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Late Edition 

Today, sunny to partly cloudy, less 
humid and not as warm, high 84. To- 
night, mainly clear, seasonable, low 
69. Tomorrow, mostly sunny, high 
82. Weather map is on Page C8. 
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Island Beach State Park was closed because of a state government shutdown in New Jersey, but visitors wandered onto the beach. 

Critics Kick Sand After Christie Spends a Weekend at the Shore 


Standoff Ends 
In Budget Deal 
For New Jersey 


Parks and Beaches to 
Reopen for Holiday 


By NATE SCHWEBER 
and RUSS BUETTNER 

TRENTON — New Jersey leg- 
islators and Gov. Chris Christie 
struck a budget deal on Monday 
night that reopened state beaches 
and parks for the Fourth of July 
holiday, ending a standoff over Mr. 
Christie’s demand that the gover- 
nor’s office be given more control 
over the state’s largest health in- 
surer. 

Mr. Christie appeared to have 
backed off on a demand that had 
brought the budget process to a 
halt: that the state’s largest health 
insurer, Horizon Blue Cross Blue 
Shield, turn over $300 million 
from its reserves to fund opioid 
addiction therapy, an issue Mr. 
Christie has made the focus of his 
last months in office. 

During a news conference late 
Monday night in Trenton, Mr. 
Christie acknowledged that he 
would have preferred that the 
money go to the drug treatment 
programs. 

“I gave in on one point, yeah,” 
he said. “That’s the nature of com- 
promise.” 

The stalemate reverberated far 
beyond New Jersey after photos 
were published showing Mr. 
Christie relaxing on a state beach 
that had been closed by the im- 
passe, infuriating many people 
whose own beach plans had been 
upended and unleashing a torrent 
of derision on social media. 

“I wish it would’ve been re- 
Continued on Page A17 


By KATRIN BENNHOLD 

LONDON — Shortly before 6 
a.m., Zahra Bakkali tiptoed out of 
her bedroom for morning prayers. 
She prepared breakfast (black tea 
and toast with olive oil), saw her 
children off to school, then rode 
the elevator to the garage below 
her southeast London housing 
project. She unlocked her white 


LOSING LONDON 

Showdown on the Road 


Toyota Prius, switched on the 
Uber app and awaited the day’s 
first job. 

In a modest bungalow on the op- 
posite side of the city, Paul Walsh 
had coffee and toast with butter. 
He studied the sports pages (his 
soccer team, Queens Park 
Rangers, had been struggling) 
and waved goodbye to his wife 
and son. Then he fired up his black 


By NICK CORASANITI 

The governor and his family 
were easy to spot on the shimmer- 
ing Jersey Shore, amid 10 miles of 
a state beach closed by a budget 
standoff, even from 1,000 feet 
above. 

Andy Mills, a 6-foot-3-inch pho- 
tographer for The Star-Ledger, 
dangled out of a Cessna 152 two- 
seater and aimed his long lens at 


Taxis Set Against Uber, 
Tradition Against 
Disruption 


cab, which is actually half-pink 
with an Elvis ad from the Mem- 
phis tourism board, and set off for 
Heathrow Airport. 

They travel the same streets ev- 
ery day, strangers but also adver- 
saries in what has become a famil- 
iar 21st-century conflict: the 
sharp-elbowed ride-hailing com- 
pany Uber, versus entrenched 
taxi companies. 

And yet the clash in London is 
different, less about the disruptive 
power of an app, or a new business 
model, than about the disruption 
of Britain. London’s cabby wars 
echo the culture wars that fueled 
Britain’s vote last summer to 
leave the European Union — and 


what looked like just dots on the 
sand. Following a hunch that with 
an empty Sunday morning sched- 
ule, Gov. Chris Christie might be 
indulging in some private holiday 
weekend sun on a beach he had or- 
dered closed as part of a govern- 
ment shutdown, Mr. Mills fired 
away. 

The hunch paid off. 

“As we came back up, I’m look- 
ing, I’m like, ‘that’s him,’ there’s no 
doubt in my mind that’s him,” Mr. 


that have brutally flared up again 
in recent weeks: immigrant ver- 
sus native, old versus new, global 
versus national. 

London’s black cabs trace their 
lineage to 1634. To earn a badge, 
cabbies spend years memorizing 
some 25,000 streets and 100,000 
landmarks for “the Knowledge,” 
the world’s toughest taxi exam. 
Most cabbies are white and 
British. 

Uber arrived in 2012, just before 
the London Olympics, but its 
40,000 drivers already far out- 
number the city’s 21,000 tradi- 
tional cabbies. They use satellite 
navigation to find their way 
around. Most of them are non- 
white, and many, like Mrs. 
Bakkali, are immigrants. 

Uber fares are about 30 percent 
lower than those of black cabs — a 
discrepancy that cabbies say sig- 
nals a deliberate attempt to kill off 
their trade. “London without 
black cabs,” Mr. Walsh said, 
Continued on Page A8 


Mills said. He peered through his 
400-millimeter lens and saw Mr. 
Christie looking right back at him. 
“When you make eye contact with 
someone, both you know and he 
knows what’s going on.” 

The national spotlight on the 
images from the beach brought 
new attention to the political stale- 
mate in Trenton, the state capital, 
where an impasse between Mr. 
Christie and Democratic lawmak- 
ers over a new budget was the rea- 


son state parks and beaches, 
along with many other govern- 
ment services, were closed in the 
first place. 

That ended late Monday, when 
Mr. Christie and the State Assem- 
bly speaker agreed on a deal al- 
lowing the government to reopen. 
Among other things, the agree- 
ment reopened the state beaches 
and parks for the Fourth of July. 

Continued on Page A17 


TRUMP CALLS XI 
WITH A WARNING 
ON NORTH KOREA 


PREPARING TO ACT ALONE 


Honeymoon Over After 
a Flurry of Moves 
Angering China 


By MARK LANDLER 
and JAVIER C. HERNANDEZ 

WASHINGTON - President 
Trump, frustrated by China’s un- 
willingness to lean on North Ko- 
rea, has told the Chinese leader 
that the United States is prepared 
to act on its own in pressuring the 
nuclear-armed government in 
Pyongyang, according to senior 
administration officials. 

Mr. Trump’s warning, delivered 
in a cordial but blunt phone call on 
Sunday night to President Xi Jin- 
ping, came after a flurry of actions 
by the United States — selling 
weapons to Taiwan, threatening 
trade sanctions and branding 
China for human trafficking — 
that rankled the Chinese and left 
little doubt that the honeymoon 
between the two leaders was over. 

After returning from his week- 
end getaway in Bedminster, N.J., 
late Monday, Mr. Trump noted on 
Twitter that North Korea had 
launched another ballistic missile, 
which landed in the sea between 
North Korea and Japan. He sug- 
gested it was time for China to act. 

“Perhaps China will put a heavy 
move on North Korea and end this 
nonsense once and for all!” Mr. 
Trump wrote. 

American officials, who would 
not be named talking about the 
continuing dialogue with the Chi- 
nese, said they hoped the tough 
steps by the United States would 
spur Mr. Xi to reconsider his reluc- 
tance to press the North. But Mr. 
Trump, one official said, now has 
fewer illusions that China will rad- 
ically alter its approach to its re- 
clusive neighbor, which is driven 
more by fear of a chaotic upheaval 
there than by concern about its 
nuclear and missile programs. 

That leaves the president in a 
familiar bind on North Korea as he 
prepares to leave for a Group of 20 
meeting this week in Germany, 
where he will meet Mr. Xi as well 
as the leaders of Japan and South 
Korea, nations Mr. Trump has also 
turned to in navigating his ap- 
proach to the North. 

Without the full weight of China, 
pressure tactics are unlikely to 
force North Korea’s leader, Kim 
Jong-un, to change course. Yet di- 
plomatic engagement — which 
Mr. Xi continues to push, accord- 
ing to officials — is not a step that 
Mr. Trump is ready to consider, af- 
ter the death last month of an 
American college student, Otto F. 
Warmbier, who was held captive 
in Pyongyang for 17 months, then 
Continued on Page A 7 
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Red, White and Blue 

A sailor on the carrier George H.W. Bush. On the Fourth of 
July, Americans reflect on the meaning of patriotism. Page All. 


In Cabby War, Echoes of the Rift Fueling Brexit 


Dispute Over British Baby’s Fate Draws In President and Pope 


Court Rebuffs Trumps Effort 


To Halt Obama Methane Rule 


By LISA FRIEDMAN 


By DAN BILEFSKY 
and SEWELL CHAN 

LONDON — Charlie Gard, who 
turns 11 months old on Tuesday, 
was born with an extremely rare 
genetic disease. He is blind and 
deaf, and he cannot breathe or 
move on his own. He suffers from 
persistent epileptic seizures. 

Now the British infant is at the 
center of a global debate, drawing 
in the Vatican and President 
Trump, over what medical treat- 
ment, if any, he is entitled to re- 
ceive, and who decides — his fam- 
ily, his doctors or the courts. 

“These terrible decisions have 
to be made all the time,” said Jona- 
than D. Moreno, a professor of 
ethics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. “It is very unusual for a 
case like this to explode on the 
global stage. They raise difficult 


moral and ethical questions.” 

The London hospital that is 
treating Charlie has asked per- 
mission to remove him from life 
support. His parents want to take 
him to the United States, where 
they believe an experimental 
treatment has a chance — howev- 
er remote — of prolonging his life, 
even though the disease has no 
cure. 

Three courts in Britain agreed 
with the hospital, as did the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights, 
which last week rejected a last- 
ditch appeal by Charlie’s parents. 

But Pope Francis and Mr. 
Trump have also weighed in, add- 
ing another dimension to an ex- 
traordinarily thorny bioethical 
and legal dispute that pits 
Britain’s medical and judicial es- 
tablishment against the wishes of 
the child’s parents. 



FAMILY OF CHARLIE GARD, VIA A.P. 


A London hospital is seeking 
permission to remove Charlie 
Gard from life support. 


Judges in the case have ac- 
knowledged that the case high- 
lights differences in law and medi- 
cine — and an American willing- 
ness to try anything, however un- 
likely the possibility of success — 


but have held that prolonging the 
infant’s life would be inhumane 
and unreasonable. The case ech- 
oes the one of Terri Schiavo, a 
Florida woman who was left in a 
persistent vegetative state after a 
cardiac arrest and was also the 
subject of a court battle. 

A Vatican spokesman, Greg 
Burke, told Vatican Radio on Sun- 
day that the pope had been follow- 
ing the parents’ case “with affec- 
tion and sadness,” praying “that 
their desire to accompany and 
care for their own child to the end 
is not ignored.” 

Italy’s top pediatric hospital, 
which is run by the Vatican, told 
the Italian news agency ANSA on 
Monday that it would be willing to 
take Charlie. 

“We understand that the situa- 
tion is desperate,” said Mariella 
Continued on Page A 6 


WASHINGTON - Dealing a le- 
gal blow to the Trump administra- 
tion, a federal appeals court ruled 
on Monday that the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
cannot suspend an Obama-era 
rule to restrict methane emissions 
from new oil and gas wells. 

The 2-to-l decision from the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit is 
a legal setback for Scott Pruitt, the 
E.P.A. administrator, who is trying 
to roll back dozens of Obama-era 
environmental regulations. The 
ruling signals that the Trump ad- 
ministration’s efforts to simply de- 
lay environmental and public 
health actions are likely to face an 


uphill battle in the courts and re- 
quire a more painstaking process. 

The administration had suf- 
fered several reversals in federal 
court to its plans to limit immigra- 
tion from a group of majority- 
Muslim nations until the Supreme 
Court allowed part of the policy to 
proceed late last month. A federal 
judge in California also blocked 
the administration’s threat to pe- 
nalize cities that provide legal 
sanctuary for undocumented im- 
migrants. 

A number of other Trump ad- 
ministration actions to undo regu- 
lations it inherited, including a 
rule on grizzly bear protection and 
Continued on Page A13 



INTERNATIONAL A4-10 


Survivors of a City in Ruins 

Starving, injured and traumatized 
civilians are emerging in Mosul as Iraqi 
troops go door to door clearing out 
areas formerly held by ISIS. PAGE A4 

Netanyahu Riles Liberal Jews 

A bill to limit conversions in Israel and 
suspension of a plan to open up mixed- 
gender prayer at the Western Wall have 
stirred an uproar abroad. page A6 


NATIONAL All-14 

Still Waiting in California 

California has become a hotbed of oppo- 
sition to the president, and maybe that 
explains why, six months after being 
elected, he has yet to visit. page A13 

Dismantling the Mandate 

Separate from efforts to repeal the 
health law, lawmakers move to stop the 
collection of a tax penalty for those who 
don’t have insurance. PAGE A12 


BUSINESS DAY Bl-6 

Backlash Against Harassment 

A wave of revelations about sexual 
harassment by Silicon Valley investors 
has led to one prominent resignation 
and calls for change. page bi 


SPORTSTUESDAY B7-11 

Fox Sports Executive Is Fired 

Jamie Horowitz was dismissed amid a 
claim of misconduct, but the company 
provided no other explanation for the 
abrupt move. page B7 

Bluffing His Way to Stardom 

Charlie Blackmon was a sore-armed 
pitcher. Then he pretended he could hit. 
Now he can’t stop. On Baseball. PAGE B7 



NEW YORK A15-18 

A Killer’s Gun, Legally Bought 

Despite a strict state gun law, Dr. Henry 
Bello, a disgruntled doctor with a crimi- 
nal record and a troubled history, was 
able to buy a military-style rifle for his 
rampage at a Bronx hospital. PAGE A15 


ARTS Cl-7 

Not a Wonka Bar to Be Found 

Theatergoers seeking candy confected 
in Roald Dahl’s imagination may be 
disappointed by the concession stand at 
the Broadway musical “Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory.” PAGE Cl 


EDITORIAL, OP-ED A20-21 

David Brooks pagea 21 



SCIENCE TIMES Dl-6 

Is Alcohol Good for You? 

A planned $100 million study on the 
benefits of moderate drinking is funded 
in part by the largest beverage makers, 
and many of the scientists involved in 
the study have industry ties. PAGE Dl 
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New Oreo flavors include blueberry pie, jelly donut and “firework.” 


A Classic American Cookie 
Gets Weird: The Oreo Taste Test 


By TEJAL RAO 

When a Times editor asked if I could taste 
a handful of new Oreo flavors and share 
my notes, for Maya Salam’s story on Page 
B3 about the company’s strategic expan- 
sion into new flavors, I jumped at the 
chance. 

Growing up in Europe and the Middle 
East, the Oreo was my introduction to 
American food culture, and I loved the 
cookie instantly and fiercely — from the 
crinkling sound of the plastic packaging; to 
the frosting, sweeter than anything I’d ever 
tasted; to the impossibly dark, intricately 
embossed biscuits, which tasted only 
vaguely of chocolate. 

I still consider the classic Oreo to be a 
sandwich cookie of perfect proportion and 
sweetness, but my affection for it wasn’t 
entirely based on the way it tasted: It was 
about consuming something American, 
something cool and rare and glamorous 
that I might be cut off from at any moment. 

Ms. Salam reported that Oreo makes 40 
billion cookies in 18 countries each year, but 
the cookies could be hard to find interna- 
tionally in the 1990s, and the only reliable 
source was a relative who transported 
them in his suitcase. It wasn’t until I moved 
to the United States that I understood 
Oreos were not, in fact, a luxury product. 

My assignment was a simple Oreo taste 
test, but how could I set aside my deep 
attachment to the cookie, my true love for 
it? How could I taste with the composure 
and impartiality of a reporter? 

I started by picking up the cookies from 
the aforementioned editor, Erin McCann, 
who was hiding a great quantity for a photo 
shoot. I took them to my desk on the fourth 
floor where I could concentrate, lining up 
two of each flavor. I took a bite of one, 
typed up some initial thoughts and sipped 
room-temperature seltzer before moving 
on to the next flavor. 

After I’d had samples of all of them, I 
went back and finished each cookie, this 
time looking for more details of flavor, 
texture and aroma. It’s rare that I get to 
take part in product tastings, and I took the 
job seriously. I used the remaining intact 


cookies to conduct an informal dissection, 
pulling the biscuits apart and nibbling the 
components individually, covering my 
keyboard in crumbs in the process. I hoped 
no one I knew would walk by and catch me 
studying broken cookies, digging at frost- 
ing with the tip of an oyster knife. 

I was looking for the same thing anyone 
looks for in a cookie — deliciousness — and 
I don’t think it’s a coincidence that the clear 
winner was the cookie closest to a classic 
Oreo. I was delighted by the gentle popping 
quality of the Firework Oreo, which thank- 
fully didn’t taste like fireworks at all. It was 
full of crushed carbonated candy that 
created a fizzing sensation when it hit the 
tongue, much like Pop Rocks. 

But as it turned out, my Oreo fanaticism 
didn’t blind me to what I considered flaws 
in almost all the cookies. Each one 
promised excitement in the form of a spe- 
cific, interesting flavor, but none really 
delivered on the promise, and some didn’t 
even seem built for eating. 

The Blueberry Pie Oreo reminded me far 
too much of a blueberry muffin that had 
gone a little sweaty overnight in plastic 
wrap. The Mississippi Mud Pie Oreo was 
insulting to Mississippi mud pies every- 
where. The Jelly Donut Oreo really illus- 
trated the sandwich cookie’s structural 
limitations. And I wondered if the flavors 
were simply too ambitiously named. The 
cookie did not, and could not, taste like a 
doughnut, and perhaps it was unfair of 
anyone to expect it to do so. It was, after 
all, just a cookie. 

By the time I’d finished eating and typ- 
ing, I had a few hundred words to shape 
up, and the feeling of never ever wanting to 
eat another Oreo. I shook my keyboard 
over the trash can and banged at it to get 
rid of any remaining crumbs. But even 
when I moved on to another assignment, it 
was hard to focus on anything else: The 
distinct, maple-ish smell of Waffles & Syrup 
Oreos lingered for hours. 

Tejal Rao is a reporter at The New York Times and 
a columnist for the The New York Times Magazine, 
covering food culture and cooking. 
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THE DAILY 360 

In 360 degrees, learn about (and 
watch) five different training 
exercises recruits go through at a 
Secret Service training facility in 
Maryland, nytimes.com/ 
thedaily360 



VIDEO 

Iran’s leaders use elaborate anti- 
terror methods to thwart the 
country’s enemies, from backing 
militant groups like Hezbollah to 
working with A1 Qaeda — when 
it’s convenient. In a video, The 
Times explains their unconven- 
tional strategy, nytimes.com/video 



AUDIO 

Can K-pop conquer America? 

Fanaticism about Korean pop is 
on the rise in the United States, 
but it hasn’t cracked mainstream 
culture. On Popcast, Jon Caraman- 
ica discusses its growth with Jeff 
Benjamin, Fuse’s senior digital 
editor, nytimes.com/popcast 



FACEBOOK LIVE 
On London’s streets, there is a 
low-level guerrilla war between 
black cabs and Uber. Join Zahra 
Bakkali, an Uber driver, and Paul 
Walsh, who drives a black cab, as 
they meet after a Times article 
compared their lives. Tuesday at 
10 a.m. E.T .facebook.com/nytimes 
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500,000 VIEW CAPITAL’S BICENTENNIAL PARADE 

On the 200th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, Washington 
drew 500,000 parade-goers. It surpassed “the 400,000 who turned out when Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was relieved and summoned home by President Truman in 1951, the 250,000 who 
grieved at President Kennedy’s funeral in 1963 and the 200,000 to 300,000 who 
demonstrated against the war in Vietnam in the late 1960s and early 1970s,” The Times 
reported. Crowd experts estimated at least 470,000 attended the Women’s March in January. 
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Of Interest 

NOTEWORTHY FACTS FROM TODAY’S PAPER 


In preparation for the solar eclipse on 
Aug. 21, Southern Illinois University 
— one of the best places in America 
to see it — has ordered more than 
50,000 solar eclipse glasses, orga- 
nized festivities and canceled classes. 
A Dark Spotlight D1 

• 

For some media appearances, 
the artist and filmmaker Grayson 
Perry dresses as a female alter-ego 
named Claire. 

Grayson Perry’s Most Popular Moment Ever C6 

• 

More than 100,000 of New York 
City’s 1.1 million residents 65 years 
and older are lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and transgender, according to 
estimates by SAGE, a nonprofit 
advocacy and service organization. 
Gay and Growing Old, 

With Few Housing Options A15 



Scientists first floated the hypothesis 
that moderate alcohol consumption 
was good for ones health nearly 100 
years ago, when a Johns Hopkins 
scientist published a graph showing 
that modest drinkers lived longer 
than not only heavy drinkers, but 
also abstainers. 

Seeking Proof of Alcohol’s Benefits D1 
• 

No winner of soccers Confederations 
Cup has ever won the subsequent 
World Cup. 

Two German Triumphs, and a System 
Built for More Bll 


About one-quarter of people 
older than 50 experience knee pain 
from degenerative knee disease, 
a percentage that rises with age. 

What I Wish I’d Known About My Knees D5 
• 

Except for his foreign trip in May, 
Donald Trump has slept only at 
the White House, Camp David or 
a Trump property since becoming 
president. 

Call From California: President Trump, 

Where Are You? A13 

• 

“Charlie and the Chocolate Factory” 
was inspired by an experience in 
Roald Dahls childhood when, while 
studying at a British boarding school, 
he was invited to test Cadbury 
chocolates. 

Where’s My Wonka Bar? Cl 


The Conversation 

FOUR OF THE MOST READ, SHARED AND DISCUSSED POSTS 
FROM ACROSS NYTIMES.COM 

1. Trump Tweets a Video of Him 
Wrestling 'CNN' to the Ground 

For the second day in a row, this report on a video posted by 
the president was a top read. The video appears to be a clip 
from a years-old Wrestlemania appearance by Mr. Trump, 
doctored to include the CNN logo. 

2. Deportation a 'Death Sentence' to Adoptees 
After a Lifetime in the U.S. 

Choe Sang-Hun’s article chronicles the struggles of South 
Korean adoptees who end up being deported as adults because 
their adoptive parents failed to arrange for their citizenship. It 
drew an especially large audience in Asia, including Singapore, 
South Korea, Japan and the Philippines. 
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Monte Haines, who was deported to South Korea in 2009. 

3. Chris Christie Hits a Closed State Beach, 

And Kicks Up a Fury 

The New Jersey governor drew the ire of his constituents over 
the holiday weekend as photos emerged, taken by The Star- 
Ledger, of him and his family catching rays at a beach that was 
closed to the public because of a government shutdown. Many 
readers came to The Times’s coverage via search engines. 

4. It's Not Just Mike Pence. Americans Are Wary 
Of Being Alone With the Opposite Sex. 

The Upshot broke down a poll that asked Americans whether 
they considered being alone in a variety of situations, with a 
man or woman who was not their spouse, to be appropriate. A 
majority of women, and nearly half of men, considered drinks 
or dinner to be unacceptable. 


Spotlight 

ADDITIONAL REPORTAGE AND REPARTEE 
FROM OUR JOURNALISTS 


Sunday on Twitter, Noah Smith, a writer for Bloomberg View, 
shared his favorable impressions of urban Japan. Mr. Smith 
cited factors including its cleanliness, quiet, social norms and 
infrastructure, all of which combine to create a feeling of well- 
being that he jokingly called “Japantidepressants.” Hiroko 
Tabuchi, a business reporter for The Times who has had the 
opposite experience as a transplant — she was born in Kobe, 
Japan, and is now based in New York — responded to Mr. 
Smith’s sentiments with a thread of her own. Her tweets, 
lightly edited, follow. 

This kind of enthusiasm for Japan is great! But experi- 
encing a country as an expat is very unique experience. 

Expats usually experience the best a country has to 
offer, without having to endure its downsides. 


I’m in a similar position in the U.S. I love it, but haven’t 
been here long enough to experience many of its 
biggest problems first-hand. 


So I really don’t think expats can make very meaningful 
comparisons of quality of life abroad vs back home. 


I mean, yes, Japan beats the U.S. in a lot of measures 
of well-being, including longevity; but it still also has a 
much higher suicide rate. Perhaps it’s the downside of 
a peaceful society that is at the same time unkind to 
people who don’t conform, or who step outside the line. 


Japan so often crops up in debates not for its own 
sake, but purely in comparison to how this or that 
works (or doesn’t) in America. 


While that might seem flattering, it also reduces 
Japan to a shiny talking point, rather than a complex 
country with its own real issues. 

Hiroko Tabuchi @HirokoTabuchi 


Quote of the Day 

CRITICS KICK SAND AFTER 
CHRISTIE SPENDS A WEEKEND AT 
THE SHORE Al 


“As we came back up, I’m looking, Frn like, 'thats him/ 
there’s no doubt in my mind that’s him.” 

ANDY MILLS, a photographer for The Star-Ledger who photographed Gov. Chris Christie 
of New Jersey on a beach he had ordered closed as part of a government shutdown. 

(There is an official governor’s residence there.) 


The Mini Crossword Here to Help 

BY JOEL FAGLI ANO HOW TO MAKE A DINER-STYLE HAMBURGER 



ACROSS 

l Roald Dahl book, with “The” 

4 Cash drawers 

6 Scare 

7 Singer Katy with the 2010 #1 hit 
“Firework” 

8 Independence 

DOWN 

1 Any two-legged creature 

2 Plant life 

3 Old (U.S. flag) 

4 Recipe amt. 

5 Where fireworks burst 
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The diner-style burger is a traditional, 
griddled patty smashed thin and cooked 
crisp on its edges. It can be cooked only on 
a flat surface, like a cast-iron pan. (If 
you’re using a grill, you can still make this 
recipe: Simply cook the patties in the 
cast-iron pan over medium heat.) 

The diner hamburger weighs around 3 
to 4 ounces before cooking, or roughly an 
ice-cream-scoop’s worth of meat. Two 
pounds of beef will yield eight patties, 
enough for four to eight servings, depend- 
ing on whether you choose to serve two 
patties on a single bun. (That’s not an 
outrageous option.) 

Don’t form the patties before cooking. 
Instead, leave the ground beef in a pile in 
the refrigerator until you are ready to 
cook. Then, gently divide it into eight 
small piles of weighing about 4 ounces 
each, and, with even more care, shape the 
piles into roughly 2-inch-tall orbs. Add oil 
or butter to a large cast-iron or stainless- 
steel skillet and place over medium heat. 

When you’re ready to transfer the meat 
to the pan, turn the heat to high. Put half 
the orbs into the skillet with plenty of 
distance between them. Using a stiff metal 
spatula, press down on each burger, 
smashing it to form a thin patty around 4 
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inches in diameter and about 1/2 inch 
thick. Season with salt and pepper. 

Cook without moving the patties until 
they have achieved a deep, burnished 
crust, roughly 90 seconds later. Slide your 
spatula under the patty, flip it, add cheese 
if you’re using it, and cook the hamburger 
through, about a minute or so longer. Move 
them to buns, and repeat with remaining 
burgers, sam sifton 

For more on preparing a perfect patty, with 
recipes, cooking instruction and toppings, visit 
Cooking’s “How to Make Burgers” guide at 
nytcooking.com. 
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Starving and Traumatized, Civilians Emerge From the Ruins of Mosul 


By MEGAN SPECIA 
and MONA BOSHNAQ 

A woman ran through an alley in Mo- 
sul’s Old City with two babies clutched to 
her chest and two small children follow- 
ing closely behind, grabbing for her skirt. 

The family was among hundreds of 
civilians emerging from the rubble of the 
besieged neighborhood on Monday as 
Iraqi Special Forces went door-to-door 
clearing homes. The evacuations are 
part of a final bid to wrest the last pockets 
of the city still controlled by the Islamic 
State, also known as ISIS or ISIL, from 
the hands of extremists. 

Many who remained in the militant- 
controlled areas of the city are injured 
and malnourished, according to aid 
groups. 

Some have been hiding in basements 
for weeks as the fierce fighting between 
the Iraqi military and Islamic State 
forces raged around them. 

Last month, the United Nations 
warned that thousands were being used 
as human shields by the militants as 
their grip on the city loosened. 

Supplies have dwindled as the U.S.- 
backed Iraqi mission to retake the city 
escalated, and the risk from airstrikes 
and Islamic State snipers made it impos- 
sible for some to flee. 

“People don’t have access to water or 
food supplies,” Bruno Geddo, head of the 
United Nations refugee agency in Iraq, 
said in an interview. The food remaining 
in the city was seized by Islamic State 
militants, according to recent escapees. 
“People have told us they were eating 
grass, so things are really desperate.” 

Others were injured and had to be car- 
ried down city streets. 

The refugee agency, the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
is among several organizations provid- 
ing aid to those displaced from the city in 
nearby humanitarian camps. Mr. Geddo 
said Mosul’s displaced residents were of- 
ten “totally emotionally and physically 
exhausted" by the time they made it to 
the camps, whether by escape or mili- 
tary evacuation. 


Displaced residents are 
often ‘emotionally and 
physically exhausted/ 


“Whenever we receive people from 
there, they look aghast,” Mr. Geddo said. 
“Like someone who has gone through an 
experience like hell.” 

In late June, Prime Minister Haider al- 
Abadi of Iraq declared an end to the Is- 
lamic State’s self-declared caliphate, and 
a near-end to the fight for Mosul, even as 
fierce street battles continued. 

For residents of the city, their plight 
has just begun, Mr. Geddo said. 

Fierce and prolonged fighting has left 
portions of the city uninhabitable, mean- 
ing a swift return to some neighborhoods 
will be impossible. And even after the Is- 
lamic State’s defeat, the Iraqi forces face 
the arduous task of clearing the city of 
improvised explosive devices and booby 
traps left behind by the Islamic State. 

“I cannot see how, with such a level of 
destruction, they could return immedi- 
ately,” Mr. Geddo said. 

Drone footage of the Old City of Mosul 
taken on Monday showed a city in ruin. 
Thick smoke filled the air from several 
fires burning on the ground, and building 
teetered on broken walls. Much of the 
damage has been done by airstrikes, but 
Islamic State fighters have also been de- 
stroying landmarks as they are pushed 
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Counterclockwise from top, as Iraqi Special Forces continued their advance on Monday in Mosul, 
civilians fled through an alley; some were required to strip down to their underwear to be checked for 
explosives; a girl waited for medical attention; and a suspected Islamic State fighter was held. 



out of the city. 

The Islamic State seized Mosul — 
Iraq’s second-largest city — in a sudden 
offensive in mid-2014 that left a huge 
swath of the country under its control. 

After assaults on several other cities 
held by the militants, including Tikrit 
and Ramadi, the government offensive 
to reclaim Mosul formally began eight 
months ago, after weeks of maneuver- 
ing. 

Now, the fight seems to be nearing its 


end. 

But questions remain about the fate of 
hundreds of thousands forced from their 
homes by the battle. 

Aid groups working with civilians dis- 
placed by the fighting say that those that 
have managed to escape or be evacuated 
by the Iraqi military come to camps mal- 
nourished and often are injured from the 
battle raging around them. 

Civilians have long been caught be- 
tween Islamic State snipers, who target 


those trying to leave, and heavy bom- 
bardment from Iraqi and coalition forces. 

Civilians who do try to leave the areas 
of the city still under Islamic State con- 
trol are stringently vetted by the mili- 
tary. 

Photos from Monday’s evacuations 
show men stripped to their underwear to 
show special forces that they were not 
carrying explosives. 

More than 900,000 people have been 
displaced by the fighting for Mosul, ac- 


cording to the refugee agency. 

Aid groups in the region lack the re- 
sources to deal with the those who suf- 
fered the most severe deprivation and vi- 
olence under the Islamic State, Mr. 
Geddo said. 

“Its like coming back from the after- 
world and so we are doing everything we 
can, but to be honest I don’t think we 
have the tools with his level of trauma,” 
Mr. Geddo said. “They have seen un- 
speakable violence.” 
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Firefighters at the scene of a deadly tour bus crash in Bavaria on Monday. The bus, carrying a 
group of 46 seniors and two drivers, hit a tractor-trailer and burst into flames, the police said. 


Britain and US. Reject Talk 
That Trump Plans to Pop In 

By STEVEN ERLANGER 


At Least 18 
Die in Crash 
Of Tour Bus 
In Germany 

By MELISSA EDDY 

LEIPZIG, Germany — A bus 
carrying a tour group of 46 seniors 
and two drivers on a main north- 
south artery in Germany crashed 
on Monday into a tractor-trailer 
and burst into flames, killing at 
least 18 people, the Bavarian po- 
lice said. 

The crash occurred around 7 
a.m. in stop-and-go traffic caused 
by construction along the A9 high- 
way near Stammbach, in the 
southeastern state of Bavaria, the 
police said. At least 30 people 
were wounded, the police said, 
and two of them were reportedly 
in serious condition. 

“It is now clear that all 18 miss- 
ing bus passengers lost their life 
in the accident,” the regional po- 
lice of Upper Franconia, in Ba- 
varia, said on Twitter. Forensic 
specialists have been called in to 
help recover and identify the bod- 
ies. 

Anne Hofer, a spokeswoman for 
the Bavarian police, said the bus 
was already in flames when offi- 
cers and firefighters arrived at the 
scene. Rescue helicopters and am- 
bulances took the most seriously 


injured to nearby hospitals, while 
others were treated at the scene. 

Several hundred rescue work- 
ers and police officers remained at 
the site hours after the crash, 
which blocked traffic in both di- 
rections on the highway, which 
links Bavaria with Berlin. 

Photographs showed the 
charred remains of a tour bus sur- 
rounded by a tangle of fire hoses 
along a stretch of the highway that 


is lined by trees. 

Chancellor Angela Merkel ex- 
pressed her condolences and sent 
the transport minister, Alexander 
Dobrindt, to the scene, The 
Associated Press reported. “Our 
thoughts are with the families of 
the victims and we wish all those 
who were injured a speedy recov- 
ery,” she said. 

Mr. Dobrindt said that 11 bodies 
had been recovered from the bus, 


The Associated Press reported. 
“The heat must have been intense 
because there is nothing 
flammable left on the bus,” he 
said, according to Reuters. “Only 
steel parts are recognizable, so 
you can understand what that 
meant for the people in this bus.” 

Local news outlets in Saxony 
reported that the bus had left the 
regional capital, Dresden, and 
was bound for Lake Garda in Italy. 


LONDON - The White House 
and Downing Street poured cold 
water on Monday on news reports 
that President Trump was consid- 
ering a quick visit to Britain next 
week, a possibility that had excit- 
ed the many Britons eager to pro- 
test his presence in the country. 

According to British newspa- 
pers including The Times of Lon- 
don and The Guardian, which 
cited unidentified British govern- 
ment sources, the White House 
had suggested that Mr. Trump 
could stop by Downing Street af- 
ter visiting Turnberry, one of his 
golf resorts in Scotland, during a 
trip to Europe. 

Mr. Trump would visit Britain 
between the Group of 20 summit 
meeting in Hamburg on Friday 
and Saturday and celebrations for 
Bastille Day in France on July 14. 

Unless Mr. Trump were to de- 
cide to return to Washington and 
then fly back to Europe, those two 
commitments would leave him 
with several days to kill, a long 
time in politics. 

Mr. Trump might come to 
Downing Street to meet Prime 
Minister Theresa May for infor- 
mal talks as part of any such visit, 
but final confirmation would prob- 
ably happen just 24 hours before, 
to minimize the risk of disruption, 
the newspapers reported. Or he 
might visit Mrs. May at the prime 


minister’s country residence, 
Chequers. 

But Sarah Huckabee Sanders, 
the deputy White House press 
secretary, described the reports 
as “not accurate” and said there 
were no plans for Mr. Trump to go 
to Britain this month. 

James Slack, a spokesman for 
Mrs. May, said, “I am not aware of 
any plans for the president to visit 


The president has a 
few days to kill in 
Europe this month. 


the U.K. in the next few weeks.” 

Mrs. May went to Washington 
to meet with Mr. Trump soon after 
his inauguration and extended an 
invitation from Queen Elizabeth II 
for a state visit this year. 

The rapidity of that invitation 
was criticized. In February, oppo- 
nents of Mr. Trump vowed to hold 
the largest demonstrations in 
British history during any state 
visit by Mr. Trump. 

The invitation stands, but given 
the probability of protests during 
such a visit, the trip appeared to 
have been postponed and was not 
mentioned last month in the 
Queen’s Speech to Parliament. 
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Do Won Chang 

Anthony Hopkins 

Thai Lee 

Vivek H. Murthy 

Graciela Chichilnisky 

South Korea 

Wales, United Kingdom 

Thailand 

England, United Kingdom 

Argentina 

Cofounder and CEO, Forever 21 

Academy Award-winning actor 

President and CEO, 

SHI International Corp. 

19th U.S. Surgeon General 

Professor of economics and sta- 
tistics, Columbia University | Key 


contributor to Kyoto Protocol 



Eric Gertler 

Canada 


Morena Baccarin 

Brazil 


Thuy Thi Nguyen 

Vietnam 


Daron Acemoglu 

Turkey 


Ayman Mohyeldin 

Egypt 


Cochairman & copublisher, New Actress 

York Daily News, and cochairman, 

U.S. News & World Report 


President, Foothill College 


Professor of economics, MIT | 
2017 Andrew Carnegie Fellow 


Journalist 



David Thouless 

Scotland, United Kingdom 


Norma Torres 

Guatemala 


Margaret H. Marshall 

South Africa 


Daniel Kahneman 

Israel 


Max Levchin 

Ukraine 


Nobel Prize winner in physics and U.S. representative, 35th 

professor emeritus, University of District, California 

Washington 


Chief justice (ret.), Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, and senior coun- 
sel, Choate Hall & Stewart LLP 


Nobel Prize winner in economic 
sciences and professor emeritus, 
Princeton University 


CEO, Affirm, and cofounder, 
PayPal 



Masha Gessen 

Russia 

Author and journalist 


Liam Neeson 

Northern Ireland, 
United Kingdom 

Actor 


Viet Thanh Nguyen 

Vietnam 


Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist 
and professor, University of 
Southern California 


Ralph de La Vega 

Cuba 

Former vice chairman, AT&T 


Rainer Weiss 

Germany 

Winner, Einstein Prize and Kavli 
Prize in Astrophysics, and profes- 
sor emeritus of physics, MIT 




Douglas Leone 

Italy 

Venture capitalist and global man- 
aging partner, Sequoia Capital 



Eren Ozmen 

Turkey 

Owner and president, Sierra 
Nevada Corporation 



llhan Omar 

Somalia 

Representative, Minnesota House 
of Representatives, District 60B 



Zainab Salbi 

Iraq 

Humanitarian, entrepreneur, 
author, and founder, Women for 
Women International 



Jeff Skoll 

Canada 


Kwame Anthony Appiah 

Ghana 


J. Michael Kosterlitz 

Scotland, United Kingdom 


Shantanu Narayen 

India 


Oliver Hart 

England, United Kingdom 


Chinelo Okparanta 

Nigeria 


Social entrepreneur and Giving 
Pledger | 2017 Carnegie Medal of 
Philanthropy honoree 


National Humanities Medal 
awardee and professor of philoso- 
phy and law, NYU 


Nobel Prize winner in physics and 
professor. Brown University 


Chairman, president, and CEO, 
Adobe Systems Incorporated 


Nobel Prize winner in economic 
sciences and professor, Harvard 
University 


Award-winning author and 
professor of creative writing, 
Bucknell University 



Andrew V. Schally 

Poland 

Nobel Prize winner in medicine 
and distinguished professor, 
University of Miami 



Angel Cabrera 

Spain 

President, George Mason 
University 



Suheir Hammad 

Jordan 


Abdul K. Kallon 

Sierra Leone 


American Book Award-winning 
poet and performer 


Judge, U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama 



Andrew Carnegie 



Feng Zhang 

China 


Hushang Ansary 

Iran 


Genomics pioneer and professor Statesman, philanthropist, and 

of neuroscience, MIT and Broad entrepreneur 

Institute 



Nergis Mavalvala 

Pakistan 

Professor of astrophysics, MIT | 
2010 MacArthur Fellow 



J. Fraser Stoddart 

Scotland, United Kingdom 
Nobel Prize winner in chemistry 
and professor, Northwestern 
University 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA REMAINS A LAND OF IMMIGRANTS 


Andrew Carnegie founded Carnegie Corporation of New York in 1911, one of more than twenty organizations established by this 
immigrant from Scotland dedicated to the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and understanding in the areas that Carnegie considered 
of paramount importance: international peace, education and teaching, science and technology, scholarship, civic engagement, and the 
integration of immigrants into American society. Each Fourth of July, Carnegie Corporation of New York salutes its founder's legacy, along with 
the contributions of the millions of other immigrants who have made, and continue to make, our nation strong and vibrant. We are committed 
to helping immigrants become a part of the civic fabric of our nation because enlightened citizenship is the strength of our democracy. Our 
nation's motto — "E Pluribus Unum" (Out of Many, One) — remains an inspiration we can all aspire to and a guiding light for our nation. 
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Liberals Abroad Bristle as Netanyahu Yields to Orthodox Pressure 



By ISABEL KERSHNER 

JERUSALEM — The president 
of the powerful American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee lobby- 
ing group flew to Israel for an 
emergency meeting with Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, 
while other Jewish leaders can- 
celed a dinner with him. One 
prominent Jewish donor de- 
manded a refund for the $1 million 
in Israel bonds he had just pur- 
chased. 

Jews around the world have 
been in an uproar in the week 
since Mr. Netanyahu yielded to 
pressure from his ultra-Orthodox 
coalition partners and suspended 
a plan to provide a better space for 
non-Orthodox men and women to 
worship together at the Western 
Wall in Jerusalem. 

That new prayer space had long 
been a goal of the Reform and 
Conservative movements, popu- 
lar in the West. And in another 
blow to those more liberal wings 
of Judaism, the government also 
approved a contentious bill en- 
shrining the strictly Orthodox 
Chief Rabbinate’s monopoly over 
conversions to Judaism in Israel. 

Together, those moves have re- 
awakened a decades-old dispute 
over who is a Jew. And they have 
prompted an emotional debate 
over the nature of the relationship 
between the world’s Jews and the 
Jewish homeland — at a time 
when a right-wing Israeli govern- 
ment, under increased interna- 
tional criticism, has relied on sup- 
port among the generally more 
liberal Jewish diaspora in the 
West. 

The furor over the Western Wall 
agreement boils down to a refusal 
by Israel’s Orthodox religious au- 
thorities to grant any recognition 
to Reform and Conservative Juda- 
ism. The main prayer space at the 
Western Wall, known in Hebrew 
as the Kotel, has separate men’s 
and women’s sections, in the Or- 
thodox tradition, and is run like an 
Orthodox synagogue. 

The response to the govern- 
ment’s moves has been disap- 
pointment and rage, particularly 
among Jews in North America. 

Charles Bronfman, the Canadi- 
an-American billionaire and a ma- 
jor Jewish philanthropist, sent a 
letter to the Israeli prime minister 
taking him to task and noting that 
“to my knowledge, no other coun- 
try in the world denies any Jew 
based on denomination.” 

And the board of governors of 
the Jewish Agency, a quasi-gov- 
ernmental body that works to con- 
nect Israel with Jews around the 
world and that is led by the former 
Soviet dissident Natan Sharansky, 
flatly canceled a gala dinner with 
Mr. Netanyahu. 

Mr. Netanyahu has tried to miti- 
gate the backlash, freezing the 
conversion bill for six months in 
return for a withdrawal of a recent 
court petition from the Reform 
and Conservative movements to 
have their conversions performed 
in Israel recognized. But the an- 
ger has not abated. 

“Prime Minister, you must 
know that the wholeness of the 
people is more important than the 
wholeness of the coalition,” said 
Sallai Meridor, a former Israeli 
ambassador to the United States 
and a former chairman of the Jew- 
ish Agency, referring to Mr. 
Netanyahu’s efforts to preserve 
his political alliance with the ultra- 
Orthodox parties. 

Addressing about a thousand 


demonstrators from the Reform 
and Conservative movements and 
the feminist Women of the Wall 
group outside Mr. Netanyahu’s 
residence on Saturday night, Mr. 
Meridor said the increasing 
power of the ultra-Orthodox, 
known in Hebrew as Haredim, or 
those fearing God, was making 
him “a fearful Jew.” 

Noam Tibon, a retired Israeli 
general, told the crowd that Mr. 
Netanyahu had “caused strategic 
damage to the state of Israel.” 

The president of the United 
States-based Union for Reform 
Judaism, Rabbi Rick Jacobs, was 
grim. “This horse trading is going 
to affect the well-being, unity and 
diversity of the Jewish people,” he 
said in an interview. 

Rabbi Jacobs said he was par- 
ticularly concerned about the ef- 
fects on American Jews and their 
fight against the campaign for a 
boycott and sanctions against Is- 
rael because of its policies toward 
the Palestinians. 

“This is about those who stand 
up and fight against Israel’s dele- 
gitimization on university cam- 
puses and at Capitol Hill,” he said. 
“You cannot delegitimize the ma- 
jority of American Jews, then say, 
‘Can you help us out here?’ ” 

Describing the clash as “a mo- 
ment of truth, a fork in the road,” 
Rabbi Jacobs likened Mr. 


Netanyahu’s political maneuver- 
ing to selling world Jewry’s 
“birthright for a bowl of lentil 
soup,” an allusion to the biblical 
deal Jacob made with Esau. 

The dispute is a symbolic one, 
over identity and belonging. It 
transcends politically divisive is- 
sues like Israel’s occupation of the 
territories Palestinians claim for a 
state. And it has prompted 
protests from Jewish groups not 


Political moves 
reawaken a dispute 
over who is a Jew. 


ordinarily critical of the Israeli 
government, like the Conference 
of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations, fund-rais- 
ing federations and the multide- 
nominational Canadian Rabbinic 
Caucus. 

While Aipac has been criticized 
for lock-step backing of Israel, 
more than 80 percent of its 
supporters belong to non-Ortho- 
dox Reform or Conservative 
branches of Judaism, experts say, 
making the group sensitive to 
questions about Orthodox control 


of religious issues. 

Rabbi Steven C. Wernick, the 
leader of the Conservative Move- 
ment in North America, said that 
he thought his community would 
remain supportive of Israel, if not 
the current government, but that 
there was “a sense of betrayal.” 

Many secular Israeli Jews, who 
usually care little about what goes 
on at the Kotel, chafe at the dispro- 
portionate power the ultra-Ortho- 
dox parties hold because of Is- 
rael’s system of coalition politics 
and the strictly Orthodox control 
over many aspects of life here, in- 
cluding marriage and divorce. 

A poll commissioned by Hid- 
dush, an advocacy group for reli- 
gious freedom and equality, indi- 
cated that two-thirds of Jews in Is- 
rael opposed the suspension of the 
Western Wall plan and the conver- 
sion bill. 

The legislation would compli- 
cate the conversion process, in- 
cluding private Orthodox conver- 
sions, for hundreds of thousands 
of Israeli citizens, mostly from the 
former Soviet Union, who are not 
considered fully Jewish under re- 
ligious law. The bill would also 
block any future recognition of 
conversions performed in Israel 
by the non-Orthodox streams. 

At the demonstration on Satur- 
day night, people held placards 
saying “Bibi, do not divide the 
Jewish people,” referring to the 
prime minister by his nickname. 
Among them, Rabbi Naamah Kel- 
man-Ezrachi, who in the early 
1990s became the Reform Move- 
ment’s first female rabbi ordained 
in Israel and who is a descendant 
of 10 generations of rabbis, said, 
“American Jewry has finally wo- 
ken up to fight for pluralism in Is- 
rael.” 

Ofra Daus Kreisel, a third-gen- 
eration Israeli who sent her chil- 
dren to the pluralistic TALI school 
system in Jerusalem, said: “I 
want the American Jews to flex 
their muscles and set an ul- 
timatum. There is a feeling that 
we are only going backward in 
this country.” 

The timing of the government 
decisions, while the Jewish Agen- 
cy’s international Board of Gover- 
nors was meeting in Jerusalem, 


amplified the sense of insult. 

Minutes before the votes on the 
conversion bill and the suspen- 
sion of the Kotel plan, Mr. Sharan- 
sky had accompanied Avinoam 
Bar-Yosef, the Israeli president of 
the Jewish People Policy Insti- 
tute, and its American chairmen, 
Dennis B. Ross and Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, as they presented the 
research group’s annual assess- 
ment to Mr. Netanyahu’s cabinet. 
One of their main recommenda- 
tions was “to encourage pluralism 
in every venue possible and fight 
trends that distance the diaspora.” 

By Monday, nearly 200 emis- 
saries of the Jewish Agency had 
signed an online letter warning of 
“irrefutable damage to our col- 
lective future.” 

The ultra-Orthodox politicians’ 
response to the outcry has been 
dismissive. Yaakov Litzman, the 
health minister and a member of 
the United Torah Judaism party, 
said the politicians were merely 
upholding a status quo that has 
existed since the foundation of Is- 
rael. An editorial published by an 
ultra-Orthodox news site de- 
scribed Reform Judaism as “per- 
haps a kind of religion, but a for- 
eign religion like Christianity and 
Islam.” 

Yariv Levin, the tourism min- 
ister, from Mr. Netanyahu’s right- 
wing Likud Party, told a religious 
radio station that threats to cut 
contributions to Israel showed “a 
large degree of chutzpah.” 

“Those donors will not deter- 
mine how the state looks,” Mr. 
Levin was quoted as saying. “If 
they want to cancel their dona- 
tions, let them cancel them!” 

But experts say the potential 
harm to Israel of a breach with 
American Jews, in particular, is 
not so much the loss of philan- 
thropic funds, which amount to 
tens of millions of dollars a year. 
Rather, they say, it is the connec- 
tion with Jews abroad that counts, 
especially those whose efforts 
help secure Israel billions of dol- 
lars in American military aid. 

“If you harm that asset, there 
will be very severe implications 
for Israel,” Mr. Bar-Yosef said. 
“Not because of the money, but be- 
cause of the influence.” 
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Protesters, many from the Reform movement, outside Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahus home last week in Jerusalem. 


Dispute Over British Baby’s Fate Draws In Pope and US. President 


From Page A1 

Enoc, director of the Bambino 
Gesu hospital in Rome, noting that 
she had been in touch with British 
officials to signal a willingness to 
take the patient, the agency re- 
ported. “We are close to the par- 
ents in prayer and, if this is their 
desire, we are open to receiving 
their child at our structure for the 
time it will take for him to live.” 

Mr. Trump, who was not known 
to have previously expressed a 
view on the matter, wrote on Twit- 
ter on Monday that if the United 
States could help, “we would be 
delighted to do so.” 

Both the pope and the president 
stopped short of criticizing the 
court rulings or the hospital. Hel- 
en Aguirre Ferre, the director of 
the White House office of media 
affairs, said Mr. Trump had de- 
cided to speak out after he learned 
about “this heartbreaking situa- 
tion.” Mr. Trump has not spoken 
with the family, she said, and does 
not want “to pressure them in any 
way.” 

“The president is just trying to 
be helpful if at all possible,” she 
added. 

Charlie was born on Aug. 4 with 
encephalomyopathic mitochon- 
drial DNA depletion syndrome. 
He is thought to be one of only 16 
children globally with the condi- 
tion, the result of a genetic muta- 
tion. 

Brendan Lee, the chairman of 
the department of molecular and 
human genetics at Baylor College 


Reporting was contributed by 
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of Medicine, who is not involved 
the case, said in a phone interview 
that mitochondrial depletion syn- 
drome has no cure. “Treatments 
involve different types of vitamin 
supplementation, but none have 
been shown to definitively work 
through studies,” he said. 

Charlie’s parents, Connie Yates 
and Chris Gard, both in their 30s, 
have been waging a long and 
wrenching legal battle to keep him 
alive. They have raised more than 
1.3 million pounds, or about $1.7 
million, to help finance ex- 
perimental treatment in the 
United States. There is also an in- 
ternational campaign, with an on- 
line petition, and there have been 
street protests in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

Charlie has been treated since 
October at Great Ormond Street 
Hospital, where doctors 
eventually decided that with- 
drawing life support was the only 
justifiable option. “Although Char- 
lie’s parents have parental re- 
sponsibility, overriding control is 
by law vested in the court exercis- 
ing its independent and objective 
judgment in the child’s best inter- 
ests,” the hospital said in a state- 
ment laying out its position. 

Siding with the hospital were 
the High Court, on April 11; the 
Court of Appeal, on May 25; and 
the Supreme Court of the United 
Kingdom, on June 8. 

The High Court ruled that Char- 
lie would face significant harm if 
his suffering were to be prolonged 
without any realistic prospect of 
improvement. Moreover, it said 
the experimental treatment, 
known as nucleoside therapy, 
would not be effective. 

Money is not at issue; an aca- 
demic medical center in the 
United States has offered to pro- 


vide the experimental treatment. 
But a neurologist at the hospital, 
who has offered to oversee the 
treatment, told the court by tele- 
phone: “I can understand the 
opinion that he is so severely af- 
fected by encephalopathy that 
any attempt at therapy would be 
futile. I agree that it is very un- 
likely that he will improve with 
that therapy.” 

Neither the hospital nor the 
neurologist was identified in court 
documents, and the White House 
has declined to identify either. 

The Court of Human Rights 
ruled last week that the British 


A Vatican-run 
hospital offers to take 
in a child with an 
extremely rare illness. 


courts had acted appropriately in 
concluding that “it was most likely 
Charlie was being exposed to 
continued pain, suffering and dis- 
tress, and that undergoing ex- 
perimental treatment with no 
prospects of success would offer 
no benefit, and continue to cause 
him significant harm.” 

The case has drawn attention to 
important differences in legal sys- 
tems. 

Claire Fenton-Glynn, a legal 
scholar at the University of Cam- 
bridge who studies children’s 
rights, said that under British law, 
the courts were the final arbiter in 
medical disputes about the treat- 
ment of children. 

She noted a 2001 case of con- 


joined twins, Jodie and Mary, who 
were born sharing an aorta. Sepa- 
rating the twins would lead to the 
death of the weaker twin; if they 
were not separated, both would 
die. A court ruled that the twins 
should be separated against the 
wishes of their parents; as ex- 
pected, one died. 

Courts in the United States are 
less inclined to get involved when 
there are disputes between par- 
ents and doctors, said Professor 
Moreno of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, stressing that it was 
usually left to doctors, in consulta- 
tion with parents, to decide on a 
child’s treatment. 

He noted the case of Baby Jane 
Doe, who was born in 1983 with 
spina bifida and whose parents 
declined to approve surgery to 
prolong her life. That case led to a 
law, signed by President Ronald 
Reagan, that defined instances in 
which withholding medical treat- 
ment from infants could be consid- 
ered child abuse, but also pro- 
vided that in certain cases doctors 
and parents might choose to with- 
hold treatment from seriously 
handicapped babies when such 
action would merely prolong dy- 
ing. 

G. Kevin Donovan, the director 
of the Pellegrino Center for Clini- 
cal Bioethics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical Center and a pro- 
fessor of pediatrics, said that in 
the United States, if parents in- 
sisted on continuing life-prolong- 
ing treatment against a doctor’s 
advice, the child would simply be 
transferred to another institution 
willing to comply with the par- 
ents’ wishes. 

“It doesn’t seem to be a support- 
able position morally or ethically,” 
he said of the stance taken by the 
hospital in London, adding that 


what is legal and what is ethical 
are not always the same. 

In the Schiavo case, her hus- 
band, who was her legal guardian, 
wanted to have her feeding tube 
removed, but her parents dis- 
agreed, setting off a seven-year 
fight that ended in 2005, after 
courts ruled in the husband’s fa- 
vor. Life support was removed 
from Ms. Schiavo, who died at 41. 

In that case, too, the pope, then 
John Paul II, and the president, 
George W. Bush, weighed in. Mr. 
Bush signed an act of Congress al- 
lowing federal courts to intercede 
in the case. But their interven- 
tions did not ultimately affect the 
outcome. 

There was no immediate re- 
sponse to Mr. Trump’s statement 
from Charlie’s parents, who last 
week appeared to accept the final- 
ity of the courts’ rulings. Photo- 
graphs of the couple sleeping with 
their sick child have circulated on 
social media recently. 

“We are really grateful for all 
the support from the public at this 
extremely difficult time,” Ms. 
Yates said on Friday. “We’re 
making precious memories that 
we can treasure forever with very 
heavy hearts. Please respect our 
privacy while we prepare to say 
the final goodbye to our son Char- 
lie.” 

There was also no immediate 
reaction from the hospital. 

“In Charlie’s case we have been 
discussing for many months how 
the withdrawal of treatment may 
work,” the hospital said. “There 
would be no rush for any action to 
be taken immediately.” It added 
that it would consult the family 
and that “discussions and plan- 
ning in these situations usually 
take some days.” 


Sudan Leader, 
Facing Charge 
In The Hague, 
Will Visit Putin 

By RICK GLADSTONE 

Genocide and war-crimes 
charges have long shadowed Su- 
dan’s president, sometimes forc- 
ing him to scrap or alter travel 
abroad to avoid the risk of arrest 
and extradition to the Interna- 
tional Criminal Court. Still, Sudan 
said Monday, he had accepted an 
invitation to visit Russia next 
month. 

The invitation to the president, 
Omar Hassan al-Bashir, from 
President Vladimir V. Putin of 
Russia, presents a new test of Mr. 
Bashir’s defiance of the interna- 
tional court at The Hague, which 
issued arrest warrants for him 
years ago over the genocide in Su- 
dan’s Darfur region. 

Mr. Bashir’s refusal to heed the 
warrants has come to symbolize a 
broader impunity shown toward 
the court, the international judi- 
cial authority that was created to 
deal with egregious crimes in 
which victims have no other re- 
course. 

The invitation to Mr. Bashir also 
may partly reflect a concerted ef- 
fort by Mr. Putin to reassert Rus- 
sian influence at a time of retreat 
for the United States in parts of 
the Middle East and sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Sudan announced the impend- 
ing visit a few weeks before the 
United States will decide whether 
to lift a 20 -year-old trade embargo 
against the country. Those plans 
were first announced on Jan. 13, 
but the United States said it would 
wait 180 days to assess whether 
Sudan further improves its hu- 
man rights record and addresses 
longstanding internal strife and 
insurgencies including the Darfur 
conflict. 

On Sunday, in possible anticipa- 
tion of an American relaxation of 
sanctions, Mr. Bashir extended a 
cease-fire with rebels, in place for 
nine months, until the end of Octo- 
ber. 

Rights advocates who have 
closely followed Mr. Bashir said it 
remained possible that he could 


An invitation that 
defies warrants over 
genocide in Darfur. 


cancel what would be his first trip 
to Russia. He has reneged on invi- 
tations before, including one from 
Saudi Arabia to the Arab summit 
in May, where in theory Mr. Bashir 
could have hobnobbed with Presi- 
dent Trump. American diplomats 
had urged Mr. Bashir to stay away. 

But the tone of the announce- 
ment about the Russia visit, made 
by Foreign Minister Ibrahim 
Ghandour of Sudan and carried 
via the official Sudan News 
Agency, suggested that Mr. Bashir 
intended to go through with it. 

Mr. Ghandour said the “two 
sides will discuss during the visit a 
number of important files on the 
economic and trade relations as 
well as the political consultation 
and the exchange of support at the 
different international forums.” 

In Russia, there was no official 
announcement of the planned vis- 
it. Some Russian news agencies 
carried a Reuters dispatch about 
it, and the headline by one agency, 
RBC, said, “President who is de- 
fendant at the International Crim- 
inal Court invited to Moscow.” 

There was no immediate com- 
ment from the International Crim- 
inal Court. Fadi El Abdallah, a 
spokesman, did not return tele- 
phone or email messages. 

Rights advocates, however, 
quickly responded. 

“Sudanese President Omar al- 
Bashir is a fugitive sought by the 
I.C.C. for heinous crimes commit- 
ted in Darfur,” said Elise Keppler, 
associate director of the Interna- 
tional Justice Program at Human 
Rights Watch. “The victims de- 
serve to see him travel to one 
place only: The Hague, to face the 
charges against him.” 

Mr. Bashir has two warrants 
against him issued by the court, in 
2009 and 2010. He is facing seven 
counts of war crimes and crimes 
against humanity as well as three 
counts of genocide. 

While Mr. Bashir has visited nu- 
merous nations since, he could be 
arrested if he visits member coun- 
tries of the International Criminal 
Court. He must also use caution in 
avoiding any flight plan that in- 
cludes the airspace of a court 
member. Neither Russia nor the 
United States are members. But 
the longstanding American policy 
has been to isolate Mr. Bashir and 
encourage other countries to re- 
spect the court’s arrest warrants. 

Mr. Bashir was nearly arrested 
at a 2015 African Union meeting in 
South Africa, a court member. He 
was unable to leave while South 
African judges pondered whether 
he should be arrested. President 
Jacob Zuma of South Africa inter- 
vened, permitting Mr. Bashir to 
depart. 


Neil MacFarquhar contributed re- 
porting. 
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Tokyo Vote Sows Doubt on Prime Minister’s Future 


Trump Gives Blunt Signal 



KIM KYUNG-HOON/REUTERS 

Shinzo Abe, Japans prime minister, in Tokyo on Monday. He called the results of a local election 
in which voters resoundingly rejected candidates from his party a “very severe judgment.” 
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Yuriko Koike, Tokyo’s governor, at a campaign event in June. The victory for Tomin First, the 
party she established in January, was widely seen as a reflection of voters’ views of Mr. Abe. 


By MOTOKO RICH 

TOKYO — As recently as this 
spring, Shinzo Abe looked as if he 
was on track to become Japan’s 
longest-serving prime minister, 
no small feat in a country where 
the leadership sometimes seems 
to be equipped with a revolving 
door. 

But a local election in Tokyo has 
put Mr. Abe’s longevity in doubt. 
Voters for the capital’s metropoli- 
tan assembly on Sunday resound- 
ingly rejected candidates from Mr. 
Abe’s party, the Liberal Demo- 
crats, while electing all but one of 
50 fielded by an upstart party 
founded by Tokyo’s popular gov- 
ernor, Yuriko Koike. 

The victory for Tomin First, the 
party Ms. Koike established in 
January, was widely seen as a ref- 
erendum on Mr. Abe as much as a 
vote of confidence in Ms. Koike. 

For several months, Mr. Abe, 
who has been in office since 2012, 
has been dogged by influence- 
peddling scandals, as well as re- 
peated bumbling by some mem- 
bers of his cabinet. He has also 
drawn criticism for pushing 
through a legislative vote on an 
anti-conspiracy bill that many 
said he had not sufficiently ex- 
plained. As the prime minister 
campaigned for his party in Tokyo 
last Friday, a scrum of protesters 
shouted, “Abe, resign!” 

In brief comments to reporters 
on Monday, Mr. Abe appeared 
contrite, calling the Tokyo results 
— in which his party captured less 
than a fifth of the 127 assembly 
seats — a “very severe judgment” 
on his administration. 

“This is the biggest crisis and 
the first major setback for Abe,” 
said Atsuo Ito, a political analyst 
in Tokyo. 

Until recently, Mr. Abe and his 
party behaved with an air of invin- 
cibility, shored up by their two- 
thirds majority in both houses of 
Parliament. But public frustration 
with Mr. Abe has grown. He has 
repeatedly denied involvement in 
two corruption scandals, in which 
his administration is accused of 
providing preferential treatment 
to schools operated by allies of Mr. 
Abe, and he has shielded his de- 
fense minister, Tomomi Inada, 
from criticism of her competence. 

Jiro Yamaguchi, a professor of 
political science at Hosei Univer- 
sity, said Mr. Abe’s “arrogant atti- 
tude” had “made people quite 
anxious.” 

If Mr. Abe’s support has been 
strong in recent years, it may have 
been in part because voters saw 
few alternatives. Nationally, the 
public is wary of the leading oppo- 
sition, the Democratic Party, 
which is seen as having failed to 
deliver during more than three 
years in power before Mr. Abe. 
The party won just five seats in 
the Tokyo assembly election. 

But Ms. Koike’s new party pro- 
vided a fresh option, at least in the 
capital. 

“I just couldn’t vote for them,” 
said Kayo Mochizuki, 60, a Tokyo 
resident, referring to the Liberal 
Democrats. Ms. Mochizuki, who 
voted for a Tomin First candidate, 
suggested that problems like Mr. 
Abe’s were “what happens if 
someone keeps power for a long 
time.” 

According to exit polls by NHK, 
the public broadcaster, 43 percent 
of voters in the Tokyo election said 
they supported the Abe cabinet. 
In the spring, the cabinet had a 60 
percent approval rating in na- 
tional polls. 

It is unclear whether public sen- 
timent in Tokyo will translate into 
national support for Ms. Koike, 
who is widely believed to have 
ambitions to become Japan’s first 
female prime minister. Ms. Koike 
was a member of the Liberal 
Democratic Party, but ran for gov- 
ernor as an independent after the 
party declined to back her; the 
party accepted her resignation on 
Monday. 

As Tokyo’s governor for the 
past year, Ms. Koike has focused 
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on local issues, including reining 
in costs for the 2020 Olympic 
Games and the relocation of the 
famed Tsukiji fish market. 

She has avoided talking about 
national policy, or about her past 
support from ultraconservative 
groups that believe women belong 
in the home and that call for play- 
ing down Japan’s World War II 
atrocities. Ms. Koike has previ- 
ously supported the revision of 
Japan’s pacifist Constitution and a 


A setback for a leader 
who behaved with an 
air of invincibility. 


stronger role for the country’s mil- 
itary, both signature issues for Mr. 
Abe as well. 

Most analysts said Ms. Koike 
did not expect to challenge Mr. 
Abe for his job, but perhaps hoped 
to be his successor. After Sunday’s 
election, she said she would resign 
as head of Tomin First to focus on 
her role as governor. 

“There’s still the question of 
what exactly is her message to a 
national audience — is it just, T’m 
fresh, I’m new?’ ” said Tobias Har- 
ris, a Japan analyst at Teneo Intel- 
ligence, a political risk consul- 
tancy based in New York. “Right 
now there is a ceiling.” He said 
that Ms. Koike’s “routine plays 
well in Tokyo” but added that “it is 
not an easy path to national rele- 
vance.” 


For now, Mr. Abe may face big- 
ger challenges within his own 
party. “It’s not her that’s the 
threat,” said Michael Thomas 
Cucek, an adjunct professor at 
Waseda University and Temple 
University in Tokyo. “It’s his other 
rivals in the party who can take 
this loss and beat him with it.” 

Potential contenders within the 
Liberal Democrats include Shige- 
ru Ishiba, a legislator and former 
cabinet minister who called the 
Tokyo election a “historic defeat,” 
and Foreign Minister Fumio 
Kishida, who has been quietly 
waiting in the wings to succeed 
Mr. Abe. 

Mr. Abe’s term runs until the 
end of 2018. But in March, the 
party voted to change its rules to 
let a leader serve three consecu- 
tive terms, setting the stage for 
Mr. Abe to govern until 2021. 

If his popularity continues to 
erode, it would be an echo of Mr. 
Abe’s first term as prime minister. 
He resigned in 2007 after just a 
year in office, as his administra- 
tion foundered on a series of blun- 
ders and scandals. 

Since returning to power in 2012 
and holding on to it, Mr. Abe has 
been viewed as having learned 
lessons and become a much more 
savvy politician. 

He could yet be saved by his 
skills in international diplomacy. 
He is the rare world leader who 
has managed to get most of what 
he wanted from President Trump. 
With a likely visit by Mr. Trump to 
Japan in the fall and various up- 
coming Asian summit meetings, 
Mr. Abe could try to divert the 
public’s attention from the recent 


scandals to Japan’s role in the re- 
gion. 

“To promote Japan’s interests 
internationally, having Mr. Abe is 
very important, and Japanese 
people understand this,” said Koji 
Murata, a professor of interna- 
tional relations at Doshisha Uni- 
versity in Kyoto. 

Advisers to Mr. Abe have indi- 
cated that he is also likely to re- 
shuffle his cabinet later this sum- 
mer, as a way of defusing some of 
the criticism of his administration. 
Until now, he has steadfastly sup- 
ported his most gaffe-prone 
cabinet minister, Ms. Inada, a 
longtime close ally whom he once 
was thought to be grooming as his 
successor. 

As recently as last week, Mr. 
Abe stood by Ms. Inada after she 
suggested that the Self-Defense 
Forces, Japan’s military, backed a 
candidate in the Tokyo elections. 
Japan’s Constitution prohibits the 
military from engaging in political 
activity. 

Analysts say that kind of sup- 
port for his friends could be Mr. 
Abe’s biggest liability. “The people 
who have been betraying Abe and 
hobbling his administration are 
his personal friends,” Mr. Cucek 
said. 

By defending Ms. Inada, as well 
as the school operators he is ac- 
cused of giving special favors, Mr. 
Abe has alienated the public, Mr. 
Cucek said. 

“He can’t reshuffle his own 
name out of the cabinet and re- 
place him with someone who is 
more politically savvy,” Mr. Cucek 
said. “He can’t get rid of the major 
problem, which is himself.” 


North Korea Fires Missile Amid Rising Tensions With U.S. 


By CHOE SANG-HUN 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea launched a ballistic missile 
on Tuesday, the first such test 
since President Trump and his 
South Korean counterpart, Moon 
Jae-in, agreed to put more pres- 
sure on the country to come to the 
negotiating table. 

The missile took off from the 
Banghyon airfield in the north- 
western town of Kusong and flew 
578 miles before landing in the sea 
between North Korea and Japan, 
the South Korean military said in 
a statement. Military officials 
were still analyzing flight data to 
determine what type of missile 
had been used. 

It was the first missile test by 
the North since it launched land- 
to-sea cruise missiles off its east 
coast on June 8. Under a series of 
United Nations Security Council 
resolutions, North Korea is 
banned from developing or test- 
ing ballistic missiles. 

According to the Japanese gov- 
ernment, the missile flew for 40 
minutes before landing in the so- 
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called exclusive economic zone in 
the sea between Japan and the Ko- 
reas. The United States Pacific 
Command said it had tracked the 
intermediate range missile for 37 
miles. In Seoul, Mr. Moon, who 
during his election campaign this 
year advocated talks with the 
North, called a meeting of senior 
security officials to discuss the lat- 
est provocation, his office said. 

The launch occurred hours be- 
fore Independence Day began in 
the United States. In 2006, as the 
July 4 holiday was still being cele- 
brated, North Korea test-fired six 
ballistic missiles. 

On Twitter late Monday, Mr. 
Trump was apparently referring 
to North Korea’s leader, Kim Jong- 
un, when he wrote: “North Korea 
has just launched another missile. 
Does this guy have anything bet- 
ter to do with his life? Hard to be- 
lieve that South Korea and Japan 
will put up with this much longer. 
Perhaps China will put a heavy 
move on North Korea and end this 
nonsense once and for all!” 

Mr. Trump has been trying, so 
far without success, to enlist 
China to pressure Pyongyang to 
curtail its nuclear and missile pro- 


grams. 

North Korea last launched a 
ballistic missile from Kusong on 
May 14, when it tested what it 
called a new weapon that could 
carry a large, heavy nuclear war- 
head. The intermediate-range 
Hwasong-12, believed to have a 
longer range than any other North 
Korean missile tested until then, 
landed in the sea between the 
North and Japan. It flew 489 miles 
and soared to an altitude of 1,312 
miles. At the time, North Korea 
said that the missile was launched 
at a deliberately high angle so it 
would not fall too close to a neigh- 
boring country, and that if 
launched at a normal trajectory, it 
could target American military 
bases in the Pacific. Some outside 
analysts have reached a similar 
conclusion. 

North Korea also launched 
what the Pentagon called “a medi- 
um- or intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missile” from the Banghyon air 
base on Feb. 12. The missile, which 
was identified as a Pukguksong-2, 
flew 310 miles. North Korea has 
said Pukguksong-2 could carry a 
nuclear payload. The missile was 
also fired from a mobile-launch 


vehicle and used a solid-fuel tech- 
nology that missile experts said 
will make it easier to hide it and 
launch on short notice. 

The Pukguksong-2 test was 
conducted as Mr. Trump was host- 
ing Japan’s prime minister, Shinzo 
Abe, on an official visit. 

In remarks to reporters, Mr. 
Abe called for a strengthening of 
“unity of the international com- 
munity.” He also specifically ap- 
pealed to Presidents Xi Jinping of 
China and Vladimir V. Putin of 
Russia to “have a constructive re- 
sponse to North Korea.” 

North Korea has been trying to 
build a reliable intermediate- 
range ballistic missile, which 
would be able to reach American 
military bases in the Pacific. At 
the same time, it has vowed to de- 
velop the ability to attack the 
United States with nuclear war- 
heads, although it has never 
tested an intercontinental ballistic 
missile that could fly across the 
Pacific. 

Missile experts say North Ko- 
rea may still be years away from 
mastering the technologies 
needed to build a reliable inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 


To China on North Korea 


From Page A1 

freed in a coma. 

A go-it-alone approach by Mr. 
Trump would also further antago- 
nize China, since it would require 
blacklisting multiple Chinese 
banks and companies that do 
business with the North. The 
United States began doing so on a 
modest scale last week by desig- 
nating four Chinese entities and 
individuals. 

The precarious state of United 
States-China relations was cap- 
tured by the way the two sides 
characterized the call. The White 
House said only that Mr. Trump 
had raised the “growing threat” of 
North Korea’s weapons programs 
with Mr. Xi. The Chinese, in a 
more detailed statement, said the 
relationship was being “affected 
by some negative factors.” 

The latest of these — and per- 
haps the most grating to the Chi- 
nese — was a naval maneuver in 
which an American guided-mis- 
sile destroyer sailed near dis- 
puted territory claimed by Beijing 
in the South China Sea. The move- 
ment by the warship, the Stethem, 
off Triton Island in the Paracel ar- 
chipelago prompted a furious re- 
sponse from China’s government, 
which called it a “serious political 
and military provocation.” 

Still, neither leader appeared 
ready to abandon the rapport that 
Mr. Trump and Mr. Xi established 
in April at a summit meeting in 
Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. Trump 
avoided any personal jabs at Mr. 
Xi; the Chinese government said 
tensions were to be expected in a 
relationship this complex. But 
each leader has learned a hard les- 
son about the other, according to 
officials and outside analysts. 

Mr. Xi, they said, miscalculated 
what China needed to do to satisfy 
Mr. Trump, thinking he could buy 
him off with a few highly visible 
measures, like banning coal pur- 
chases from the North. Mr. Trump 
overvalued the personal touch by 
betting that a few hearty hand- 
shakes with Mr. Xi would over- 
come China’s deep-rooted resist- 
ance to pressuring North Korea. 

“The Chinese tried to figure out 
what was the absolute minimum 
they needed to do,” said Bonnie S. 
Glaser, director of the China 
Power Project at the Center for 
Strategic and International Stud- 
ies. “The administration has sig- 
naled repeatedly that they had to 
shut down these banks and front 
companies in northeast China 
that enable North Korea.” 

Chinese officials professed sur- 
prise last week when the White 
House rolled out three tough 
steps, back to back. It imposed 
sanctions on a Chinese bank, ac- 
cusing it of acting as a conduit for 
illicit North Korean financial ac- 
tivity, as well as on a Chinese com- 
pany and two Chinese citizens. 

It approved the sale of $1.4 bil- 
lion in weapons to Taiwan, which 
China regards as a breakaway 
province. And it labeled China one 
of the worst offenders in an annual 
State Department report on hu- 
man trafficking. 

The White House also signaled 


Mark Landler reported from 
Washington , and Javier 
Hernandez from Beijing. Motoko 
Rich contributed reporting from 
Tokyo, and Rick Gladstone from 
New York. Iris Zhao contributed 
research from Beijing. 


it would act against imported Chi- 
nese steel as part of a broader 
campaign against steel dumping 
around the world. But the Com- 
merce Department’s report on the 
steel market, which would be the 
basis for tariffs and other sanc- 
tions, is still undergoing revisions 
and will not be released before the 
Group of 20 meeting. 

The American destroyer’s 
cruise past Triton appeared to be 
especially offensive to China. It 
was only the second time since 
Mr. Trump took office in January 
that an American warship had ig- 
nored China’s claims in the South 
China Sea. On May 24, another 
guided-missile destroyer, the 
Dewey, traversed Mischief Reef in 
the disputed Spratly Islands. 

“The Chinese side strongly 
urges the U.S. side to immediately 
stop such kind of provocative op- 
erations that violate China’s 
sovereignty and threaten China’s 
security,” a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Lu Kang, said on Sun- 
day. “The Chinese side will contin- 
ue to take all necessary means to 
defend national sovereignty and 
security.” 

Washington and Beijing con- 
firmed that Mr. Trump requested 
the call on Sunday. But American 
officials said their Chinese coun- 
terparts signaled that they were 
eager to clear the air after a 


A go-it-alone 
approach by the U.S. 
may further 
antagonize Beijing. 


bumpy week. 

Cheng Xiaohe, an associate pro- 
fessor of international relations at 
Renmin University in Beijing, said 
it was “a little bit odd” that Mr. Xi 
had agreed to the call. Still, he 
said, the gesture indicated that 
China was seeking to maintain 
“stability and some momentum” 
with Mr. Trump and perhaps deter 
him from taking more extreme 
measures, such as military action. 

“The actions the administration 
has taken have upset the Chinese, 
no doubt about it,” Professor 
Cheng said. “The conversations 
demonstrate that China is still 
willing to talk with Trump and 
work with the U.S. government to 
deal with North Korea’s nuclear 
issues.” 

China’s resistance has led Mr. 
Trump to turn to other nations, no- 
tably Japan and South Korea, for 
help in resolving the crisis. 

He had a warmer call with 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe of Ja- 
pan, who praised his decision to 
penalize Chinese entities accused 
of doing illicit business with the 
North, according to Kyodo News, 
a Japanese news agency. Mr. 
Trump will host a dinner with Mr. 
Abe and Moon Jae-in, South Ko- 
rea’s new president, at the Group 
of 20 in Hamburg on Thursday. 

Some former officials said the 
tensions between Mr. Trump and 
Mr. Xi were neither new nor par- 
ticularly troubling. 

“We’ve had similar dynamics 
under Bush, Clinton and Obama,” 
said Jeffrey A. Bader, a China ad- 
viser to President Barack Obama. 
“It’s not an either-or. We operate 
in a nether zone with the Chinese.” 
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Cabby War Echoes Brexit Rift 

The battle pitting Londons iconic black taxis against Uber has less to do with the disruptive 
power of an app or a new business model than with the disruption of Britain itself. 


From Page A1 

“would be like London without Big Ben.” 

The vote to leave the European Union, 
known here as Brexit, exposed a deep 
rift between those who have profited 
from globalization, sometimes spectacu- 
larly, and those who feel threatened by 
immigration and automation. Six out of 
10 Londoners, including Mrs. Bakkali, 
voted against Brexit. But Mr. Walsh and 
most black-cab drivers interviewed for 
this article voted in favor. 

One year after that vote, Britain is on 
edge. More divided than ever after an in- 
conclusive election, the country has 
lived through four terrorist attacks in re- 
cent months — three by British Muslims 
and one against them. A charred housing 
project where a fire killed at least 80 
mostly disadvantaged tenants in one of 
London’s richest boroughs has turned 
into a somber monument to inequality. 

Uber, meanwhile, has become its own 
symbol of excess. Revelations of an ag- 
gressive corporate culture that saw 
employees harassed, drivers mistreated 
and regulators dodged forced the compa- 
ny’s founder, Travis Kalanick, to resign 
as chief executive last month. 

Mrs. Bakkali, the daughter of Moroc- 
can farmers, and Mr. Walsh, the son of a 
north London construction worker, are 
small players in these much bigger dra- 




Top, Zahra Bakkali, who 
immigrated from Morocco 
in 1997 and now drives for 
Uber, voted against Brexit. 
Above, Paul Walsh, a long- 
time black-cab driver who 
says Uber is “killing a cul- 
ture,” voted in favor. At 
right, Uber representatives 
talk with drivers at an Uber 
center in London. 


Losing London 

This article is part of a series 
examining whether Brexit will 
sink a great global city. 


mas. They want the same thing: to claw 
their way into the middle class and give 
their children a shot at a better life. Yet 
they are on opposite sides of a kind of 
low-level guerrilla warfare on London’s 
streets. 

“They drive up to you so close, you find 
yourself going through a red light,” Mrs. 
Bakkali said of black cabs she had en- 
countered. The drivers give the middle 
finger, she said, and shout abuse. And 
they certainly “never give way.” Some 
black cabs have offensive cartoons on 
display. One even had a custom license 
plate: “H8 UBER.” 

For Mrs. Bakkali, black cabs have be- 
come a byword for populism and racism. 
For Mr. Walsh, Uber is shorthand for ev- 
erything he believes is wrong with glob- 
alization — and proof that successive 
governments have failed hard-working 
citizens like him. 

Grant Davis, chairman of the London 
Cab Drivers Club, recounted a meeting 
with a minister in the Conservative gov- 
ernment about a year ago. “I said to him, 
T’m from a working-class family, I grew 
up in social housing,”’ said Mr. Davis, 
who has driven a black cab in London for 
29 years. “I said, T believed in the con- 
servative ethos: Work hard, better my- 
self. I don’t want no benefits. But what 
you have done is you’re killing us for an 
American company that is paying taxes 
in the Netherlands.’ ” 

“Look at all those cabdrivers, we are 
all from poor families,” he recalled telling 
the minister, Sajid Javid, then the busi- 
ness secretary. “I wanted to be my own 
boss. I’ve done everything you said I 
should do. And you’ve pulled the rug 
from under my feet.” 

The Knowledge 

“In London, driving a cab is a vocation,” 
Mr. Walsh said one morning in April. “It’s 
a way of life.” 

He drove past the Union Jack pub, 
then right, then left and into a hidden 
courtyard with everything a cabby could 
want: gas, parking, spare parts and a 
canteen that serves an all-day fried Eng- 
lish breakfast. 


In other cities, the latest immigrant 
group to arrive takes up the taxi trade, 
Mr. Walsh said. Not here. “First you in- 
vest several years studying,” he ex- 
plained. “Then you invest 45,000 pounds 
in your cab,” or about $58,000. 

Uber, he said, is not just killing a busi- 
ness model: “It’s killing a culture.” 

Mr. Walsh proudly conforms to most 
stereotypes about London cabbies. Opin- 
ionated, witty and full of trivia about his 
city, he claims to be able to “speak for two 
minutes on any subject.” 

Inside the canteen, Chelsea was play- 
ing Sunderland on two flat-screen televi- 
sions. There was vinegar on the table 
and spotted dick on the menu. The place 
could not be more British. Except that 
the entire staff seemed to be Eastern Eu- 
ropean. 

A lot of Poles now live where Mr. Walsh 
grew up, in Harlesden, northwest Lon- 
don. When he was a boy in the 1960s and 
’70s, most children in the neighborhood 
were either black or had Irish roots, as he 
did: “Plastic Dreads or plastic Paddies,” 
said Mr. Walsh, now 53. 

His father worked in construction and 
his mother in a cookie factory, but they 
saved up and moved the family to Wemb- 
ley, a more middle-class area. “My par- 
ents were aspirational and brought me 
up that way,” he said. 

Earning a taxi badge was a ticket to 
upward mobility, but it required master- 
ing the Knowledge. The dropout rate is 
70 percent. Six days a week, Mr. Walsh 
would crisscross London on a scooter 
memorizing roughly 2,000 miles of road. 
He had regular 20 -minute “appear- 
ances” — oral tests with examiners “who 
put the fear of the devil” into him, he said. 
One of them had a wooden parrot on the 
windowsill and a stuffed Persian cat on 
his desk, “like a James Bond villain,” he 
recalled. 

“He would sit against the window — 
you’d only see his silhouette, and it 
looked like the parrot was on his shoul- 
der,” Mr. Walsh said. “Then he would grill 
you on the most obscure routes.” 

At night, Mr. Walsh dreamed of Lon- 
don and woke up sweating. Texas Lega- 
tion to Union Chapel. Cumberland Mar- 
ket to Redhill Street. Policeman’s Hook 
to Trinity Church. “You live and breathe 
the Knowledge,” he said. “It takes over 
your brain.” 

He got his badge on Nov. 10, 1994, a 
Thursday. It had taken him nearly three 
years, one year less than the average, 
and he was as proud as he had ever been. 

“Three years,” he said. “And then Uber 
turned the Knowledge into an app.” 

‘Onboarding’ 

On a sunny Thursday morning last June, 
one week before Britain voted to leave 
the European Union, Mrs. Bakkali 
dropped off her youngest child at school 
and then sat in her car, staring at the 
Uber app. She hesitated and finally 
turned it on. It was her first day on the 
job. 

She had come to London in 1997, at age 
18, unable to read or write or drive, with a 
new husband she barely knew. Her hus- 
band, the son of Moroccan immigrants 
who had arrived in London in the 1960s, 
had escorted her from a village without 
electricity in the mountains behind Mar- 
rakesh to a new, unimaginable life. To 
mark the occasion, her mother-in-law 
had paid for a black cab from Heathrow 
Airport back to East Street Market in 
southeast London, her new home. 

Mrs. Bakkali had never left her coun- 
try before, never taken an airplane, 
never even owned a passport. Asked for 
her signature, she could make only a 
clumsy doodle. 

Now 38, Mrs. Bakkali is hungry for ed- 
ucation. She takes a weekly mathematics 
class at a community college in West- 
minster, her “Wednesday treat.” She be- 
gan taking English classes after giving 
birth to her first daughter, who is now 18 
and plans to study math at university 
next year. 

“Girls in my village were not allowed,” 
she said of schooling. 

In 2010, Mrs. Bakkali was eight 
months pregnant with her fifth child, 
with her twins in a stroller and a child on 
each arm, when the bus driver, a black 
man, hissed at her, “You bloody foreign- 
ers, you come to this country and just 
keep having babies.” 

It was not the first time. “I just started 
crying,” Mrs. Bakkali recalled. 

That night, she told her husband they 
needed to buy a car, and he needed to 
learn to drive, because she never wanted 
to take public transportation again. 
Afraid of driving, he refused. So she got 
her own license. 

Mrs. Bakkali loved driving. About a 
year ago, over breakfast, she confessed 
her dream: to become a bus driver. 

“What about Uber?” her husband 
asked. 

They went online and booked an ap- 
pointment for the next morning, a Sun- 
day. By lunchtime she had registered 
with Uber, heard a presentation, taken 
an online topography test, received a 
certificate from the company and ap- 
plied for the obligatory government 
background check. It took a few weeks to 
get a “private hire license” from Trans- 
port for London, the city’s transportation 
regulator. 

Then she was, in Uber speak, “on- 
boarded.” 

Guerrilla Warfare 

Big Ben had just chimed 11 a.m. in its fa- 
miliar jingle when Mr. Walsh was navi- 
gating his cab around Parliament 
Square, past Westminster Abbey and 
into an alleyway leading to the head- 
quarters of the governing Conservative 




Party. 

A small but noisy crowd of cabbies 
were already demonstrating outside the 
building’s main entrance. Their signs 
and slogans blamed Uber for an array of 
wrongs, including pollution and rape — 
and the government for siding with Uber. 

Rachel Whetstone, who was a senior 
executive at Uber until April, is married 
to Steve Hilton, a close friend of, and 
once an adviser to, former Prime Min- 
ister David Cameron. When Boris John- 
son, as mayor of London, considered 
clamping down on Uber in 2015, for ex- 
ample by imposing a minimum waiting 
time of five minutes on riders, some 
200,000 Londoners signed a petition in 
protest and he was reportedly told to 
back off. 

“It stinks,” Mr. Walsh said. (Uber de- 
nied that Ms. Whetstone’s close ties to 
Mr. Cameron had any impact on the 
mayor’s decision.) 

Mr. Cameron campaigned to stay in 
the European Union, which is one reason 
that many cabbies voted to leave. “Uber 


loves Europe,” Mr. Walsh said. 

“You basically have governments and 
big business in bed together,” he said. 
“The only loser is the working class.” 

The protesters slowly marched to- 
ward Victoria Street and the headquar- 
ters of Transport for London, or T.F.L. 
Cabbies say that T.F.L. stands for Totally 
Failing London. 

“Look,” said Mr. Walsh, who was back 
in his cab and now following the march 
by road. “London has a great history of 
taking in refugees: the Huguenots, the 
Russians, the Jews after World War II,” 
he said. “But there is a difference be- 
tween refugees and economic migrants.” 

“They come here and push down our 
living standards,” he said. “There comes 
a day where you have to say, ‘Stop.’ ” 

“Brexit” was just that, he said. “We 
said, ‘Stop.’ ” 

“It’s not a racist thing,” Mr. Walsh add- 
ed. “Lots of cabbies are Jewish and 
Irish.” 

“It’s about fairness,” he said. “No one’s 
wages have gone up in the 10 years since 
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Above, Big Ben and the 
Houses of Parliament seen 
from a black cab in London. 
The taxis represent the old 
guard, tracing their lineage 
to the 17th century. Prospec- 
tive drivers like Leon Smart, 
at left, face a rigorous exam 
known as “the Knowledge.” 
Cabbies spend years memo- 
rizing some 25,000 streets 
and 100,000 landmarks in 
preparation for the test. 


the crash, and everyone who’s coming 
here is getting it on a plate.” 

He pulled out his phone to check his 
Facebook feed. A popular bagel shop on 
Brick Lane in East London had signed up 
with Uber Eats, the company’s delivery 
service. Some drivers were calling for a 
boycott on the Facebook group Save Our 
Black Taxis. 

“That’s your black cab trade gone,” 
one comment read, followed by more of 
the same: 

“I don’t need Uber poison.” 

“Freaking disgraceful.” 

Uber says it receives hundreds of com- 
plaints a month from its drivers about 
abuse from cabbies. Some comments are 
rude (“Uber slave!”); many are racist 
(“Go back to your country!”). 

Sometimes when a customer cancels, 
Mrs. Bakkali worries that it is because 
she is Muslim. In her photograph on the 
Uber app, she wears a head scarf dis- 
creetly tied at the back of her neck. 

There are several Muslim women on 
Mrs. Bakkali’s WhatsApp group Uber 


Super Ladies (women make up a small 
minority of Uber drivers and cab- 
drivers). Some of them met at a party 
Uber held for them on International 
Women’s Day. They shared pastries and 
stories about the relentless hostility 
coming from cabbies. 

“They have all these advantages,” 
Mrs. Bakkali said: Black cabs can use 
bus lanes and taxi stands, and be hailed 
on the street, “but they are angry with 
us.” 

One friend, also a Muslim woman, was 
so shaken by a recent encounter that she 
almost quit. A cabdriver had gotten out 
of his taxi and come toward her car, wav- 
ing a fist and shouting: “You Muslim, 
you can’t even drive! Take off that 
scarf!” 

Race to the Bottom? 

Mrs. Bakkali recently had a polite ex- 
change with a cabby, a man from 
Somalia, who rolled down his window at 
a red light. 


“Salaam aleikum, sister,” he told her, 
smiling. “You’re taking our business.” 

“It’s my business, too,” she replied. 

“How is it, sister? Small money?” 

“Sometimes big, sometimes small.” 

Mrs. Bakkali once earned £340 in a sin- 
gle shift, working 20 hours straight. She 
dropped off her last customer in Wey- 
bridge, west of London, at 6 : 30 a.m., then 
found a parking lot, locked her car doors 
and napped before turning the app back 
on and making her way home. 

On average, though, she takes home 
closer to £300 a week after paying for in- 
surance, gas and twice-weekly car- 
washes. Earning and controlling her 
own money for the first time is liberating, 
she says, but even with her husband’s in- 
come from a part-time supermarket job, 
the family relies on benefits like subsi- 
dized housing. 

“It’s hard,” she admitted. 

Last year, Uber raised its commission 
on every ride to 25 percent, from 20, for 
new drivers. Mrs. Bakkali recently went 
to a drivers’ meeting at Uber’s biggest 


“Greenlight Hub,” or drivers’ center, in 
London. The room was packed. Every- 
body had the same urgent plea: Could 
Uber cut its commission back to 20 per- 
cent? 

The answer was no. 

“They love riders more than drivers,” 
Mrs. Bakkali said. When she took two 
weeks off around Easter, she found that 
in the days after, few jobs were sent her 
way. Her earnings were halved. “The 
app punishes you for taking breaks,” she 
said. (Uber denies that its algorithm de- 
liberately penalizes breaks, but all Uber 
drivers interviewed for this article be- 
lieve that it does.) 

Mr. Walsh says that the cabbies’ fight 
is with Uber — not with its drivers. “We 
see them sleep in their cars,” he said. 
“Uber is turning the time back to the 
Victorian era.” 

He was having a cup of tea with fellow 
cabdrivers outside a small green wooden 
hut near Buckingham Palace, one of 13 
remaining “cabmen’s shelters” dating 
from the days when cabs were still horse- 


drawn coaches. 

One cabby recently sold his taxi be- 
cause there was not enough work. He is 
leasing one now but may quit altogether, 
he said. “Most weeks you’re just trying to 
cover your costs.” 

Before Uber, Mr. Walsh would have 20 
fares a day. Now the number is closer to 
five. “They want to price us out of the 
market,” he said, “and then they’ll raise 
prices — you watch.” 

And when cars go driverless, he added 
bitterly, “cabbies and Uber drivers will 
both be history.” 

Mrs. Bakkali shrugs at the idea. She 
grew up without running water or a 
phone. To visit her grandparents, she 
had to walk — for a day. 

“So much has changed in my life,” she 
said. If someday driving is no longer an 
option, she may start her own business, 
she said. Embroidery, perhaps, or 
sewing. 

Mr. Walsh accepts that black cabs 
have been slow to adapt to change. Cred- 
it-card machines were made mandatory 
only last fall. Ride-hailing apps for black 
cabs remain fragmented. But he believes 
that his brain can beat a navigation sys- 
tem any day. Years ago, he took part in a 
research project at University College 
London that found that memorizing a 
map of the city resulted in an enlarged 
hippocampus. 

“Cabdrivers’ brains are bigger,” Mr. 
Walsh said proudly. 

Navigation systems do not know nick- 
names like the Policeman’s Hook. They 
cannot deal with incomplete addresses 
and do not know the best shortcuts when 
traffic is bad. And they cannot tell you 
where to buy the best salt beef bagels. 

“We’re still better than the machines,” 
he said. “But who will come and protect 
us?” 
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Where Kings Once Reigned , Macron Offers France a ‘Contractual Republic ’ 
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President Emmanuel Macron of France on his way to address both houses at a rare joint session of Parliament at the Palace of Versailles outside Paris on Monday. 
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Mr. Macron outlined a broad plan for his five-year term during the joint session of Parliament on 
Monday and called for a “reweaving” of the relationship between the government and citizens. 


By ADAM NOSSITER 

PARIS — Declaring that citi- 
zens had an “overwhelming thirst 
for renewal,” President Emman- 
uel Macron urged France’s legis- 
lators in a speech on Monday to 
live up to the “gravity of the cir- 
cumstances,” warning against the 
fear and cynicism wrought by 
poverty, terrorism, new forms of 
labor and ecological change. 

The new president cast himself 
both as the agent of change 
France wanted and as his coun- 
try’s rampart against a newly un- 
certain world order. 

Mr. Macron has said little since 
his election on May 7, cultivating 
something of an air of mystery 
about his exact intentions. He 
broke that semisilence on Monday 
in a speech lasting well over an 
hour to a rare joint session of the 
French Parliament at Versailles. 

He gave a lofty outline of his 
five-year term, setting a tone but 
largely eschewing specifics. 

Instead, the president reverted 
to campaign mode: an extended, 
high-flown discourse centered 
largely on the ordinary citizen’s al- 
most mystical relationship to po- 
litical power. That relationship 
had been damaged, he suggested. 

Along the way he ranged 
widely, with morale-boosting 
praise for France’s cultural her- 
itage, a plea for “humane and just” 
treatment of refugees, demands 
for a less technocratic European 
Union, and a semidisguised dig at 
the United States under President 
Trump when he warned against 
those “democracies, longtime al- 
lies, now menacing the estab- 
lished order.” 

By the standards of American 
speechmaking, it was abstract. 
But Mr. Macron was making a 
point: French citizens were de- 
manding change after years of 
stagnation, change was needed 
and he was the man to bring it 
about. 

“It’s about nothing less than re- 
weaving, between French citizens 
and the republic, the relationship 


In a lofty speech at 
Versailles , a new 
leader promises to 
bring change. 


that has dissolved under the me- 
chanical exercise of power,” Mr. 
Macron said. 

“A contractual relationship,” he 
added. “From efficiency, repre- 
sentativity and responsibility, I 
want the emergence of a contrac- 
tual republic.” 

“Our democracy can only be 
nourished in action, and in our 
ability to change what is every- 
day, and real,” he said. “It isn’t five 
years of adjustments and half- 
measures that we have in front of 
us,” Mr. Macron said. The French 
were “expecting a profound trans- 
formation.” 

For a start, he proposed shrink- 
ing by a third the body that was 


listening to him, France’s pletho- 
ric Parliament of over 900 mem- 
bers. Then, he told the lawmakers 
that they had to legislate less. 

“Let’s try to put an end to the 
proliferation of legislation,” he 
said — which was not consistent 
with the rapidly changing econ- 
omy and society that confronts 
France. 

That plea was consistent with 
the disdain Mr. Macron has shown 
from the beginning for the world 
of conventional French politics. 

He stunned the traditional par- 
ties on the right and the left, and 
he is now buoyed by the election 
last month of a big majority from 
his own political movement. 

“The French people have 
shown their impatience with a po- 
litical world made up of sterile 
quarrels and hollow ambitions in 
which we have lived up until now,” 
he said on Monday. 

Polls show the French are now 
more optimistic than they have 
been in some years. Mr. Macron 
aimed to encourage this optimism 
about the future on Monday. 

He called for France to become 
“the center of a new humanist 
project for the world,” telling citi- 
zens to beware “the cynicism that 
lies dormant in all of us.” 

He added, “And it is within each 
one of us that we must shut it up, 
day after day.” 


He got in a dig at the French 
news media, which he has largely 
shunned since his election, calling 
for “an end to these manhunts,” 
the “incessant search for scandal” 


and a “frenzy that is unworthy of 
us” — and that has already cost 
him several ministers, tainted by 
potential financial misdeeds. 

However, Mr. Macron himself 


largely benefited from the most 
notorious such “manhunt” this 
year. He would probably not have 
been elected but for revelations in 
the news media about an embez- 


zlement scandal touching his 
leading rival, the center-right poli- 
tician Francois Fillon. 

The Versailles speech was boy- 
cotted by members of Parliament 
on the far left, already taking up 
arms against Mr. Macron over his 
plans to overhaul France’s labor 
codes, and already casting the 
new president as the destroyer of 
the nation’s social protections. He 
touched only briefly on his labor 
overhaul plans on Monday. 

But unusually for a French poli- 
tician, he warned against the en- 
croachments of the welfare state 
on the citizens’ sense of personal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Macron has been criticized 
— most recently over the week- 
end — for slighting references to 
the less fortunate in French soci- 
ety, and to those who are not eco- 
nomically successful. That criti- 
cism did not appear to faze him in 
Monday’s speech. 

“Protecting the weakest” 
should not make of them “perma- 
nent wards of the state,” he said. 

“Certainly, we’ve got to recog- 
nize the essential role of public 
service, and of our civil servants,” 
he said. “But protecting the weak- 
est doesn’t mean transforming 
them into helpless minors,” he 
said. “Every French person has a 
responsibility and a role to play in 
the conquests to come.” 



TEHRAN JOURNAL 

Trump Revives a Fading Art: 
Anti-American Propaganda 


By THOMAS ERDBRINK 

TEHRAN — Mocking presidents of 
the Great Satan, the United States, has 
long been standard practice during 
state-backed rallies in Iran, where 
anti-Americanism is ingrained in state 
ideology. 

For decades, Iranian revolutionary 
families would work late into the night 
to make sock puppets, cartoons and 
effigies of every American president 
since Jimmy Carter, then proudly pa- 
rade them around during an anti-Amer- 
ican protest and burn them in a bonfire. 

Some would dress up with Uncle Sam 
top hats, Bill Clinton imitators would 
always have a big cigar hanging from 
his puppet mouth, and George W. Bush 
would be decorated with stars of David, 
to highlight the special relationship 
with Israel. 

But as even the staunchest hard- 
liners would admit, the number of zeal- 
ous protesters had dwindled over the 
years. In recent times, most people 
have been content just to pick up 
posters given to them by the authori- 
ties. President Barack Obama’s out- 
reach to Iran, brokering a nuclear 
agreement and giving up on regime 
change, was not good for the local sock 
puppet and effigy industry. 

But in President Trump the United 
States has a new, colorful president 
who denounces Iran, and Iranian hard- 
line groups cannot believe their good 
luck. This Monday, at a cartoon and 
caricature contest where the only goal 
was to make fun of President Trump, 
the zealots were back in force. 

Several winners received cash prizes 
in dollars for showing the president in 
the white robes of the Ku Klux Klan, 
sharing a Time magazine cover with 
Adolf Hitler, or as Captain America 
wielding the Statue of Liberty as a 
bludgeon. 


Some of the cartoons were also hung 
across Tehran. One poster, featured 
prominently at a busy intersection, 
showed Mr. Trump doing something to 
the rear of an elephant, symbol of the 
Republican Party, while also wearing a 
swastika armband and with the decapi- 
tated head of Lady Liberty at its feet. 

The winning caricature, worth a 
$1,500 cash prize, showed Mr. Trump in 
a suit made of $100 bills, his hair on fire 
and drool dripping from his mouth. 
Winning artists also received an ab- 
stract statue topped with a golden 


‘We are really , really 
happy with Trump,’ a 
hard-liner says. 


swoosh of Mr. Trump’s signature 
hairdo. 

The date of the exhibition, July 3, is 
the anniversary of the downing of an 
Iranian passenger plane by the United 
States Navy in 1988 that killed all 290 
people on board. While the Pentagon 
has always insisted the incident was a 
tragic mistake, many Iranians are 
convinced the plane was shot down to 
pressure Iran into ending its eight-year 
war with Iraq. 

“We are really, really happy with 
Trump,” said Resalat Bouzari, a 
speaker at the event. “He shows the 
real face of the so-called United States 
democracy.” Everybody clapped, and 
when Iran’s national anthem played, 
stood up from their chairs to see a 
video of happy Iranians cheering for 
their country. Visitors were given books 
with the logo of the exhibition, a black- 
circled “T” on a white and red back- 
ground, suggestive of the swastika that 
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Satirical depictions of President Trump at the 2017 International Trumpism Cartoon and Caricature Contest in 
Tehran on Monday. The winning caricature, of Mr. Trump in a suit made of $100 bills, earned a $1,500 cash prize. 


was present in several of the cartoons. 

“Trump is the symbol of fascism and 
Nazism, and many investigated his 
statements and concluded they are 
similar to those made by Adolf Hitler,” 
said the organizer of the event, Masoud 
Shojaei-Tabataei. He has been organ- 
izing — or told to organize — cartoon 
contests for several years now. 

He started after European newspa- 
pers began publishing cartoons depict- 
ing the prophet of Islam, Muhammad. 
In retaliation, Iran organized a Holo- 
caust cartoon contest. 

After seeing that people in the West 
became very upset by cartoons show- 
ing Jews with big noses drawing mur- 
der lines around nonexistent bodies 
while wearing placards saying “Holo- 


caust,” they decided to turn the compe- 
tition into a yearly event, with different 
themes. 

“The importance is to test the limits 
of freedom of speech in the West,” Mr. 
Shojaei-Tabataei said in a recent inter- 
view. 

Last year the competition focused on 
the Islamic State terror group, 
specifically how the group is an instru- 
ment of the West, as Iranian officials 
often say. There were lots of drawings 
of terrorists with American flags on 
their chests. 

This year’s focus on “Trumpism” 
came after Iran’s supreme leader, Aya- 
tollah Ali Khamenei, said in a recent 
speech that Mr. Trump was the real 
face of America. Before that, the Irani- 


an leadership had mostly not reacted 
openly to Mr. Trump, buying time while 
they tried to figure out what makes him 
tick. 

“We now know that he is a light- 
weight and gets angry easily,” said 
Payman Babaei, a 26-year-old volun- 
teer at the contest. 

Mr. Babaei acknowledged that he 
would be upset if a similar contest in 
America made fun of Ayatollah 
Khamenei, but he said he had a good 
reason. “Our leader is the pinnacle of 
justice and a light for the world; Mr. 
Trump is just a showman.” 

Still Mr. Babaei said he would not 
take his protest to the streets. 
“Nowadays, we do everything on social 
media. Much more effective.” 
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Jensen Sutta with his wife, Kiha, and sons. The holiday, he said, is a chance to remind the boys “what they can control is that they’re kind and they’re thankful.” 


for the Fourth 



In Pine, Colo. As Americans prepare to celebrate the 
Fourth, are they still feeling pride in a divided country? 


This article is by Jack Healy, Jess Bid- 
good and Alan Blinder. 

Even a divided country can come 
together to celebrate its birthday. Can’t 
it? 

This Fourth of July weekend, we 
wanted to see how patriotic Americans 
were feeling as they hit the road to 
beach parties, mountain cabins and 
backyard barbecues across this frac- 
tious, fractured country. 

Are people still taking pride in a 
country rippling with waves of anger 
and resistance, riven by resentments 
and bitterly divided over issues like 
health care and immigration? Can 
patriotism encompass both supporting 
the president and marching against 
him? Standing during the national 
anthem and taking a knee in protest? 

To find out, we headed to roadside 
restaurants, outlet stores and rest stops 
in Colorado, Georgia and New Hamp- 
shire and spoke with about three dozen 
people as they stopped for bathroom 
breaks and reheated hot dogs. Some 
interviews have been condensed. 

‘We Can Be Kind, 

No Matter What’ 

Jensen Sutta, 39; his wife, Kiha, 36; and 
their two boys, Perry, 6, and Easton, 5, 
had been poking through traffic on the 
way from their home in the suburbs south 
of Denver to a weekend of camping and 
fishing in central Colorado’s mountains. 

Patriotism to me means appreciating 
the military, means appreciating our 
freedom and appreciating the fact that 
anyone really is free to express what 
they want to express. 

Being with our kids on this weekend, 
it does give the opportunity to remind 
them that they can’t control who’s 
elected or can’t control many things, 
but what they can control is that they’re 
kind and they’re thankful. We can be 
kind, no matter what. I never would 
have thought of that prior to this elec- 
tion cycle. 

‘A Good Country, Regardless’ 

Sheldon Henderson, 60, and Robbie 
Robinson, 63, were planning a day of 
motorcycling around the ski town of 
Breckenridge, Colo. Sheldon served in the 
Navy and Robbie in the Air Force, which 
helps feed a friendly rivalry between the 
two. 

Sheldon: This is a good country, regard- 
less of the current political air. 

Robbie: Fourth of July — I have mixed 
emotions. Being a veteran, I’m disap- 
pointed things haven’t gotten any bet- 
ter than it was when I was in the serv- 
ice. I thought that by now we’d be 
closer to utopia than we were. We’re no 
closer. 

Talk of the country’s divides took the 
men’s thoughts to President Barack 
Obama and the recent uproar over 
whether to remove Confederate statues 
and monuments from public squares. 
Robbie: If we’re all Americans, we’d 
treat each other as if we’re all Ameri- 
cans. We actually elected a black man 
president eight years ago. But here’s 
the thing: When you have people all 


over the country in an uproar because 
they don’t want to bury their rebel 
flags? The only reason you would want 
to keep something like that around is 
for hatred. 

‘Not Thinking They’re Bad’ 
for Disagreeing 

Steph Jester, 35, a clinical social worker 
from Thornton, Colo., was getting ready 
for a rugged weekend with her sister and 
nieces with no electricity and few creature 
comforts in a camper in the high country. 
Her husband, a National Guardsman, is 
deployed in the Middle East, so she said 
the family was celebrating “just being 
together and the freedom we’ve got.” 

Her view of patriotism, now: 

It means respecting each other’s 
rights to have different opinions. And 
not thinking they’re bad. 

‘We Need to Respect 
the Position 

Doug Windemuller, 73, a mostly retired 
financial planner, was buying buns, milk 
and Coke at the Pine Junction Country 
Store, just down the road from his home 
in Pine, Colo. Traffic gets so bad on the 
two-lane roads that he and his wife are 
spending the weekend close to home with 
friends and having a backyard hot-dog 
roast. 

How was he planning to celebrate? 

Display the flag, honor it. Believe in 
country, God. I’m a patriot. Loyal to the 
government and the president. We need 
to respect the position, and right now 
that’s not happening in this country. 

That’s how we’re going to get undi- 
vided: by being loyal to the country. 

‘A Lot of People Don’t Have 
What We Have’ 

Roger Ash, 51, and his son, Ethan, 14, 
were in Pine, Colo., headed for a day of 


mountain biking before their family flew 
from Denver to Costa Rica for a vacation. 
Ethan wasn’t sure whether there would be 
fireworks down there. Roger, a teacher in 
Denver, said the holiday made him think 
back to his days working for the Peace 
Corps. 

Roger: I don’t think many Americans 
realize how lucky we are. Yeah, we do 
have people struggling right now, but 
we live better than everybody in the 
world I’ve ever seen. 

Ethan: A lot of people don’t have what 
we have. 

On patriotism and President Trump: 
Roger: I don’t agree with him. I’m a 
bleeding-heart liberal, but I still have to 
support the guy because he is our presi- 
dent. If we don’t, we’re just dividing 
that nation even more. It’s embarrass- 
ing that our kids see this. 

‘We’re Still Free to Choose, 
and to Be’ 

Karene-Sean Hines, who teaches middle 
school English to English-language 
learners and students with learning dis- 
abilities, was heading to Barnstead, N.H., 
to “eat lots of seafood.” 

What are you celebrating most this 
Fourth of July? 

Freedom. We are a country where 
we’re still free to choose, and to be. It’s 
so wonderful. 

In these divided times, what does patrio- 
tism mean to you? 

Patriotism really means focusing on 
what is positive about this country. Our 
loyalty to our flag, and what it stands 
for. Our diversity, which is our greatest 
strength. When you say, ‘Who’s Amer- 
ica?’ we are all Americans. We’re a 
country of immigrants. 

How do you express that? 

“We have a lot of flags, that’s for 


sure. Yes we do. We make sure everyone 
knows this is our country.” 

‘We’re Celebrating 
Hope for the Future’ 

Sveta Bartsch, 40, a paralegal, and her 
husband, David, 54, a landscape architect, 
were making the six-hour trek from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to drop off their daughter at 
camp in Canada. 

David: We’re celebrating hope for the 
future of the country, hope for change. 
We’ve got to get people into office who 
actually take responsibility for their 
jobs. 

Sveta: I adopted America as my country. 
I feel proud to be able to live here. There 
are so many more opportunities here 
than anywhere else. For that reason, I 
live here, even though the rest of my 
family’s in Russia. 

Health care costs are a financial stress, 
and David said he felt his family slipping 
to the lower rungs of the middle class. 

But he said the country’s troubles offered 
some inspiration: 

It makes me feel more motivated to 
get this country on track. 

‘Realizing How Good 
We Have It’ 

Jonny Aquino, 30, from Boston, and his 
stepfather, George Bethoney, 52, of Med- 
field, Mass., were riding their motorcycles 
up to Old Orchard Beach, Me., to enjoy a 
break from their carpentry jobs and, Jonny 
said, be “a couple of beach bums.” 

What are you celebrating most? 

Jonny: New life. I had a daughter not too 
long ago. Her first Fourth of July. 

In these divided times, what does patrio- 
tism mean to you? 

George: Honoring our country, honoring 
our freedom. Supporting our president 
and realizing how good we have it. Real- 
izing that we can get on our bikes, ride 
up to Old Orchard and get back to work. 
Jonny: You can call that the American 
dream. 

‘Maybe It Can 
Bring a Sense of Unity’ 

Sterlin Jenkins, 34, a mover from Law- 
renceville, Ga., planned to eat barbecue 
and lie low: “I just try to hang close.” He 
said his parents’ military service taught 
him the meaning of the Fourth. 

I would say the holiday is more impor- 
tant this year. Maybe it can bring a 
sense of unity after all of the police 
brutality and politics and elections. We 
can just sit back and be one. But we’ll 
probably wake up on July Fifth and get 
back to the same thing. 

‘The South Really 
Thinks About It’ 

Kristy Glass, 36, a real estate agent from 
Hartwell, Ga., stopped at a Cracker Barrel 
for lunch as she headed to the airport for a 
trip to Las Vegas with Bryan Vassar, 41, 
who works in the poultry industry. 

What does the Fourth mean to you? 
Kristy: It just means the freedom of our 


country and the lives people lost for our 
country, and the people fighting for 
everything now. 

Do you think people think about what 
you see as the true meaning of the 
Fourth? 

Kristy: There’s a lot of people who don’t, 
but the South really thinks about it. 

Does that feeling stick around after the 
holiday? 

Kristy: People do sit around and think 
about these things for a short period of 
time, but then they go on about your 
life after that. 

Bryan: I still know what I’m here for, 
and what I stand for. 

‘The Fourth Isn’t the Same’ 

Arturo Guerrero, 22, a heating and cool- 
ing service technician from Gainesville, 
Ga., was going to visit family in Texas, 
watch fireworks and have a cookout. He 
played with his 18-month-old daughter, 
Arabella, as he spoke. 

The country’s more divided than 
usual, and the Fourth isn’t the same. To 
me, the “Sandlot” movie, that’s actually 
the Fourth of July, when they have the 
Fourth of July and the whole neighbor- 
hood has a cookout and celebrates all 
together. That doesn’t happen. It’s just 
so divided, and you can’t hang out with 
your neighbors and have a cookout 
together. That’s my ideal, even though 
it’s a movie. 

‘I Take It Very Personally’ 

Eduardo Lopez, 25, of Watkinsville, Ga., 
said the Fourth is one of the few days 
when the Mexican restaurant he co-owns 
is closed. 

It’s the most important day for us. It 
means to be free. I’ve been in America 
for a long time, but I take it very 
personally. Since I was 10 years old, I’ve 
been feeling part of it. To be a citizen, I 
had to study, so that’s where you learn 
a lot about it. 

You think about what is going on and 
what you have been doing. We always 
think about the Fourth of July, espe- 
cially because it’s when all of our family 
gets together. 

‘We Need to Be Protective 
of Our Country’ 

Jan Winter, 61, and her husband, Jim, 

67, of Jefferson, Ga., were planning a 
low-country boil with friends and neigh- 
bors. 

Jan: We need to be protective of our 
country. We take it for granted, what we 
have, and maybe people are realizing 
that now. We’re a divided country now, 
but since 9/11, 1 haven’t taken my flag 
off my porch, except when it rains. 

Jim: Our country is so divided, so peo- 
ple should be coming together instead 
of trying to be resistant and all that. 
Everybody thinks about hot dogs, ham- 
burgers and going to the fireworks, but 
the founding fathers and all the people 
who served and risked their lives — 
they’re the ones who should be cele- 
brated. 
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Senator Mitch McConnell, left, the majority leader, and Senator John Cornyn, the majority whip. 

False Claims and Flawed Reports 


No, Medicaid Wont 
Make You Sicker 


TheUpshot 


By LINDA QIU 

Republican lawmakers have 
their own version of the facts 
about the impact of their replace- 
ment for the Affordable Care Act. 
Here is an assessment. 

Senator Patrick J. Toomey of 
Pennsylvania said falsely that the 
bill “does not pull the rug from 
anyone currently covered by Oba- 
macare, and keeps the Medicaid 
expansion” 

A reader asked The New York 
Times to examine Mr. Toomey’s 
claims specifically as they relat- 
ed to Pennsylvania, where more 
than 700,000 people gained in- 
surance through the Medicaid 
expansion and 360,000 through 
the exchanges set up by the 
Affordable Care Act. 

While the Senate bill does not 
revoke expanded Medicaid eligi- 
bility, it does gradually reduce 
the federal government’s contri- 
butions, while also capping fu- 
ture funding on a per-enrollee 
basis. The bill’s changes to pre- 
mium tax credits and its elimina- 
tion of cost-sharing subsidies 
would affect all age groups, but 
especially older Americans. 

This would lead to 15 million 
fewer Medicaid enrollees and 
seven million fewer in the indi- 
vidual market within the next 
decade, the Congressional Budg- 
et Office estimated. 

According to the Kaiser Family 
Foundation, a nonpartisan health 
research group, Pennsylvanians 
would see a 72 percent increase 
in out-of-pocket premium costs 
under the new bill, compared 
with a national average increase 
of 74 percent. 

Senator Lamar Alexander of Ten- 
nessee argued that the bill ac- 


By ROBERT PEAR 

WASHINGTON — Congress is 
moving to prevent the Internal 
Revenue Service from enforcing 
one of the more unpopular provi- 
sions of the Affordable Care Act, 
which requires most Americans to 
have health insurance or pay a tax 
penalty. 

The plan is separate from Re- 
publican efforts to repeal the 
health care law, and appears more 
likely to be adopted because it 
would be written into the annual 
spending bill for the Treasury and 
the I.R.S. 

But it has a similar purpose: to 
weaken the health law that Presi- 
dent Trump and Republicans in 
Congress want to dismantle. 

Congress has been working for 
months on a bill to repeal Presi- 
dent Barack Obama’s health care 
law, including the coverage re- 
quirement. That provision, known 
as the individual mandate, is 
widely disliked, according to opin- 
ion polls. 

In case that effort fails or bogs 
down, the House Committee on 
Appropriations has drafted a pro- 
vision to stop the I.R.S. from en- 
forcing the mandate. The restric- 
tions, for the fiscal year that starts 
Oct. 1, are included in an appropri- 
ations bill that was approved on 
Thursday by the Subcommittee 
on Financial Services and General 
Government. 

“None of the funds made avail- 
able by this act may be used by the 
Internal Revenue Service to im- 
plement or enforce section 5000A 
of the Internal Revenue Code,” 
which imposes the tax penalty on 
people who go without insurance, 
the bill says. 

The bill would also prohibit the 


tually “increases Medicaid fund- 
ing” at the rate of inflation, though 
current funding exceeds that. 

Mr. Alexander’s carefully 
worded statement is technically 
accurate, but leaves a misleading 
impression. 

The bill places a limit on the 
federal government’s share of 
Medicaid spending for different 
groups at different times. In 
2020, it pegs funding growth to 
the medical inflation rate for 
children and adults at 3.7 per- 
cent, and at 4.7 percent for dis- 
abled adults and older Ameri- 
cans. In 2025, growth for all 
groups would be tied to the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

But Medicaid spending for 
adults and children under the 
current law is expected to grow 
faster, at 4.9 percent per year — 
a “substantial” difference in 
funding, the budget office said. 

Senator Mitch McConnell, the 
majority leader, said the bill would 
“reduce taxes on the middle 
class,” but most of the benefits go 
to high-income earners. 

The budget office estimated 
that the bill includes tax cuts 
totaling $700 billion over the next 
decade. People at all income 
levels would see some of the 
money, but characterizing the 
cuts as a boon for the middle 
class is misleading. 

More than $230 billion comes 
from repealing two taxes that 
apply only to individuals making 
over $200,000 a year. The bill 
would also eliminate a tax on 
health insurers, amounting to a 
cut of $145 billion. 

Middle-class households would 
see an average tax cut of $280, 
according to the nonpartisan Tax 
Policy Center. In contrast, a 


I.R.S. from enforcing a require- 
ment that employers and insur- 
ance companies inform the gov- 
ernment of the name and Social 
Security number of anyone to 
whom they provide health insur- 
ance coverage. The government 
uses these reports to help admin- 
ister the individual mandate and 
other requirements. 

Representative Tom Graves, 
Republican of Georgia and chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said the 


A plan to erode the 
Affordable Care Acts 
individual mandate. 


panel had produced “a very con- 
servative bill that aligns closely 
with President Trump’s budget.” 
He said the bill would hold the 
budget of the I.R.S. “below the 
2008 level” while providing 
money to improve its customer 
service and cybersecurity. 

Garrett Hawkins, a spokesman 
for Mr. Graves, explained the rea- 
son for the restrictions by saying, 
“While Congress works to pass 
President Trump’s health care 
plan, stopping the I.R.S. from im- 
plementing the harmful individ- 
ual mandate helps provide relief 
for the families suffering under 
Obamacare.” 

The penalty for failing to main- 
tain coverage is either a flat dollar 
amount or a specified percentage 
of household income, whichever is 
greater. For an individual with an- 
nual income of $40,000 and no cov- 


household in the top 1 percent 
would get a cut of $250,000. 
Looking at overall distribution, 
two-thirds of the $700 billion 
would line the pockets of the 
richest one-fifth of Americans. 

The White House and President 
Trump used a flawed report to 
claim the Affordable Care Act led 
to premiums’ doubling and 
tripling. 

A reader asked The Times to 
check a graphic circulated in the 
White House’s newsletter, Your 
1600 Daily, stating that premiums 
“are up by 105 percent” since the 
A.C.A.’s enactment. Mr. Trump 
later bemoaned a 206 percent 
(actually 203 percent) increase 
in Alaska specifically. 

The figures come from a May 
report from the Department of 
Health and Human Services that 
said premiums increased to $476 
this year from $232 in 2013, be- 
fore the health care law took full 
effect. According to the report, 
average premiums in Alaska 
jumped to $1,041 from $344. 

As The Times explained in a 
fact-check of Mr. McConnell, the 
comparison is imperfect — and 
Mr. Trump errs further by selec- 
tively choosing the second-high- 
est increase to exaggerate the 
report’s findings. 

Mr. Trump compares two 
fundamentally different uni- 
verses of plans : all the plans on 
the individual market in 2013 and 
those only on the federal ex- 
change in 2017. The plans are 
different, with Affordable Care 
Act plans covering more and 
sicker people and offering more 
comprehensive benefits. 

The report also does not take 
into account premium tax credits 
that most Obamacare enrollees 


erage during the year, the penalty 
would be $741, according to a cal- 
culator on the I.R.S. website. For a 
couple with annual income of 
$90,000 and no insurance, the 
penalty would be $1,732. 

Employers and insurers are 
supposed to file “information re- 
turns” identifying each person to 
whom they provide coverage. If 
they fail to do so, they too may be 
subject to penalties. 

Aides to the Senate majority 
leader, Mitch McConnell, Republi- 
can of Kentucky, were working 
Monday on his bill to repeal major 
provisions of the Affordable Care 
Act, with the hope that they could 
meet objections from about one- 
fifth of his 52-member caucus. He 
has sent proposed revisions to the 
Congressional Budget Office for 
analysis. 

To mollify moderate Republi- 
cans, he is considering restoring 
some money to Medicaid or keep- 
ing a tax on the investment in- 
come of the most affluent Ameri- 
cans. To satisfy conservatives, he 
is considering a proposal that 
would allow insurers to sidestep 
most federal insurance rules if 
they offer at least one health plan 
that complies with those 
standards. 

Republicans in the Senate and 
the House generally agree on one 
thing: “The individual mandate 
has no place in a free society,” in 
the words of Representative Mi- 
chael C. Burgess, Republican of 
Texas and a physician. 

Many supporters of the Afford- 
able Care Act, including 
Democrats in Congress, describe 
the individual mandate as an im- 
portant part of the law. The law it- 
self said the mandate would in- 


— 93 percent in Alaska, accord- 
ing to a different Health and 
Human Services report — re- 
ceive to help blunt the cost of 
premiums. Subsidies in Alaska 
this year averaged $976 a month, 
so people actually paid signifi- 
cantly less under the current bill 
than they did in 2013. 

Senator Ron Johnson of Wisconsin 
suggested misleadingly that the 
A.C.A. “caused” a gap in Medicaid 
coverage. 

An estimated 2.6 million peo- 
ple are uninsured because they 
live in states that did not expand 
Medicaid, but earn too little to 
qualify for premium tax credits 
in the Affordable Care Act mar- 
kets. Blaming the health care law 
for the coverage gap distorts a 
chain of causality. 

As written, the law provides 
subsidies for marketplace insur- 
ance for people with moderate 
annual incomes, from 100 to 400 
percent of the poverty level 
(about $22,160 for a family of 
four). It simultaneously increa- 
ses Medicaid eligibility for low- 
income individuals, to 138 per- 
cent of the poverty level from the 
previous threshold of 44 percent. 

But the Supreme Court ruled 
in 2012 that the federal govern- 
ment could not compel states to 
expand their programs, with 19 
states then declining to do so. In 
those states, people making 44 to 
100 percent of the poverty level 
did not qualify for Medicaid or 
marketplace subsidies. 

“The A.C.A. intended to pro- 
vide coverage across the income 
spectrum,” said Rachel Garfield, 
a Medicaid expert at the Kaiser 
Family Foundation. “The only 
reason that gap exists is because 
of those state decisions.” 


crease the number of healthy peo- 
ple buying insurance. Their pre- 
mium payments help defray the 
cost of care for less healthy people 
and thus lower premiums in gen- 
eral, Congress said in 2010. 

Using similar logic, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office said last 
week that repealing the individual 
mandate penalty, by itself, could 
lead to higher premiums. And 
many insurers cite uncertainty 
about the mandate as a reason for 
seeking rate increases for 2018. 

The Obama administration 
went to the Supreme Court in a 
successful effort to defend the in- 
dividual mandate, but the Trump 
administration has indicated that 
it is not planning aggressive en- 
forcement. On his first day in of- 
fice, Mr. Trump told agencies to 
use their discretion, “to the maxi- 
mum extent permitted by law,” to 
waive or grant exemptions from 
any fee, tax or penalty imposed by 
the Affordable Care Act. 

Less than a month later the 
I.R.S. said it would accept tax re- 
turns from people who did not pro- 
vide the requested information 
about whether they had coverage. 
The agency had planned to reject 
such returns. 

The I.R.S. commissioner, John 
A. Koskinen, said that 6.5 million 
taxpayers reported paying a total 
of $3 billion in penalties for not 
having coverage in 2015. In addi- 
tion, 12.7 million taxpayers 
claimed exemptions from the cov- 
erage requirement, on account of 
hardship or other factors. And 
more than four million people filed 
“silent returns,” not paying a pen- 
alty, not indicating if they had cov- 
erage and not claiming an exemp- 
tion. 


By AARON E. CARROLL 
and AUSTIN FRAKT 

As a program for low-income 
Americans, Medicaid requires 
the poor to pay almost nothing 
for their health care. Republicans 
in Congress have made clear that 
they want to change that equa- 
tion for many, whether through 
the health bill struggling in the 
Senate or future legislation. 

The current proposal, to scale 
back the Affordable Care Act’s 
Medicaid expansion and to cap 
spending each year, would give 
incentives to states to drop Med- 
icaid coverage for millions of 
low-income Americans. It would 
offer tax credits toward premi- 
ums for private coverage, but 
those policies would come with 
thousands of dollars in new 
deductibles and other cost shar- 
ing. Despite the much higher 
out-of-pocket costs, some policy 
analysts and policy makers 
argue that low-income Ameri- 
cans would be better off. 

To take one example, Seema 
Verma, the leader of the agency 
that administers Medicaid, re- 
cently cited studies questioning 
the program’s effectiveness and 
wrote that the health bill “will 
help Medicaid produce better 
results for recipients.” 

What is the basis for the argu- 
ment that poor Americans will be 
healthier if they are required to 
pay substantially more for health 
care? It appears that proponents 
like Ms. Verma have looked at 
research and concluded that 
having Medicaid is often no 
better than being uninsured — 
and thus that any private insur- 
ance, even with enormous de- 
ductibles, must be better. But our 
examination of research in this 
field suggests this kind of think- 
ing is based on a classic misun- 
derstanding: confusing correla- 
tion for causation. 

It’s relatively easy to conduct 
and publish research that shows 
that Medicaid enrollees have 
worse health care outcomes than 
those with private coverage or 
even no coverage. One such 
study that got considerable at- 
tention was done at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Health System. 

For patients with different 
kinds of insurance — Medicaid, 
Medicare, private insurance and 
none — researchers examined 
the outcomes from almost 
900,000 major operations, like 
coronary artery bypass grafts or 
organ removal. They found that 
Medicaid patients were more 
likely than any other type of 
patient to die in the hospital. 
They were also more likely to 
have certain kinds of complica- 
tions and infections. Medicaid 
patients stayed in the hospital 
longer and cost more than any 
other type of patient. Private 
insurance outperformed Medic- 
aid by almost every measure. 

Other studies have also found 
that Medicaid patients have 
worse health outcomes than 
those with private coverage or 
even those with no insurance. If 
this means that Medicaid causes 
worse health, we would be justi- 
fied in canceling the program. 
Why spend more to get less? 

But that is not a proper inter- 
pretation of such studies. There 
are many other, more plausible 
explanations for the findings. 
Medicaid enrollees are of lower 
socioeconomic status — even 
lower than the uninsured as a 
group — and so may have fewer 
community and family resources 
that promote good health. They 
also tend to be sicker than other 
patients. In fact, some health 
care providers help the sickest 
and the neediest to enroll in 
Medicaid when they have no 
other option for coverage. Be- 
cause people can sign up for 
Medicaid retroactively, becoming 
ill often leads to Medicaid enroll- 
ment, not the opposite. 

Some of these differences can 
be measured and are controlled 
for in statistical analyses, includ- 
ing the Virginia study. But many 
other unmeasured differences 
can skew results, even in studies 
with such statistical controls. 


Aaron E. Carroll, a professor of 
pediatrics, and Austin Frakt, a 
health economist, both blog on 
health research and policy at The 
Incidental Economist. 
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The authors of the U.V.A. surgical 
study and of studies like it know 
this, and say as much in their 
papers. They practically shout 
that the correlations they find 
are not evidence of causation. 

That hasn’t stopped policy 
makers and others in the media 
from asserting otherwise. 

Other approaches to studying 
Medicaid more credibly demon- 
strate its value. The most 
straightforward is a prospective 
randomized trial, which gets 
around the subtle biases that 
plague studies that use only 
statistical controls. There has 
been one randomized study of 
Medicaid, focused on an expan- 
sion of the program in Oregon. 

Because demand for the pro- 
gram exceeded what Oregon 
could fund, in 2008 the state 
introduced a lottery for Medicaid 
eligibility. A now famous analysis 
took advantage of this lottery’s 
randomness, finding that Medic- 
aid increased rates of diabetes 
detection and management, 
reduced rates of depression and 
lowered financial strain. It did 
not detect improvements in 
mortality or measures of physi- 
cal health, but it did not have 
enough sick patients or enough 
time to detect differences we 
might have expected to see. In 
other words, it was not powered 
to detect changes in mortality or 
physical health. Saying that this 


A classic confusion 
of correlation with 
causation . 


study proves Medicaid doesn’t 
work ignores this limitation. 
Regardless, there was nothing to 
indicate that having Medicaid 
worsened health. 

Another way to tease out the 
causal effect of Medicaid is to 
look at variations in Medicaid 
eligibility rules across states. 
With respect to health outcomes, 
these state decisions are effec- 
tively random, so they act like a 
natural experiment. Older stud- 
ies based on this approach, using 
data from the 1980s and 1990s, 
have not found that Medicaid 
causes worse health. 

Findings from more recent 
studies looking at expansions in 
enrollment, in the 2000s and then 
under the Affordable Care Act in 
2014, are consistent with older 
ones. One can argue that Medic- 
aid can be improved upon, but 
the credible evidence to date is 
that Medicaid improves health. It 
is better than being uninsured. 

Here’s another telling way to 
test the idea that Medicaid is 
harmful. Some of the studies that 
associate Medicaid with worse 
health, as compared with private 
insurance, also find the same 
association with Medicare. No 
one argues that Medicare is 
making people sick. 

A very recent New England 
Journal of Medicine review by 
Ben Sommers, Atul Gawande 
and Kate Baicker found that 
Medicaid increases patients’ 
access to care and leads to earli- 
er detection of disease, better 
medication adherence and im- 
proved management of chronic 
conditions. It also provides peo- 
ple with peace of mind — know- 
ing that they will be able to af- 
ford care when they get sick. 

Research is clear on how peo- 
ple react when asked to pay 
more for their health care. As the 
Congressional Budget Office 
reported, many poor people 
would choose not to be covered, 
because even if they could afford 
the premiums with help from tax 
credits, deductibles and co-pay- 
ments would still be prohibitively 
expensive. No studies prove that 
removing millions from Medicaid 
in this way would “produce bet- 
ter results for recipients,” at least 
as far as health is concerned. 
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Seema Verma, leader of the agency that administers Medicaid, 
recently cited studies questioning the programs effectiveness. 
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Call From California: President Trump, Where Are You? 



By ADAM NAGOURNEY 
and MICHAEL D. SHEAR 

LOS ANGELES — Was it some- 
thing we said? 

In the six months since Presi- 
dent Trump took office, he has 
visited Iowa. Ohio. Florida. New 
York. South Carolina. Wisconsin. 
Georgia. Pennsylvania. Virginia. 
Michigan. Tennessee. Even New 
Jersey. 

But the 39 million residents of 
the country’s most populous state 
have yet to receive a visit — a 
break in presidential travel his- 
tory that dates back decades. 

Perhaps Mr. Trump is in no rush 
to visit the state that has emerged 
as the center of the resistance to 
his presidency. He lost California 
by more than four million votes in 
November. The state is the big- 
gest Democratic stronghold in the 
nation, and its leaders have been 
challenging Mr. Trump and his 
policies at every turn. Mr. Trump 
even described California as “out 
of control.” 

Or maybe it’s the president’s ap- 
parent aversion to long trips. De- 
spite having the luxury of 
traveling on Air Force One — no 
taking off your shoes for a securi- 
ty line — Mr. Trump has stayed 
close to the East Coast since he 
took office, crossing the Missis- 
sippi River only once, briefly, for 
an Iowa rally last month. 

And it can’t be for a lack of a 
place to lay his head. The Trump 
National Golf Club in Los Angeles 
promises to be the “pinnacle of the 
luxury golf experience,” good 
enough, presumably, for a presi- 
dent. (Except for his foreign trip 
in May, Mr. Trump has slept only 
at the White House, Camp David 
or a Trump property since becom- 
ing president.) 

As he prepares to head even far- 
ther east on Wednesday for a four- 
day trip to Poland and Germany, 
the president has left some Cali- 
fornians wondering whether he 
has any intention to visit at all. 

“Here’s a guy who talked all 
about how he was going to be the 


Adam Nagourney reported from 
Los Angeles, and Michael D. Shear 
from Washington. 


one Republican who can turn Cali- 
fornia — and he hasn’t been here 
once,” said Eric C. Bauman, the 
state Democratic leader. “I think 
considering that Trump lost Cali- 
fornia so big, he doesn’t feel he can 
get it back.” 

White House officials say there 
is no deliberate effort to snub the 
state. Sarah Huckabee Sanders, 
the deputy press secretary, said 
they “just haven’t been there yet,” 
adding that “we aren’t basing the 
president’s travel on places others 
have been to, but on places where 
we are highlighting an issue, an in- 
dustry.” 

And Mr. Trump’s supporters, in- 
cluding some California Republi- 
cans, say that the president has lit- 
tle time to spare for the five-hour, 
cross-continental flight here, ar- 
guing that he is occupied in Wash- 
ington with pressing issues like 
health care, tax reform and Syria. 

“The president is very, very 
busy,” said Representative Dana 


Rohrabacher, an Orange County 
Republican. “I don’t think it’s 
strange at all. I don’t think any of 
us even noticed.” 

Well, some people have noticed. 

Since at least Jimmy Carter, ev- 
ery president has visited Califor- 
nia by about the six-month mark 
in his presidency, looking for po- 
litical support, campaign cash or 
perhaps just a few days of good 
weather. 

In May 1977, Mr. Carter spoke in 
Fresno about the state’s drought. 
Ronald Reagan returned to his 
home state in June 1981. George 
Bush was in San Jose talking 
about taxes in April 1989. Bill Clin- 
ton, who had a well-known love for 
this state, visited Silicon Valley in 
February 1993, and George W. 
Bush was in Los Angeles in May 
2001. Barack Obama visited Cali- 
fornia in March and October 2009. 

The list of states Mr. Trump has 
visited include ones he won last 
year, along with New York and 


Virginia, which have Trump- 
branded properties, and Connecti- 
cut, where he delivered the com- 
mencement address at the Coast 
Guard Academy. 

Steve Schmidt, a Republican 
operative who ran the 2006 re- 
election campaign of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, the former Re- 
publican governor of California, 
said the country’s divisive politics 
may be partly responsible for Mr. 
Trump’s avoidance of the state. 

“I suspect for President Trump 
it would be a lot like going to Cana- 
da, although much more hostile,” 
Mr. Schmidt said. “There are big 
swaths of the country which are 
no-go zones, which will spark 
protests and terrible coverage. I 
suspect you won’t see him going to 
those parts of the country.” 

It seems fair to assume that Mr. 
Trump would not encounter in 
California the same kind of raptur- 
ous reception that he has drawn in 
other states. When Mr. Trump 


made his one trip back to New 
York, his home city, he confined 
the visit to the Far West Side of 
Manhattan, avoiding his Midtown 
home at Trump Tower, which has 
been the site of loud 
demonstrations. 

“He is not going to get big 
crowds applauding him,” Mr. Bau- 
man said of a Trump visit to Cali- 
fornia. “He is going to get big 
crowds booing him. He can’t stand 
being booed.” 

Mr. Trump’s approval rating is 
even lower here than it is nation- 
ally: Just 27 percent of Californi- 
ans said they approved of the job 
he was doing, according to a poll 
conducted in May by the Public 
Policy Institute of California. 

“We don’t share the same 
values as a state,” said Kevin de 
Leon, the Democratic leader of 
the California Senate. But, he said, 
“if President Trump were to come 
to California, he would see we are 
in fact not out of control.” 


Tom Del Beccaro, a former Cali- 
fornia Republican Party leader, 
said Mr. Trump had not come here 
— and probably should not invest 
the time in coming here — be- 
cause the party was in so much 
trouble in Washington. 

“For Trump to be in California 
would be like a luxury item,” he 
said. “It would mean that they are 
doing so well, they can afford to do 
those sort of things. But right now, 
they are behind in their agenda.” 

Some Republican strategists 
say Mr. Trump might be missing 
an opportunity to be seen stand- 
ing up to anti-Trump sentiment. 

“You’d be well served to come to 
California and speak to his base 
back in Wisconsin and Michigan 
and Pennsylvania,” said Rob 
Stutzman, a California Republican 
strategist who works out of 
Sacramento. 

“This is a president that loves 
foils,” Mr. Stutzman said. “Califor- 
nia would be a great foil for him.” 

If Mr. Trump changed his mind, 
a choice spot for a presidential vis- 
it would be Sunnylands, the 
sprawling estate in Rancho Mi- 
rage, built in 1966 by the publisher 
Walter H. Annenberg. It has been 
a favorite of Republicans in the 
past. Mr. Reagan often celebrated 
New Year’s Eve there and the eld- 
er Mr. Bush hosted the Japanese 
prime minister for a state dinner 
at the estate. 

After his death, Mr. Annen- 
berg ’s foundation turned his win- 
ter home into a high-end confer- 
ence center, complete with a golf 
course, for use by American presi- 
dents and other government offi- 
cials to convene world leaders, 
marketing it as the Camp David of 
the West. Mr. Obama grew to like 
Sunnylands during his presiden- 
cy, holding formal summit meet- 
ings there with President Xi Jin- 
ping of China and King Abdullah 
II of Jordan. 

Accordingly, the foundation 
sent Mr. Trump a letter of invi- 
tation soon after his election, an- 
nouncing that the estate was 
available for presidential business 
or pleasure. 

The Annenberg Foundation is 
still waiting for an R.S.V.P. 


Confident and Assertive, a New Justice in a Hurry 


Court Keeps Methane Rule , 
In Blow to White House 


STEPHEN CROWLEY/THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Justice Neil M. Gorsuch, left, and Chief Justice John G. Roberts Jr. 

Justice Gorsuch has seemed to acclimate quickly to the court. 
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another on chemical spills, are 
likely to receive close scrutiny 
from the courts. 

Mr. Pruitt had imposed a 90-day 
moratorium, which he later ex- 
tended to two years, on enforce- 
ment of parts of the E.P.A. meth- 
ane regulation. He had also ar- 
gued that his action was not sub- 
ject to court review. But the 
appeals court ruled that the agen- 
cy’s decision was “unreasonable,” 
“arbitrary” and “capricious.” The 
agency, it said, did not have au- 
thority under the Clean Air Act to 
block the rule. 

“E.P.A.’s stay, in other words, is 
essentially an order delaying the 
rule’s effective date, and this court 
has held that such orders are tan- 
tamount to amending or revoking 
a rule,” Judges David Tatel and 


A sign that efforts to 
delay regulations face 
an uphill battle. 


Robert Wilkins wrote. The third 
member of the three-judge panel, 
Janice Rogers Brown, dissented. 

The judges said that the agency 
had the right to reverse the meth- 
ane regulations but would have to 
undertake a new rule-making 
process to undo the Obama ad- 
ministration’s regulation. 

An E.P.A. spokeswoman said 
the agency was reviewing the 
opinion and would weigh its op- 
tions. 

Critics say the Trump adminis- 
tration has improperly delayed 
other regulations as well, and 
have challenged a May E.P.A. de- 
cision to suspend for 90 days a 
rule aimed at cutting methane 
emissions from landfills. 

In June, the Interior Depart- 
ment also delayed for two years a 
set of rules that would have 
limited the release of methane 
from wells on federal and tribal 
lands. That rule has been in the 
administration’s cross hairs, but 
an attempt to reverse it in Con- 
gress failed when Senator John 
McCain, Republican of Arizona, 
and two other Republicans de- 
fected. 

The administration has also 
used the delay tactic to stop a 
Food and Drug Administration 
rule requiring restaurants to list 
the calories in the food they sell 
and a Labor Department regula- 
tion mandating that financial 
advisers put consumers’ best in- 
terests ahead of their own. 

The E.P.A. has been in the van- 
guard of the administration’s at- 
tempts to dismantle what Mr. 


Trump and his advisers consider 
an oppressive regulatory state. In 
a February executive order, Mr. 
Trump instructed cabinet officers 
to look for every opportunity “to 
alleviate unnecessary regulatory 
burdens placed on the American 
people.” 

Monday’s court ruling signals 
that this will not be accomplished 
overnight. 

The administration has had 
some success in delaying or re- 
versing former President Barack 
Obama’s climate change and envi- 
ronmental policies, but other ac- 
tions face serious legal hurdles. 
After the E.P.A. allowed farmers 
to use a pesticide called chlorpyri- 
fos that has been found to harm 
children’s brains, California and 
six other states challenged the de- 
cision. 

And the effort to reverse the 
Clean Power Plan regulation on 
power plant carbon emissions — 
the rule at the heart of Mr. Oba- 
ma’s climate change agenda — 
could take years. Mr. Pruitt is ex- 
pected to publish the details of his 
plan to repeal the regulation in the 
coming weeks. 

David Doniger, director of the 
climate and clean air program at 
the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, said he believed the ad- 
ministration would be on the los- 
ing end of those battles. 

“This is the first of what we 
hope will be many court setbacks 
for Scott Pruitt, whose devotion to 
the law is rhetorical and not real,” 
he said. 

The methane rule was part of a 
broad suite of climate regulations 
enacted by Mr. Obama. Methane 
is a potent greenhouse gas 25 
times more powerful than carbon 
dioxide. 

Oil and gas companies have ar- 
gued that the rule requiring them 
to report and fix any methane 
leaks in their equipment is an un- 
necessary burden because many 
oil-producing states already have 
their own regulations. The E.P.A. 
announced on June 5 that it was 
suspending enforcement of the 
rule, arguing that the industry had 
not had enough opportunity to 
comment. The court rejected that 
argument. 

“The court’s decision ends the 
continued pollution by the oil and 
gas industry that’s been illegally 
allowed by Pruitt,” said Fred 
Krupp, president of the Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund, one of 
the plaintiffs in the case. 

Reid Porter, a spokesman for 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, said that standards set in 
2012 were already reducing meth- 
ane emissions. “A stay is needed 
to allow for regulatory certainty 
as E.P.A. continues the formal 
process to review the rule 
making,” he said in a statement. 


WASHINGTON — New jus- 
tices usually take years to find 
their footing at the Supreme 
Court. For Justice Neil M. Gor- 
such, who joined the court in 
April, a couple of 
months seem to 
have sufficed. 

His early opin- 
ions were remark- 
ably self-assured. 
He tangled with his 
new colleagues, lectured them on 
the role of the institution he had 
just joined, and made broad 
jurisprudential pronouncements 
in minor cases. 

Other justices moved more 
slowly. 

“I was frightened to death for 
the first three years,” Justice 
Stephen G. Breyer, who joined 
the court in 1994, said in a 2006 
interview. 

Justice Clarence Thomas, who 
joined the court in 1991, said he 
had asked his new colleagues 
how long it would take to hit his 
stride. “To a person, they said it 
took three to five years under 
normal circumstances to adjust 
to the court,” Justice Thomas 
said in 1996. His own circum- 
stances, he added, referring to 
his bruising confirmation hear- 
ings, pushed him toward “the 
outer limits of that period.” 

Estimates have not changed 
over time. “So extraordinary an 
intellect as Brandeis said it took 
him four or five years to feel that 
he understood the jurispruden- 
tial problems of the court,” Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter wrote of 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who 
sat on the court from 1916 to 1939. 

Justice Robert H. Jackson 
rejected Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes’s estimate of 
three years to “get acclimated,” 
saying it was “nearer to five.” 

Judging by Justice Gorsuch’s 
early opinions, he is fully accli- 
mated. 

In June alone, in addition to 
his only majority opinion of the 
term, he wrote seven others: 
three dissents, three concur- 
rences and a statement urging 
the court to take up a legal ques- 
tion “at its next opportunity.” By 
comparison, Justice Elena Ka- 
gan, the next most junior justice, 
wrote seven dissents and concur- 
rences in her first two terms. 

Justice Gorsuch cheered his 
supporters with conservative 
votes on President Trump’s 
travel ban, gun rights, money in 
politics, the separation of church 
and state and the sweep of the 
court’s 2015 decision establishing 
a right to same-sex marriage. 

But his most forceful state- 
ments came in otherwise forget- 
table decisions. 

Consider Perry v. Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board, an excep- 
tionally complicated case about 


where Civil Service and discrimi- 
nation claims may be filed. 

When the case was argued in 
April, Justice Samuel A. Alito Jr., 
who joined the court in 2006, said 
there was no clear answer to the 
question. “Who wrote this stat- 
ute?” he asked. “Somebody who 
takes pleasure out of pulling the 
wings off flies?” 

“The one thing about this case 
that seems perfectly clear to me 
is that nobody who is not a law- 
yer, and no ordinary lawyer, 
could read these statutes and 
figure out what they are sup- 
posed to do,” Justice Alito said. 

By that standard, Justice Gor- 
such is no ordinary lawyer. In 
dissent, he said the answer was 
plain, as some kinds of cases 
belong in one court and other 
kinds in another. The seven- 
justice majority had gone astray, 
he said, in tweaking the statutory 
arrangement in the name of 
simplicity to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the claims should all be 
brought in Federal District 
Court. 

Then he made a larger point. 

“If a statute needs repair,” 
Justice Gorsuch wrote, “there’s a 
constitutionally prescribed way 
to do it. It’s called legislation. To 
be sure, the demands of bi- 
cameralism and presentment are 
real, and the process can be 
protracted. But the difficulty of 
making new laws isn’t some bug 


in the constitutional design: It’s 
the point of the design, the better 
to preserve liberty.” 

“Congress already wrote a 
perfectly good law,” he wrote. “I 
would follow it.” 

Commentators wondered 
whether that vivid writing was a 
proportional response in a decid- 
edly minor dispute. 

“Dude, pick your spots,” Dan- 
iel Epps, a law professor at 
Washington University in St. 
Louis, said on First Mondays, an 
entertaining podcast that ex- 
plores developments at the Su- 
preme Court. “You don’t need to 
pull out all this stuff in every 
statutory case.” 

Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg, 
in a majority opinion joined by 
Justice Alito and five other mem- 
bers of the court, could barely be 
bothered to respond to her new 
colleague. The plaintiff in the 
case, she wrote, “asks us not to 
‘tweak’ the statute, but to read it 
sensibly.” 

Justice Gorsuch’s only major- 
ity opinion of the term came in 
Henson v. Santander Consumer 
USA. It was about debt col- 
lection, and it was unanimous. 

Here, too, Justice Gorsuch was 
ready to swing for the fences. 

“While it is of course our job to 
apply faithfully the law Congress 
has written,” he wrote, “it is 
never our job to rewrite a consti- 


tutionally valid statutory text 
under the banner of speculation 
about what Congress might have 
done had it faced a question that, 
on everyone’s account, it never 
faced.” 

In a concurring opinion in 
Maslenjak v. United States, a 
case about when naturalized 
citizens may be stripped of their 
citizenship, Justice Gorsuch said 
Justice Kagan, writing for the 
majority, had provided more 
guidance than was warranted 
and proper. 

The Supreme Court should 
announce general principles, he 
said, and let lower courts fill in 
the gaps. 

Justice Kagan, writing for six 
members, responded that she 
had a different conception of the 
Supreme Court’s role. “Such a 
halfway decision would fail to 
fulfill our responsibility to both 
parties and courts,” she wrote, 
adding that one federal appeals 
court had already called the 
Supreme Court’s failure to pro- 
vide clear guidance on the sub- 
ject “maddening.” 

Justice Gorsuch, who is 49, 
concluded his opinion with a nice 
aphorism of the sort that some 
justices might have waited 
decades to deploy. 

“This court,” he wrote, “often 
speaks most wisely when it 
speaks last.” 
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Relief for Families, but Not Thanks to Congress 



By CLAIRE CAIN MILLER 

President Trump has promised 
help for families with jobs and 
young children. And recently, 
they have been getting it — but 
not from the federal government. 
Instead, state and local lawmak- 
ers have been passing policies to 
address the needs of working 
families. 

Last week alone, state legisla- 
tures passed several major 
pieces of legislation that benefit 
families. Oregon became the first 
state to pass a bill guaranteeing 
workers predictable schedules, 
with two weeks’ notice and 10 
hours off between shifts. Wash- 
ington passed a paid leave law 
that gives workers 16 weeks to 
care for babies, family members 
or themselves. 

New Jersey voted to double its 
paid family leave to 12 weeks, 
pay workers more while they’re 
out and let them use it in more 
types of situations. Rhode Is- 
land’s House and Senate passed 
separate paid sick leave bills, but 
not yet a compromise bill. 

Except for Rhode Island’s, 
each bill is now going to the 
state’s governor. The flurry of 
policy making at the state level is 
a response to the void at the 
federal one, advocates and policy 
makers say. 

“Appetite for these policies 
only continues to grow, so as the 
federal government continues to 
drag its feet, more and more 
states and cities are stepping 
up,” said Aparna Mathur, a resi- 
dent scholar at American Enter- 
prise Institute, a right-leaning 
think tank. 

The policies acknowledge that 
71 percent of women with chil- 
dren under 18 are in the labor 


force, and both parents work in 
61 percent of married families 
with children, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There 
is widespread support among 
voters for policies that help make 
those two roles possible. It’s 
particularly important for low- 
income women, advocates say, 
because they are more likely to 
quit the labor force altogether 
after the birth of a child or after a 
family illness if they don’t have 
benefits like paid leave. 

The new policies have passed 
mostly in blue states. Republi- 
cans have traditionally opposed 
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them as being onerous for busi- 
ness or expensive for govern- 
ment. But recently, there have 
been more bipartisan efforts. A 
Republican state senator, Joe 
Fain, was the primary sponsor of 
Washington’s paid leave bill, with 
Democratic co-sponsors. On 


Saturday, a law went into effect 
in Georgia, a red state, allowing 
workers to use their personal 
sick days to care for immediate 
family members. 

The Trump administration 
included a paid leave plan in its 
budget proposal, the first from a 
Republican administration. But 
many advocates say it is insuffi- 
cient because it would cover only 
new parents, for a maximum of 
six weeks and with an uncertain 
financing source. 

States and cities have long 
been incubators for new policy 
ideas, particularly those sup- 


ported by the party not in power 
at the federal level. The eco- 
nomic effects of various 
experiments can be assessed on 
a smaller scale. Opponents some- 
times respond by passing state- 
level pre-emption laws that pro- 
hibit cities from passing laws on 
certain issues. But the strategy is 
being used more because policy 
making in Congress is moving so 
slowly, experts say. 

San Francisco, for instance, 
passed a law in June expanding 
the requirements for employers 
to provide lactation rooms and 
breaks for breast-feeding moth- 
ers. Several dozen cities have 
passed paid sick day laws. Six 
have passed predictable schedul- 
ing laws for on-call workers. 

Washington State’s paid leave 
bill does several novel things. It 
creates an insurance fund that 
employers and employees pay 
into, through a 0.4 percent pay- 
roll tax. There are exemptions 
and grants for small businesses. 
Benefits are paid on a progres- 
sive scale, so the lowest-income 
workers receive 90 percent of 
their pay, and the highest-income 
workers receive 10 percent. 
Benefits are also portable for 
people who change employers. 

Ultimately, advocates hope, 
state policies will pressure the 
federal government to take ac- 
tion. 

“We don’t see this as an alter- 
native to federal policy; we see 
this as a way to get a federal 
bill,” said Ellen Bravo, executive 
director of Family Values @ 
Work, a network of state advoca- 
cy groups. “It creates an imbal- 
ance where a certain number of 
people have it and others say, 

‘We want it.’ ” 


Caught in Budget Tugs of War ; 3 States Teeter on the Brink 



This article is by JessBidgood, Ju- 
lie Bosman and Alexander Burns. 

AUGUSTA, Me. — Government 
workers marched outside the 
State House here chanting, “Do 
your job!” on Monday as Maine 
kept children’s caseworkers at 
home and shut down other offices 
deemed nonessential, and law- 
makers worked on a deal late into 
the night. 

A standoff over a tax increase 
left Illinois teetering on the edge 
of a potentially devastating credit 
downgrade. And a deadlock over a 
raid on the funds of New Jersey’s 
largest health insurer kept the 
state’s parks and beaches closed 
for a third straight day, though 
lawmakers reached a settlement 
late Monday. 

Stalled negotiations have left at 
least eight states without budgets 
several days into a new fiscal year. 
But the effects have been felt most 
starkly in three of them, where 
outspoken Republican governors 
are clashing with Democratic- 
controlled legislative chambers. 

If those three impasses high- 
lighted the perils of divided state 
government, which has grown in- 
creasingly rare in an era of single- 
party rule, they also underscored 
the limits of the Republican Par- 
ty’s ascendancy on the state level. 
The governors share more than a 
party label: They are, to a man, 
proud provocateurs who have 
tried to enact conservative poli- 
cies in blue states through badger- 
ing and political intimidation. 

Govs. Chris Christie of New Jer- 
sey and Paul R. LePage of Maine 
have routinely tried to humiliate 
and overwhelm their adversaries 
through force of personality, often 
projecting bluster through the 
news media, while Gov. Bruce 
Rauner of Illinois has used his 
vast personal fortune to run tele- 
vision ads attacking legislators 
who refuse to support his agenda. 

State Senator Richard J. Codey 
of New Jersey, a Democrat who 
served as acting governor from 
2004 to 2006, said that those sorts 
of imperial attitudes were bound 
to end in ruin. The shutdowns, he 
said, reflected a collapse in the 
traditional give-and-take between 
governors and legislative leaders, 
who have often managed to co- 
operate across party lines. 

“As long as there’s reasonable 
people as the heads of the legisla- 
ture and the governor, you’ll get it 
done,” Mr. Codey said. “There’s no 
excuse for this.” 

In New Jersey, Mr. Christie’s 
clash with legislators stemmed 
from his demand for more author- 
ity over the state’s largest health 
insurer, Horizon Blue Cross Blue 
Shield. “He can’t get his way all 
the time,” Mr. Codey fumed. For 
his part, Mr. Christie had blamed 
the Democratic speaker of the 
State Assembly, Vincent Prieto, 
calling him “the one who dug his 
heels in.” 

A majority of states — 33 of 
them — are now controlled by a 
single party, and some of those 
also hit budget impasses this year. 
But provisions in many of those 
places, such as extending funding 
at current levels or setting tempo- 
rary budgets until deals can be 
made, have spared residents, for 
the most part, from the effects. 


Jess Bidgood reported from Au- 
gusta, Julie Bosman from Chicago 
and Alexander Burns from New 
York. Monica Davey contributed 
reporting from Chicago. 


In Wisconsin, where Republi- 
cans control the governor’s office 
and the State Legislature, dis- 
agreements over transportation 
funding have slowed lawmakers. 
In Rhode Island, which is entirely 
under Democratic control, the 
House has yet to vote on a $9.2 bil- 
lion budget plan passed by the 
Senate on Friday. And in Oregon, 
Gov. Kate Brown, a Democrat, and 
the Democratic-leaning Legisla- 
ture have sparred over how the 
state taxes businesses, but law- 
makers appeared to be headed to- 
ward an agreement this week. 

In states like Maine, however, 
the effects were immediate. 
Though state parks and emer- 
gency services were kept open, 
motor vehicle offices were closed, 
as was the lottery office. And the 
operations of agencies like the Of- 
fice of Child and Family Services 
and the Department of Labor 
were curtailed, as thousands of 
workers were idled and lawmak- 
ers edged toward a deal late Mon- 
day. 

“Days like today, we regularly 
have caseworkers that would go 
out to check on the children,” said 
Dean Staffieri, the vice president 
of a state employees’ union and a 
supervisor in a child protective 
services office, which he said had 
only a small crew on call for emer- 
gencies on Monday. 

For residents, the state’s first 
shutdown in decades was jarring. 
Danielle Sirois, a cashier at a 
Christmas Tree Shops store in Au- 
gusta, said she worried for the 
families of state employees. “I 
think they should all come togeth- 
er,” Ms. Sirois said of Maine’s law- 
makers. “The world is scary to me 
right now because everybody is so 


at odds.” 

Maine’s combative governor, 
Mr. LePage, said he would allow 
state employees to take a day of 
paid leave on Monday, but many of 
the workers gathered at the State 
House wondered how he could do 
that when there was no budget in 
place. 

At the heart of the fight, at the 
moment, is Mr. LePage’s vow not 
to sign a budget this year with any 


Partisan standoffs in 
Illinois , Maine and 
New Jersey. 


tax increases. 

Late last week, Senate Republi- 
cans and the Democrats who con- 
trol the House agreed on a com- 
promise budget. In a major con- 
cession by Democrats, it would re- 
peal a voter-approved tax sur- 
charge on the state’s highest 
earners, which had been expected 
to generate more than $300 mil- 
lion for education. But the bill also 
contained a roughly $20 million in- 
crease in the state’s lodging tax — 
as had the budget Mr. LePage first 
proposed. 

On Monday, Mr. LePage said he 
would not sign a budget that in- 
cluded the lodging tax increase. 
Late in the evening, he and Sara 
Gideon, the Democratic House 
speaker, crafted a new deal that 
scrapped the increase, added 
money for Head Start programs 
and protected behavioral health 
reimbursements. Lawmakers, 


meeting intensely into the night, 
expressed optimism that the deal 
could soon end the impasse. 

State Senator Roger Katz, a Re- 
publican who backed the budget 
deal, said the shutdown had been 
the embarrassing result of negoti- 
ations with a moving target. The 
same lawmakers now incensed by 
the lodging tax, he said, had differ- 
ent complaints just days ago. 

“The tradition of consensus 
budgeting has really begun to fall 
apart here, as it has nationally,” 
Mr. Katz said. “I think for some, 
it’s about ego, it’s about wanting to 
be relevant, and it’s about wanting 
to have one’s fingerprints on the 
result. For some people, the fight 
is more important than the win.” 

In Illinois, the Democratic-con- 
trolled House approved a tax in- 
crease on Sunday, moving tanta- 
lizingly close to the end of a more 
than two-year budget standoff 
that has sullied the state’s reputa- 
tion, caused $15 billion in unpaid 
bills and denied services to thou- 
sands of poor and elderly resi- 
dents. 

Fifteen Republicans — most of 
them from downstate Illinois — 
joined 57 Democrats to vote for 
the measure, which would raise 
the personal income tax rate to 
4.95 percent from 3.75 percent, 
and the corporate income tax rate 
to 7 percent from 5.25 percent. The 
increases would generate about 
$5 billion. 

Some Republicans sounded an- 
guished over their vote, and how it 
might affect their political ca- 
reers. “For me, right here today, 
right here, right now, this is the 
sword I’m willing to die on,” Rep- 
resentative Michael Unes of East 
Peoria said. “And if it costs me my 


seat, so be it.” 

But Governor Rauner, a Repub- 
lican who had never held elected 
office before he won his seat in 
2014, has already declared his op- 
position and said he would veto 
the measure if it passed the Sen- 
ate and reached his desk. Mr. 
Rauner has pushed for changes 
like a freeze on property taxes and 
cuts to the cost of workers’ com- 
pensation. 

“Illinois families don’t deserve 
to have more of the hard-earned 
money taken from them when the 
Legislature has done little to re- 
store confidence in government or 
grow jobs,” he said in a statement. 
“Illinois families deserve more 
jobs, property tax relief and term 
limits.” 

Sunday’s vote revealed a sense 
of weariness in Springfield over a 
budget impasse that entered its 
third year on Saturday, a first for 
any state. The situation became 
especially dire in the last few 
weeks, as the start of the new fis- 
cal year approached. Credit rat- 
ings agencies threatened to down- 
grade Illinois’s rating to junk sta- 
tus, an unprecedented move that 
would make borrowing even more 
costly. 

Don Rose, a longtime political 
consultant in Chicago, said he was 
stunned by the inability to find 
common ground in a state where, 
over the years, Republican gover- 
nors have often worked out deals 
with Democrats in the legislative 
chambers. 

“I just do not remember any- 
thing resembling this, and I’ve 
been around a while,” Mr. Rose 
said. “When control was shared, 
we’ve always gotten along. It was 
never bitterly divided like this.” 


Ancestor 
Who ‘Stuck 
A Feather 
In His Cap’ 

By SAM ROBERTS 

David Ditta, who just retired as 
a commercial photographer and 
videographer in California, was a 
genealogist by avocation who 
could trace his American ances- 
tors, the Davenports, back to rela- 
tives who arrived in 1637. 

What Mr. Ditta, who is 67 and 
lives near San Francisco, didn’t 
know until recently was that he is 
also descended from the Fitch 
family of Norwalk, Conn. Thomas 
Fitch IV was a governor of Con- 
necticut in the 18 th century, but his 
son, Col. Thomas Fitch V, became 
even more famous as the person 
believed to be the inspiration for 
the tune “Yankee Doodle.” 

With the Fourth of July ap- 
proaching, researchers for My 
Heritage.com, a website that en- 
ables people to explore their fam- 
ily histories, decided to find out 
whether Colonel Fitch had any liv- 
ing descendants. The researchers 
discovered that Mr. Ditta is his 
great-great-great-great-great- 
grandson. 

“When they first sent me a mes- 
sage, I figured there’s not a 
chance,” Mr. Ditta said. “I had a 
pretty good idea of our genealogy. 
But when I saw the connection 
with the Davenports, it all 
clicked.” 

The music has been traced back 
centuries to England; the lyrics, 
in their many incarnations, are at- 
tributed to multiple sources. 

One was Dr. Richard Shuck- 
burgh, a surgeon attached to the 
British Army in upstate New York 
during the French and Indian War 
when Colonel Fitch was said to 
have arrived with his Connecticut 
recruits. 

To lend their ragtag appearance 
some proper uniformity, his sister 
supposedly supplied each recruit 
with a chicken feather for his hat 


Finding a branch 
on the family tree 
for the original 
'Yankee Doodle/ 


— a costume that Dr. Shuckburgh 
good-naturedly mocked in a 
mid-1750s ditty he was said to 
have written while stationed at 
Fort Crailo across the Hudson 
River from Albany. 

Etymologists differ on the ori- 
gin of the lyrics, but Yankee 
typically referred to New 
Englanders, doodle was a term of 
derision and dandy was someone 
who affected sophistication (fash- 
ionable macaroni wigs also be- 
came a metaphor for foppish- 
ness). 

The American irregulars won 
the respect of the Redcoats after 
their successes in 1759 at Fort Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point, and 
by the American Revolution the 
song had evolved from an asper- 
sion to a patriotic march of pride. 

Colonel Fitch supposedly lived 
in what became known as the Yan- 
kee Doodle House in Norwalk un- 
til it was razed early in the 20 th 
century. 

A cemetery marker in Norwalk, 
where he died in 1795 after serving 
in the State House of 
Representatives, credits him as 
the stimulus for the song, whose 
most popular lyrics begin: 

Yankee Doodle went to town, 

A-riding on a pony. 

Stuck a feather in his cap, 

And called it macaroni. 

Mr. Ditta said he may celebrate 
the Fourth of July by singing the 
song — “that would be kind of 
fun,” he said. Now that he’s re- 
tired, he added, “With more spare 
time, I may head back East and 
take a better look at my roots.” 



A. M. WILLARD 


A painting by A. M. Willard, 
originally titled “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” that came to be known as 
“The Spirit of ’76.” 
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Despite Strict Gun Law, Doctor Was Able to Buy Assault Rifle 


Passed After Sandy Hook, 
Rules Still Permit Sales 
Of Military-Style Weapons 

By MARC SANTORA 
and AL BAKER 

After 20 children and six staff members were 
gunned down in a Connecticut elementary 
school in 2012, Gov. Andrew M. Cuomo of New 
York decided that he had had enough. 

In 2013, he introduced sweeping legislation to 
expand a ban on assault weapons. New York 
became the first state in the country to tighten 
its gun laws after the tragedy at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in Newtown, Conn., and Mr. 
Cuomo assumed a leading national role in the 
fight for stricter gun control. 

Yet less than two weeks ago, Dr. Henry Bello, 
who had a criminal record and a troubled his- 
tory, was able to walk into Upstate Guns and 
Ammo in Schenectady, N.Y., and buy a weapon 
that was for all intents and purposes a military- 
style rifle. The rifle was modified specifically to 
comply with New York’s laws — changes such 
as the elimination of a pistol grip and a flash 
suppressor, which critics say are more cos- 
metic than functional. 

He used that weapon on Friday at Bronx- 
Lebanon Hospital Center, where he shot other 
doctors that he had worked with. 

He killed one woman, Dr. Tracy Sin-Yee Tam, 
and left six other people wounded. Doctors at 
the hospital worked furiously to save the lives 
of those who were injured, and on Monday, one 
of those shot was due to be discharged. 

Four of the victims were still at Bronx-Leba- 
non. 

Dr. Sridhar Chilimuri, the hospital’s physi- 
cian in chief, said on Monday: “Two of them are 
out of the I.C.U. The last one in the I.C.U. is ac- 
tually eating and walking around in the I.C.U. 
So we are all very pleased with the outcome.” 

Two of the victims had been transferred to 
Mount Sinai Hospital and were in stable condi- 
tion. One, a medical student who had a brain in- 
jury, was “in good spirits talking to his family,” 
Dr. Chilimuri said. The other had surgery on 
Monday and will probably undergo two more 
operations, he said. 

“The timely action is what saved lives that 
day,” Dr. Chilimuri said. 

The New York law, called the SAFE Act, 
sought to limit the kinds of weapons sold in the 
state and the range of people who have access 
to them, precisely to lessen an assailant’s abil- 
ity to inflict mass casualties. 

Specifically, it required mental health work- 
ers to report to the authorities any patient who 
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The owner of Upstate Guns and Ammo 
declined to comment, citing the inquiry 
into the shooting, which happened Friday. 
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was likely to be dangerous. As a result, about 
34,500 people in New York were barred from 
owning guns. 

The law was denounced at the time by gun 
rights advocates and alienated voters in some 
upstate communities, like the one where Dr. 
Bello bought his weapon. 

The gun shop in Schenectady shares office 
space and a parking lot with a small used-car 
dealership. It is adjacent to a modest-looking 
residential neighborhood of wood-frame 
houses. 

A roadside stand promotes a “massive inven- 
tory clearance sale” on one side, as well as a 
basic pistol permit class. A scrolling digital dis- 
play in a window also hawks items for sale, and 
a colorfully painted pickup truck advertising 
the business has the text of the Second Amend- 
ment printed on the back window. The owner of 
the store declined to comment, citing the inves- 
tigation into the shooting. 

When the SAFE Act was passed, the New 
York State Rifle and Pistol Association said 
New York gun owners “should be ashamed and 
afraid of our state.” The National Rifle Associa- 
tion said, “These gun-control schemes have 
failed in the past and will have no impact on 
public safety and crime.” 

Gun owners have challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the law in court, but at the same 
time, people who want stricter laws are con- 
cerned about loopholes that could easily be ex- 


ploited. 

For instance, gun dealers are allowed to re- 
ceive shipments of assault rifles that are 
banned under the SAFE Act so they can sell 
them to law enforcement or sell them outside 
New York. 

It is also legal for these dealers, who have 
both a federal firearms license and a New York 
State license, to modify the weapons to make 
them comply with state law. 

Dr. Bello carried a semiautomatic AM-15, 
which is Anderson Manufacturing’s version of 
the AR-15, a civilian rifle close in design to the 
M-16. 

Matthew Myerson, a spokesman for the Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explo- 
sives in New York, said the weapon had been 
purchased legally and had been “modified to be 
compliant with New York State law.” 

Dr. Bello passed the federal background 
check, which includes determining whether a 
buyer belongs to any of nine categories of peo- 
ple prohibited from owning firearms. Among 
them are felons, illegal immigrants, active drug 
users, people with dishonorable discharges 
from the military, people with orders of protec- 
tion in family disputes and people convicted of 
misdemeanor domestic violence. 

Dr. Bello had a criminal record, but he had 
been convicted of a misdemeanor, which would 
not have kept him from buying the gun. 

While the weapon did not have some of the 


features it might have before the SAFE Act was 
passed, it was just as powerful. 

“It certainly didn’t hamper him from being 
able to kill anybody,” said a law enforcement of- 
ficial briefed on the investigation but who was 
not authorized to speak about it publicly. 

The law was also aimed at decreasing the 
damage a gunman could do by limiting the size 
of a clip to 10 rounds. 

Dr. Bello, however, carried three of them, the 
official said. So, as a practical matter, Dr. Bello 
“had his 30 rounds,” the official said. 

He only used one clip before killing himself, 
the official said. 

Almost as soon as the law was passed, the 
gun industry made modifications — essentially 
inventing new kinds of weapons or introducing 
innovations to conform to the law — that did not 
alter their power in any significant fashion, law 
enforcement officials said. 

“They turned an AR-15 ’s aiming and fire- 
power into a World War II rifle without the bolt 
action,” the official said. Dr. Bello had trained at 
a firing range, the official said, and because he 
was shooting his victims at close range, he had 
no need for a gun sight, which is also banned. 

“It was point and shoot for him because he 
was shooting up close, and the lethality here 
was enhanced by the large rounds — the .223 
that’s in that weapon — as opposed to a hand- 
gun or something else,” the official said. 
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Top, a pickup truck advertising Upstate Guns and Ammo, the store in Schenectady, N.Y., where Dr. 
Henry Bello bought the weapon he used in a shooting at a hospital in the Bronx. Above, Dr. Bello and 
the AM-15 that he used. It is Anderson Manufacturings version of the AR-15. 


Gay and Growing Old, 
With Few Housing Options 


By WINNIE HU 

New York City may be a cradle of gay 
rights, but for many in the gay communi- 
ty it is still not an easy place to grow old. 

Mary Ellen Green can attest to that. 
Her only refuge is a senior center in Man- 
hattan that serves the lesbian, gay, bisex- 
ual and transgender community. She can 
sit down to a hot meal or settle in with a 
book without worrying about being 
harassed by her neighbors. 

But when the center closes at night 
and on weekends, Ms. Green, 61, a free- 
lance writer who is homeless, is on her 
own again. 

Ms. Green could soon have some- 
where to go. The operator of the senior 
center, SAGE, a nonprofit advocacy and 
service organization, is working with pri- 
vate developers to build New York City’s 
first subsidized housing for older people 
like Ms. Green who need a place to live, 
may face discrimination from their 
neighbors, or simply want to spend their 
later years among those they feel most 
comfortable with. 

While such targeted affordable hous- 
ing is new to New York, it has been built 
in a handful of other cities, including 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, amid a growing recogni- 
tion that lesbian, gay, bisexual and trans- 
gender people are more likely to need 
help as they grow older because many 
are single, have no children and may be 
estranged from their families. These 
elders can find themselves isolated in 
traditional retirement communities or 
nursing homes, advocates say, and in 
some cases, may even feel compelled to 
go back into the closet just to fit in. 

Next month, work will begin on a $78 
million apartment building at the Inger- 
soll Houses, a public-housing project in 
Fort Greene, Brooklyn, followed in the 


fall by a $40 million building across from 
Crotona Park in the Bronx. Both build- 
ings are expected to open in 2019 and will 
feature SAGE-run senior centers that 
will also serve the local communities. 

“It would answer my prayers,” said 
Ms. Green, who has been living in church 
shelters and on the street since March. 
“We would all look out for each other, be 
our eyes and ears. I think that under- 
standing and awareness would be there.” 

More than 100,000 of New York City’s 
1.1 million residents 65 years and older 
are lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgen- 
der, according to SAGE estimates. In re- 
cent years, the city has increased fund- 
ing to expand senior centers and pro- 
grams for them, but it has struggled to 
provide living spaces as the city faces an 
overall shortage of affordable housing. 

“This is one place where we’ve been 
lagging behind, and it’s time to catch up,” 
said Michael Adams, the chief executive 
of SAGE. 

Mayor Bill de Blasio’s administration 
has called for more affordable senior 
housing for this population. “Many older 
L.G.B.T. adults remember the discrimi- 
nation they faced in housing and other 
sectors, and they were silenced for far 
too long,” said Donna Corrado, the com- 
missioner of the Department for the Ag- 
ing. “The construction of housing for 
them creates a safe space and support 
system that allows L.G.B.T. seniors with 
limited incomes to live with dignity.” 

Both buildings also aim to serve the 
homeless at a time when the city’s home- 
less population has soared. The Bronx 
building, the Crotona Senior Residences, 
will set aside 30 percent of its 84 apart- 
ments for older people who are home- 
less. It is the first collaboration between 
SAGE and HELP USA, a nonprofit that 
builds and manages homeless shelters 
and transitional and permanent housing 
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“It would answer my prayers,” Mary 
Ellen Green, 61, said of planned sub- 
sidized apartments aimed at gay 
seniors. The two buildings, in 
Brooklyn, in a rendering at right, 
and the Bronx, will open in 2019. 


for those who were homeless. 

The Brooklyn building, the Ingersoll 
Senior Residences, will also designate 25 
percent of its 145 studio and one-bedroom 
apartments for the homeless. The build- 
ing, which is being built on land leased 
from the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, will also give preference for some 
units to residents in city housing 
projects. 

While fair housing laws require that 
the buildings be open to anyone who 
meets the age and income qualifications, 
they are being heavily marketed to the 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
communities. The 17-story Brooklyn 
building, which will have three outdoor 
terraces, will be the largest gay-friendly 
affordable housing for seniors in the 
country, according to the developer, BFC 
Partners. 

“It’s our hope that we end up here with 
a building that is largely L.G.B.T. seniors 
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or seniors who understand the L.G.B.T. 
community and are accepting of it,” said 
Donald A. Capoccia, a founder of BFC 
Partners. 

The buildings will select residents by 
lottery. Mr. Adams pointed out that in 
similar affordable housing develop- 
ments in other cities, between 60 and 90 


An advocacy group is 
working to create 
affordable homes. 


percent of the units are occupied by 
L.G.B.T. seniors. “In a sense, it’s a self- 
selection process,” he said. 

Ros Davis, 69, a retired electrician, 
said that while she liked her neighbors, 
the new housing would allow her to live 
around people she had more in common 
with. “I feel like I could really enjoy my- 
self,” said Ms. Davis, who is a lesbian. 
“Especially as an L.G.B.T., you want to 
be around people you can relate to more.” 

In turn, some Fort Greene residents 
said they welcomed their new neighbors. 
Bebe Saldana, 31, a housekeeper walking 
by the grassy corner where the building 
will rise, said that she would like to get to 
know some of the L.G.B.T. seniors. 
“They’re people,” she said. “They’re 
beautiful people at that.” 

Deloris Harvin, 69, a retired day care 
worker, said she planned to check out the 
building for her 90-year-old uncle, Eu- 
gene Robinson, who is not gay. He re- 
cently moved in with her because other 
senior housing buildings had long wait- 
ing lists. Referring to the planned build- 
ing, Mr. Robinson said, “I don’t mind liv- 
ing there.” 

The Brooklyn building cannot open 
soon enough for Felicia Holley, 78, who is 
a lesbian. Ms. Holley, a retired word pro- 
cessing supervisor on a tight income, 
had to move in with her younger daugh- 
ter in the Bronx four years ago because 
she could not find an apartment she 
could afford. “It’s not comfortable,” she 
said. 

Ms. Holley has already walked around 
Fort Greene to see if she would like living 
there. She said she would. 

“You need to have neighbors you can 
talk to freely,” she said. “When you’re 
younger, you can always go party out of 
your neighborhood, but when you’re old- 
er, where can you go?” 
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Mapping Satisfaction 

New Yorkers rated dozens of aspects of city life. Here we 
have ranked them in approximate order from those 
nearly everyone was happy with to those that were a 
source of nearly universal dissatisfaction. 


Percent saying “excellent” or “good” 
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The Good, the Bad and the Traffic: 
New Yorkers on New York 


What do residents think of their city? 
These 44 maps represent their attitudes 
on a host of issues spanning city life. 


By QUOCTRUNG BUI and KEVIN QUEALY 


For a metropolis as diverse as New York, 
there is quite a lot of agreement among 
residents about city life. 

According to a new citywide survey of 
resident satisfaction, New Yorkers tended to 
give high marks to 
fire services, emer- 
TheUpshot gency medical 

services, garbage 
pickup and neigh- 
borhood life regardless of where they lived. 
They were also nearly unanimous in their low 
opinion of the city’s services for the homeless, 
public housing and the use of their tax dollars. 

In general, New Yorkers are happiest with 
programs and services that directly affect 
their neighborhood and least happy with 
issues that relate to the city’s overall perform- 
ance. 

(Most of the survey asked respondents 
directly about their neighborhoods, but it also 
asked for their views on citywide issues, like 
traffic and homeless services.) 

“It’s kind of like the idea that I love my 
representative but I hate Congress,” said 
Maria Doulis, vice president of the Citizens 
Budget Commission, the organization that 
sponsored the survey this year. 

The accompanying maps also highlight the 
uneven distribution of New York’s opportuni- 
ties. 

Satisfaction with cultural activities, crime 
control and neighborhood cleanliness are 
hugely unequal between neighborhoods and 
tend to closely follow neighborhood income. 

The survey shows how satisfaction has 


changed since 2008, when the city govern- 
ment originally conducted the same survey. 
As a whole, New Yorkers are just about as 
happy — or unhappy, depending on your 
perspective — as they said they were nine 
years ago, with about half of New Yorkers 
saying they thought the city was a good or 
excellent place to live. 

Some elements, like traffic, tended to be 
poorly rated everywhere, while others, like 
neighborhood cleanliness, varied widely. 

The borough that has grown less happy 
with New York City over all is Staten Island, 
whose residents reported a nine-percentage- 


Feelings in Brooklyn are on 
the rise, and slipping on 
Staten Island. 


point decline in positive opinion. The borough 
that reported the greatest increase in positive 
opinion was Brooklyn. 

And the neighborhood that New Yorkers 
are most satisfied with, over all? Manhattan’s 
District 7, which includes the Upper West 
Side, Lincoln Square and Manhattan Valley 
Residents there tended to rate New York’s 
services higher there than they did anywhere 
else. 
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Governor’s Standoff With Assembly Ends in Budget Deal for New Jersey 


From Page A1 

solved yesterday, the day before 
that or the day before that,” Mr. 
Christie told reporters. “Everyone 
should have the opportunity to en- 
joy the holiday without having to 
be concerned about this.” 

The governor had promised to 
veto key aspects of any budget un- 
less lawmakers also passed a bill 
giving the state significant control 
over Horizon. Last week, the State 
Senate, led by Mr. Christie’s ally 
Stephen M. Sweeney, passed such 
a bill. But Vincent Prieto, speaker 
of the State Assembly, had refused 
to go along. 

However, after meetings on 
Monday with Robert A. Marino, 
the chief executive of Horizon, 
and conversations between the 
governor’s office and the leader- 
ship of both houses, a revised bill 
was crafted that provided no 


Christie backs off 
from a demand 
involving the state’s 
largest health insurer. 


money for opioid programs and 
maintains Horizon’s autonomy. 

The bill would cap Horizon’s re- 
serves based on a formula, with 
the excess money going back to its 
rate payers, instead of to the state 
as Mr. Christie wanted. 

Mr. Marino issued a statement 
saying the deal achieved “a goal 
we established when the governor 
first introduced the idea of taking 
our reserves.” 

“Horizon could only agree to 
legislation that is reasonable, 
avoids higher costs for our mem- 
bers, and that does not impose un- 
fair or excessive obligations,” Mr. 
Marino said. 

Mr. Christie said the Horizon 
bill amounted to “a long overdue, 
significant reform” and said he 
was pleased even though he did 
not get everything he had wanted 
and couched the Horizon bill as a 
victory. 

“I’m saddened that it’s three 
days late, but I’ll sign the budget 
tonight,” Mr. Christie said. 

Lawmakers were pleased to 
reach a resolution and happy that 
state beaches and parks would 
open on Tuesday. 


Vivian Wang contributed report- 
ing from Jersey City. 
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State Senate President Stephen M. Sweeney, left, and State Assembly Speaker Vincent Prieto announcing the budget agreement reached on Monday in Trenton. 


“We have spent the entire day 
up until about 15 minutes ago ham- 
mering out details of a Horizon 
deal,” Mr. Sweeney said. “This is 
the best budget we’ve seen in 10 
years. It provides for a lot of peo- 
ple.” 

And Mr. Prieto said the deal 
ended a “crisis” and had his sup- 
port because Horizon had agreed 
to its terms. 

New Jersey state beaches and 
parks as well as government of- 
fices had remained closed on 
Monday as the budget impasse 
entered its third day. 

The stalemate threatened to ex- 
tend to the Fourth of July holiday, 
forcing thousands of families to 
revise plans that involved state 


parks or beaches, which have 
been shut down since Saturday. 

Mr. Christie had ordered some 
30,000 state employees to stay 
home without pay after the state 
did not reach a budget agreement 
by the start of a new fiscal year on 
Saturday, as the state Constitution 
requires. Mr. Sweeney said he 
hoped that Mr. Christie would pay 
state workers for Monday. 

Monday was the first regular 
workday since the shutdown. 
State courthouses were mostly 
closed, as were most motor vehi- 
cle offices and other state offices 
not considered vital to public 
safety. On social media, people ex- 
pressed anger about having to al- 
ter their holiday plans and not be- 


ing able to tend to basic tasks such 
as replacing their driver’s license. 

As many families adjusted their 
plans, photographs showing Mr. 
Christie and his family sprawled 
across a state beach closed to the 
public but near an official gover- 
nor’s residence continued to draw 
outrage. Many visitors to state 
parks were disappointed as well. 

At Liberty State Park in Jersey 
City, a long line of cars from far- 
flung states and Canada waited to 
enter for views across the harbor. 
One by one, they were directed to 
make U-turns at a police check- 
point blocking an entrance. Those 
hoping to catch a ferry to the Stat- 
ue of Liberty were directed to 
head instead to Lower Manhattan. 


Carloads of tourists commiser- 
ated. Jenny Lim and her husband, 
Sammy Jay, had driven from Phil- 
adelphia with relatives who had 
flown 23 hours from Indonesia 
hoping to see the Statue of Liberty. 

“Almost two and a half hours for 
driving from Philadelphia, and we 
still can’t see the statue,” Ms. Lim 
said as she sat in their parked car. 
They were debating whether to 
drive to Manhattan. One family 
member joked, “I’ll buy a torch 
toy in Chinatown instead.” 

Maritime Parc, a popular 
restaurant on the waterfront at 
the park, has been allowed to re- 
main open during the shutdown, 
with police officers letting its 
customers pass through the 


checkpoint. Wedding parties 
made it through, after a bit of a 
panic. But the chef and a co-owner, 
Chris Siversen, said dining room 
sales had been down 40 percent 
over the weekend. 

“That was a big hit,” Mr. Si- 
versen said. 

In Trenton on Monday night, 
Mr. Christie insisted that the 
budget deal and the benefits it 
would provide would be remem- 
bered far longer than the shut- 
down or the “gotcha journalism 
that some people have played.” 

And he was pretty clear about 
his plans for Tuesday. “I’ll go back 
to the beach,” he said. “That’s 
where my family is, that’s where 
I’ll go back to.” 



Despite closings at state beaches, Gov. Chris Christie of New Jersey and his family, left, visited an official governors residence on Sunday and 
enjoyed a vast stretch of shoreline. Visitors at a municipal beach in nearby Seaside Park, N. J., had less elbow room. 




Critics Kick Sand at Governor After He Spends Weekend at Jersey Shore 


From Page A1 

But the political damage had al- 
ready been done. 

The photographs were yet an- 
other self-inflicted indignity, ex- 
posed by the news media, for a 
governor who long dreamed of the 
dignified office of the presidency. 
In 2011, photographs published by 
The Star-Ledger caught him us- 
ing a state helicopter paid for by 
taxpayers to attend his son’s base- 
ball game. Television cameras 
caught him in awkward celebra- 
tions in 2015 with Jerry Jones, the 
owner of the Dallas Cowboys — a 
hated rival in New Jersey — Mr. 
Christie’s pale, red sweater stand- 
ing out in the luxury box sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. Christie remained adamant 
that he had a right to the use the 
beach house at Island Beach State 
Park — it is an official governor’s 
residence — and that he was not 
going to cancel weeks of planning 
because of the shutdown. 

When a reporter asked about 
his use of the home, Mr. Christie 
said: “That’s just the way it goes. 
Run for governor, and you can 
have a residence.” 

At the height of Mr. Christie’s 
popularity, when he was celebrat- 
ed at home and nationally as one 
of the Republican Party’s bright- 
est stars, Mr. Christie easily 
shrugged off seemingly damaging 
episodes, rarely giving any cre- 
dence to concerns about political 
optics. Armed with a quick, sharp 


tongue and a brash sense of hu- 
mor, his “sit down and shut up” 
tongue lashings were often 
praised as authentic and tough. 

But now, with Mr. Christie hav- 
ing been battered by the George 
Washington Bridge scandal, a dis- 
astrous presidential bid and the 
lowest approval ratings of any 
governor in state history, his 
continued reliance on biting de- 
fensive humor is less endearing 
and more enraging. 

“His rise to national promi- 
nence was that he had this reputa- 
tion as a fighter, and that when he 
was fighting, he was on the side of 
the Everyman and the New Jer- 
sey taxpayer against the status 
quo,” said Kevin Madden, a Re- 
publican strategist and former 
senior adviser to Mitt Romney’s 
presidential campaign. “I think 
the danger of the photos is that it 
undermines that.” 

And referring to his approval 
ratings, Mr. Madden noted, 
“When you are at 15 percent, you 
are stripped of your political capi- 
tal.” 

As a firestorm erupted over the 
beach photographs, the gover- 
nor’s office said that Mr. Christie 
had long been planning to use the 
shore house and that out-of-state 
relatives were visiting for the 
Fourth of July weekend. 

The governor remained ran- 
kled by the backlash at a news 
conference late Monday night to 
announce the budget deal, saying 
it might have been worthy of a 


story “if I was on the beach with a 
25-year-old blonde.” 

He planned to be back on the 
beach on Tuesday. “I don’t apolo- 
gize for it, I don’t back away from 
it,” Mr. Christie said. 

Still, the images of Mr. Christie 
enjoying an empty beach on a per- 
fect beach day infuriated his 
constituents, who were caught off 
guard and whose plans were up- 
ended. 

The images drew immediate 
ridicule from friends and oppo- 


Anger over images 
before a government 
shutdown ended. 


nents. 

“It’s beyond words,” said Mr. 
Christie’s lieutenant governor, 
Kim Guadagno, a Republican who 
is running to replace him. “If I 
were governor, I sure wouldn’t be 
sitting on the beach if taxpayers 
didn’t have access to state 
beaches. We need to end the shut- 
down now. It’s hurting small busi- 
nesses and ordinary New 
Jerseyans.” 

In a state where the once- 
mighty local press has atrophied 
to a scrappy few, and faced with a 
governor who detests the news 
media with such vigor that he 
once introduced a bill nicknamed 


“the newspaper revenge bill,” the 
unflattering photograph of the 
governor lounging seaside with 
his family was a big victory for the 
state news media contingent that 
has been a thorn in his side. 

Hours after Mr. Christie was 
spotted on the sand, Claude 
Brodesser, a reporter for The Star- 
Ledger, asked the governor if he 
had gotten any sun. 

Mr. Christie curtly responded 
that he had not and hurled an un- 
related insult at Mr. Brodesser. 

But in The Star Ledger’s news- 
room, Mr. Mills and his editor, 
Kevin Whitmer, were poring over 
the photographs. They had 
originally planned to fly over the 
state’s beaches on the Fourth of 
July, as they do every year, but Mr. 
Mills, a veteran Jersey Shore pho- 
tographer, thought they might get 
Mr. Christie on Sunday. 

Shortly after Mr. Mills arrived 
at Monmouth Executive Airport 
on Sunday, he spotted the gover- 
nor’s helicopter idling next to a 
plane — mounting evidence that 
Mr. Christie was by the ocean. 

When The Star-Ledger sought 
the governor’s response to the 
photographs, Mr. Christie’s office 
tried to turn it into a joke, “He did 
not get any sun. He had a baseball 
hat on,” was the official statement 
from Mr. Christie’s spokesman, 
Brian Murray. But as soon as the 
photographs were published, crit- 
icism, condemnation and laughs 
at the governor’s expense rained 
down. 


“Attn Chris: When Springsteen 
sang, “Down the shore every- 
thing’s all right,” I’m pretty sure 
this is not what he had in mind,” 
Preet Bharara, a former United 
States attorney, wrote in a tweet, 
adding an extra hashtag, #Jer- 
seyGirl. 

The images of the governor, 
head tilted back in rumpled black 
shirt, mesh shorts and flip flops, 
quickly became a meme and rico- 
cheted around social media. Soon 
the lounging governor found him- 
self Photoshopped into the Oval 
Office next to a kneeling 
Kellyanne Conway, in an apoca- 
lyptic scene from “Planet of the 
Apes” or gazing longingly at Burt 
Lancaster and Deborah Kerr, 
locked in their iconic surfside em- 
brace from the movie “From Here 
to Eternity.” 

Aggravated residents were 
forced to pack tightly onto nearby 
beaches, while nearby, more than 
10 miles of beach sat unblemished. 

Some questioned why Mr. 
Christie had a taxpayer-funded 
beach house in the first place. 
(The sizable house and separate 
garage were built after the Great 
Depression by private developers 
hoping to turn Island Beach into a 
luxury resort. After that failed, the 
State of New Jersey bought the 
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property, including the buildings, 
for $2.75 million in 1953.) 

On Saturday morning, while 
confused residents were being 
turned away from Island Beach 
State Park’s entrance, one local 
fisherman spotted the governor’s 
daughter driving past the barri- 
cade. 

For many of the residents who 
are not the governor of New Jer- 
sey, cramming onto open munici- 
pal shores, rarely an easy task, be- 
came more difficult. 

Perhaps sensing the level of 
fury, Mr. Christie’s office carried 
out a public-relations blitz on 
Monday, using his official Twitter 
account to point to the many open 
municipal beaches. 

“NJ beaches are open in 119 of 
our 130 miles of coastline. Come 
and enjoy them — but use sun- 
screen and hydrate!” one tweet 
said. 

By late Monday afternoon, a 
new plane was circling the Jersey 
Shore, slightly bigger than Mr. 
Mills’s Cessna, trailing a banner 
stealing one of Mr. Christie’s fa- 
mous lines: “Tell Gov Christie: 
Get the Hell Off Island Beach 
State Park.” 

A few miles north of Island 
Beach State Park, beachgoers in 
Lavallette applauded. 


Editorials: letters@nytimes.com 
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Representative Faso campaigning last year. He co-sponsored an 
amendment that would end a county-level Medicaid tax. 


The Senate Health Bill 
Could Set Off a Tussle 
Over New Yorks Taxes 


By LISA W. FODERARO 

The Senate’s push to repeal the 
Affordable Care Act has bogged 
down in the face of a deep divide 
among Republicans, and some 
senators are expressing vastly 
disparate reservations about 
what the bill does and does not do. 

But there is another con- 
tentious element of the plan, 
found in both the House and Sen- 
ate versions, that has received 
scant attention in Washington, 
mostly because it affects only one 
state: New York. 

That is the so-called Faso- 
Collins amendment, which would 
end a funding formula that for 50 
years forced New York’s 62 coun- 
ties to help pay for Medicaid, the 
public health insurance program 
largely for low-income people. 

The state’s counties currently 
pick up 13 percent of the total cost 


A fight over shifting 
Medicaid payments 
from counties. 


of Medicaid, far more than coun- 
ties in other states pay, if they pay 
anything at all. The amendment, 
sponsored by Representatives 
Christopher C. Collins and John J. 
Faso, both upstate Republicans, 
would eliminate the burden for the 
counties — excluding New York 
City’s five boroughs. 

The amendment has naturally 
created its own schisms in New 
York, a political microburst that 
has mostly divided Republicans 
from Democrats, and upstate 
from downstate. 

The latest salvo came from Gov. 
Andrew M. Cuomo, who said last 
Monday that if the amendment 
became law, he intended to force 
counties to include a “Faso- 
Collins Federal Tax” on their prop- 
erty tax bills. The revenue to be 
raised would be equal to the $2.3 
billion that would be lost because 


of the amendment, which he 
called a “reckless and dangerous 
political maneuver.” 

The next day, the state attorney 
general, Eric T. Schneiderman, 
vowed to challenge the Republi- 
can health care legislation in 
court. “Collins-Faso amendment 
means #Trumpcare isn’t just 
about taking away health care,” 
Mr. Schneider, a Democrat, wrote 
on Twitter. “It’s about sticking it to 
NYers, too. If signed, I’ll sue.” 

The amendment is written in 
such a way that it would apply 
only to New York State, which has 
one of the most generous Medic- 
aid programs in the country and 
stands out nationwide for asking 
counties to shoulder a portion of 
the costs. 

While Medicaid in most states is 
exclusively a state-federal pro- 
gram, in New York State the fed- 
eral government contributes 51 
percent and the state 36 percent, 
leaving counties liable for the rest. 

To illustrate how much more 
New York asks of its counties, 
Representative Faso’s office said 
that nationwide, local govern- 
ments contribute about $9.5 bil- 
lion to Medicaid; of that, $7.5 bil- 
lion comes from New York’s coun- 
ties. Moreover, New York county 
governments send an outsize 
amount of their property tax col- 
lections to Albany: Statewide, 44 
percent of the county tax levy, on 
average, pays for Medicaid. 

In Dutchess County, 37 percent 
of the county tax levy, roughly $40 
million, goes to the state for Med- 
icaid. The county executive, Mar- 
cus J. Molinaro, said he wanted to 
use any savings from the Faso- 
Collins amendment to lower prop- 
erty taxes “dollar for dollar.” 

Mr. Molinaro received food 
stamps as a child, and his daugh- 
ter, who has autism, now benefits 
from Medicaid’s services for the 
disabled. So Mr. Molinaro, a Re- 
publican in the Hudson Valley, 
said he was concerned about the 
impact of a potential repeal of the 
Affordable Care Act. 

Still, he supports the Faso- 
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Democrats protesting outside Representative John J. Faso’s of- 
fice in Kinderhook, N.Y., to support the Affordable Care Act, a 
weekly event. At left, Representative Christopher C. Collins, 
left, joined with Mr. Faso to sponsor a Medicaid tax plan. 


Collins component of the Republi- 
can bill, citing the financial strains 
on county taxpayers. 

“We have to make a commit- 
ment to lower the tax levy dollar 
for dollar,” Mr. Molinaro said. “It 
wouldn’t be appropriate to not re- 
duce property taxes.” 

Mr. Molinaro and many other 
county officials argued that much 
of the $2.3 billion in lost revenue 
from counties could be offset by 
addressing waste and inefficien- 
cies in the state’s Medicaid pro- 
gram. 

In Erie County, which includes 
Buffalo, the amendment would 
save an estimated $204 million a 
year. The county comptroller, Ste- 
fan I. Mychajliw, a Republican, 
said he would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to use that money to cut 
taxes and pay for overdue bridge 
and road repairs. He envisions a 
$153 million county tax reduction 
and a $51 million road fund. 

“We’ve been forced to close cer- 
tain county roads because they 
are dilapidated,” Mr. Mychajliw 
said. “We have bridges that are 
collapsing.” 


Mr. Mychajliw called the county 
payments for Medicaid “an alba- 
tross,” pointing out that this year, 
82 percent of the county’s tax levy 
will go toward Medicaid. Addition- 
ally, he said, in four of the past 10 
years, revenue from the county’s 
levy was not sufficient to cover its 
Medicaid bill, forcing officials to 
find the money elsewhere in the 
budget. Over the last 15 years, the 
county has laid off many county 
employees, reduced library hours 
and closed some parks temporar- 
ily. 

“It was painful and ugly,” he 
said of the layoffs, which he 
blamed on the Medicaid burden. 

Still, some county leaders were 
not overly cheered by the Faso- 
Collins amendment, even in Erie 
County. The county executive, 
Mark C. Poloncarz, said he sus- 
pected that even if Mr. Cuomo’s 
idea of a Faso-Collins tax did not 
come to fruition, the state would 
find some other way to make up 
for the loss of the tax revenue. 

“New York State could change 
the reimbursement scheme for 
community colleges or foster 


care,” he added. “That’s just two of 
hundreds of things that we are re- 
quired to provide services for. 
They could come back and say 
from now on, the state won’t con- 
tribute anything to community 
colleges.” 

Mr. Poloncarz, a Democrat who 
defeated Representative Collins 
when he was the incumbent 
county executive, worries about 
the larger effects of the repeal of 
the Affordable Care Act, com- 
monly called Obamacare, which 
greatly expanded Medicaid cover- 
age. He projects that some 45,000 
county residents will lose Medic- 
aid if President Trump signs the 
health reform bill. 

Most likely, he said, those peo- 
ple will wind up in hospital emer- 
gency rooms for basic care. Erie 
County splits the cost with the fed- 
eral government to compensate 
hospitals for treating the unin- 
sured. The county now pays up- 
ward of $35 million to its local pub- 
lic hospital. “We anticipate that 
number going up,” he said. 

The reaction was more unified 
in New York City, where 3.5 mil- 
lion residents are on Medicaid. Of- 
ficials there reacted bitterly when 
the amendment was announced in 
March, since it carves out cities 
with a population of five million or 
more, effectively omitting the five 
counties that compose the city. 

If the amendment remains part 
of the final health care plan, the 
city will still be obligated to pay its 
share to Medicaid: more than $5 
billion annually. 

As the amendment and the Sen- 
ate’s version of the bill moved for- 
ward, there was fear among city 
officials that New York could be 


punished twice; its taxpayers 
may also be called upon to help 
cover the lost county support for 
Medicaid statewide. 

“Obviously we’re a big part of 
the state and whenever there is a 
big hole in the state budget that 
needs to be filled, we can feel that 
pinch,” said Freddi Goldstein, a 
spokeswoman for Mayor Bill de 
Blasio. 

If the governor carries through 
with his threat of a Faso-Collins 
tax, Representative Daniel M. 
Donovan Jr., the lone Republican 
in New York City’s congressional 
delegation, said he planned to ask 
Mr. Cuomo not to levy it on the 
city. “We are already paying our 
fair share and we wouldn’t benefit 
from the amendment,” he said in a 
phone interview. 

Mr. Faso offered a more pointed 
suggestion. He said that the state 
spent more on Medicaid than 
Texas and Florida combined, even 
though the two southern states 
have more than double New 
York’s population. 

“Rather than petulantly threat- 
ening to raise taxes on overbur- 
dened New Yorkers, Mr. Cuomo 
should instead cut waste” in his 
own state budget, he said in a 
statement. 

Since 2011, according to Mr. Cuo- 
mo’s office, New York has picked 
up any increase in Medicaid costs 
and has capped the annual growth 
of Medicaid at 3 percent. 

“They’re supposed to go to 
Washington to fight for their 
constituents,” said a spokesman 
for Mr. Cuomo, Richard Az- 
zopardi, referring to Mr. Faso and 
Mr. Collins, “not scheme to harm 
them.” 


Relief and Trepidation as Ride-Hailing Services Become Legal Across New York 



GORDON M. GRANT FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Brian Rybak, an Uber driver, in East Hampton, N.Y. Gov. Andrew M. Cuomo recently signed a 
bill legalizing app-based ride-hailing services like Uber and Lyft outside New York City. 


By SARAH MASLIN NIR 
and JAMES BARRON 

Brian Rybak’s first day as an 
Uber driver in the Hamptons did 
not start off well. 

Moments after midnight on Fri- 
day, about 24 hours after it be- 
came legal in New York State for 
ride-hailing services to operate 
outside New York City, Mr. Rybak 
checked his cellphone, clicked to 
accept a ride request and drove 
his shiny black Lincoln MKZ to 
the given address in East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island. 

After several turns down dark 
streets, Mr. Rybak realized he had 
been called to a cemetery. “I think 
I’m being punked,” he said. Across 
the graveyard, cellphone lights 
blinked in the darkness, perhaps 
belonging to the pranksters. 

As Mr. Rybak drove through the 
Long Island towns on June 30, 
learning both the pitfalls and 
perks of his new job as a driver for 
the multibillion-dollar company, 
drivers around the state were do- 
ing the same. 

The law was passed this spring 
after two years of campaigning by 
companies like Lyft, Via and Uber, 
which had been banned from op- 
erating upstate and on Long Is- 
land because of the type of insur- 
ance coverage such companies 
carry for its drivers, among other 
factors. The new law, which was 
championed by Gov. Andrew M. 
Cuomo, a Democrat, amended the 
rules and put ride-hailing services 
under the jurisdiction of the State 
Department of Motor Vehicles, 
rather than individual cities and 
towns. Localities may still regu- 
late traditional taxi operations. 


Lauren D’Avolio contributed 
reporting. 


A second law strengthened re- 
strictions on who may be a driver, 
requiring background checks and 
barring all sex offenders. 

“Extending ride sharing across 
New York is a matter of fairness 
that brings new transportation 
options and — with it — new eco- 
nomic opportunity and innova- 
tion,” Mr. Cuomo said in a state- 
ment on June 6. “This framework 
provides for a fair, safe and com- 
pressive ride-sharing system that 


will benefit communities in every 
corner of this state.” 

In Amherst, a suburb of Buffalo, 
Carolyn Ehmann’s first day driv- 
ing for Uber was Thursday. To her, 
the change felt like a boon to her 
city, “part of this brand new ren- 
aissance of Buffalo,” she said. 

“I am really looking forward to 
this. I’ve used Uber in probably 12 
other cities” outside New York, 
Ms. Ehmann added. “When I get 
in an Uber, I get in the front seat. I 


want to get to know the driver.” 

But Alfonso Falsone, the owner 
of Queen City Taxi in Buffalo, 
viewed the change with trepida- 
tion. “It’s going to hurt all the cab 
companies,” he said. “I think An- 
drew Cuomo and the mayor of 
Buffalo — what they’re doing isn’t 
right.” 

“A lot of people are going to lose 
their jobs,” Mr. Falsone added. 
“It’s good for the consumer, but 
our drivers are screwed.” 


As ride-hailing companies con- 
tinue to expand the market — ev- 
ery state except South Dakota 
now permits them — there have 
been misgivings about their effect 
on traditional cab companies. In 
addition, Uber has used technolo- 
gies to circumvent local laws, for 
which it is now the subject of a fed- 
eral inquiry. It has been fined re- 
peatedly in some of the 450 cities 
where it operates in worldwide. 
Its founder, Travis Kalanick, once 
celebrated for his brash tactics, 
resigned in June as chief operat- 
ing officer, after the company’s 
culture of widespread sexual har- 
assment and discrimination was 
exposed. 

“We are focused on the next 
chapter,” said Alix Anfang, a 
spokeswoman for Uber. “We’ve 
had some missteps.” 

The new law, she said, holds the 
companies to a tough standard, 
which Uber welcomes as chance 
to prove its mettle. For example, 
the law permits counties and cit- 
ies of more than 100,000 people to 
opt out for any reason. 

“We fought to pass this bill for 
years, and we are not going to 
squander the opportunity,” Ms. 
Anfang said. “We see this as an op- 
portunity to up our game.” 

Adrian Durbin, a spokesman 
for Lyft, said there were few regu- 
lations governing the app’s tech- 
nology when the company began 
five years ago. 

“We prefer having rules on the 
books,” he said. “Having regula- 
tions, first of all, it ensures that ev- 
eryone knows what the rules are, 
and it provides legitimacy to the 
industry.” 

In East Hampton, Mr. Rybak’s 
first night driving improved mar- 


kedly as it continued, with runs to 
bars like the Stephen Talkhouse in 
Amagansett to pick up tipsy and 
grateful customers. 

Two summers ago, Uber 
stopped operating in the Hamp- 
tons when local officials imposed 
a rule requiring all taxi drivers to 
have a physical office in the town 
of East Hampton, which includes 
Montauk, Amagansett, Wainscott 
and part of Sag Harbor. Pas- 
sengers were left to find local 
taxis, and they often grumbled 
that the cabs were slow to arrive 
and charged high fares. Some also 
complained that local cab compa- 


Cars from Montauk 
to Buffalo , at the 
touch of an app. 


nies did not have apps to summon 
a taxi, forcing customers to call a 
dispatcher. 

In the Hamptons, the reaction 
to the return of ride-hailing 
services has been: Finally. Julia 
Guiheen, sitting at the bar in the 
restaurant Cittanuova, said she 
wished it had happened sooner, 
specifically before her birthday in 
May, when she turned 21. She 
wanted to go out and celebrate as 
soon as the clock struck midnight 
and she could have a legal drink. 

“There was no Uber,” said Ms. 
Guiheen, who will be a senior at 
Butler University in Indiana in the 
fall. “Me and my cousin wanted to 
go to Sag Harbor and thought, 
‘Let’s take Uber.’” Instead, she 
said, “we had my mother and my 
aunt drive us.” 
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Jan Fontein , Scholar of Asian Art and Director of Boston Museum , Dies at 89 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


Jan Fontein at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, where he became director in 1976. Right, Mr. 
Fontein and the architect I. M. Pei at the opening of the museums West Wing in 1981. 


By WILLIAM GRIMES 

Jan Fontein, an Asian art schol- 
ar who oversaw an ambitious ex- 
pansion of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, as its director in the 
1970s and ’80s, died on May 19 in 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. He 
was 89. 

The cause was complication of 
Parkinson’s disease, his wife, 
Yoko, said. The announcement of 
his death was delayed as the fam- 
ily gathered information from far- 
flung relatives for an obituary. 

Mr. Fontein had served for 
nearly a decade as curator of 
Asian art at the Museum of Fine 
Arts when he was named acting 
director in 1975. He became direc- 
tor a year later. 

It was a turbulent period in the 
museum’s history. Finances were 
shaky, morale was low, and the 
board had just dismissed its direc- 
tor, Merrill C. Rueppel, whose two 
years in the post were marked by 
acrimonious relations with the cu- 
ratorial staff. 

Mr. Fontein, a renowned schol- 
ar who had organized the impor- 
tant exhibitions “Zen Painting and 
Calligraphy” in 1970 and “Un- 
earthing China’s Past” in 1973, put 
the museum on a new course al- 
most immediately. 

Under his leadership, the mu- 
seum presented a canny blend of 
challenging, specialized ex- 
hibitions and crowd-pleasers like 
“Pompeii A.D. 79” (1978), “Pis- 
sarro” (1981) and “Renoir” (1985). 
“Renoir” alone drew more than 
half a million visitors, a record for 
the museum. 

At the same time, Mr. Fontein 
embarked on a building and reno- 
vation program, raising $60 mil- 
lion — an enormous sum at the 
time — to realize it. The new West 
Wing, designed by I. M. Pei, 
opened in 1981. (To sustain attend- 
ance, a satellite museum was es- 
tablished in Faneuil Hall during 
construction.) Mr. Fontein also 
oversaw the renovation of the mu- 
seum’s storage facilities as well as 
26 galleries devoted to the Asian 
art collection, one of the most ex- 
tensive in the world. 

He brought an affable, unpre- 
tentious style to the job, consis- 
tent with his own down-to-earth 
personality and his sense that mu- 
seums needed to lose some of 
their stuffiness to attract new au- 
diences. 

One of his first acts was to in- 
stall John Singleton Copley’s 


painting “Watson and the Shark” 
in a prominent position just before 
the movie “Jaws” opened in movie 
theaters. 

“Museums can be monumental 
structures,” Mr. Fontein told The 
Boston Globe in 1985. “That can be 
intimidating.” He added: “Today 
people should be relaxed in a mu- 
seum so that they are open to new 
impressions, new ideas. I believe 
guards who stand at museum 
doors should be nice.” 

Jan Fontein was born on May 
22, 1927, in the Netherlands, in 
Naarden, about 15 miles east of 
Amsterdam, to Leonardus Hen- 
drikus Fontein and the former 
Aaltje Brands. His father was a 
Montessori teacher and later the 
director of a rehabilitation center 
for prisoners near the German 
border. Both parents became ac- 
tive in the resistance during 
World War II and as a precaution- 
ary measure sent Jan to work on a 
farm in Friesland, in the north- 
west. 

As a boy, he was fascinated by 
antiquities. A trip to see Roman 
artifacts made a deep impression, 
in particular a glass case display- 
ing flint arrowheads. “That 
sounds dull,” he told The Globe. 


“But I saw the arrowheads as di- 
rect messages to me. I envisioned 
a battle in all its mad glory.” 

He studied Chinese and Japa- 
nese literature at Leiden Univer- 
sity, earning an undergraduate 
degree in 1945. When he learned of 
a curatorial opening at the Mu- 
seum of Asiatic Art in Amsterdam 


Deciding to move an 
18th-century shark 
painting up front just 
before Jaws 9 opened . 


(which later became part of the 
Rijksmuseum), he shifted his fo- 
cus to fine arts. In 1953 he passed 
his doctoral exams in Chinese and 
Japanese art and the art and ar- 
chaeology of Southeast Asia. 

Shortly before leaving for Bos- 
ton, he completed his dissertation, 
“The Pilgrimage of Sudhana: A 
Study of Gandavyuha Illustra- 
tions in China, Japan and Java,” 
about a series of reliefs on the Ja- 
vanese temple Borobudur. It was 


published in book form in 1968. 

He spent a year studying the 
tea ceremony in Japan before be- 
coming an assistant curator at the 
Museum of Asiatic Art. In 1962 he 
was invited to catalog the Avery 
Brundage Collection of Asian art 
and to advise on the design and 
construction of a wing in the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum in 
San Francisco to house the col- 
lection. 

As curator at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, he acquired South Indi- 
an Buddhist bronzes, Korean 
works in gold and bronze, courtly 
objects from the ancient king- 
doms of mainland Southeast Asia 
and Javanese masterpieces. He 
also initiated reciprocal ex- 
hibitions to send the museum’s 
Japanese art to Japan — as he did 
in a survey of the museum’s col- 
lections sent to the Kyoto National 
Museum in 1972 — and bring the 
best art from Japanese collections 
to Boston. 

Mr. Fontein’s time as director 
coincided with the nationwide rise 
of the blockbuster exhibition, and 
he embraced the concept. “There 
was such a thing as a contempla- 
tive museum, but I don’t think that 
can survive anymore,” he told 


Newsweek in 1978. 

Before he retired as director in 
1987, the museum played host to 
such large-scale traveling ex- 
hibitions as “Treasures of Early 
Irish Art” (1978), “5,000 Years of 
Korean Art” (1980), “The Great 
Bronze Age of China” (1981) and 
“The Search for Alexander” 
(1981). It also organized its own 
traveling show, “A New World: 
Masterpieces of American Paint- 
ing, 1760-1910” (1983). 

After retiring, Mr. Fontein was 
named the Matsutaro Shoriki cu- 
rator of Asiatic art, a position he 
held until 1992, and spent two 
years in Indonesia organizing 
“The Sculpture of Indonesia,” 
which traveled to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York in 
1991. 

He was a consultant to the 
Asian art collection at the Royal 


Ontario Museum from 1990 to 1995 
and, in a similar role at the Riet- 
berg Museum in Zurich, wrote the 
catalog for the museum’s col- 
lection of Southeast Asian art. Af- 
terjoining the Nieuwe Kerk Foun- 
dation in Amsterdam, he orga- 
nized a series of art exhibitions 
from China, Thailand and Mongo- 
lia, notably the traveling ex- 
hibition “The Dancing Demons of 
Mongolia.” 

Mr. Fontein’s first wife, the for- 
mer Suzanne Heitz, died in 1998. 
In addition to his wife, the former 
Yoko Hollis, he is survived by two 
sons, Arnout and Ruurd, and a 
brother, Dick. 

His books and monographs in- 
cluded “The Law of Cause and Ef- 
fect in Ancient Java” (1989) and 
“Entering the Dharmadhatu: A 
Study of the Gandavyuha Reliefs 
of Borobudur” (2012). 



Darrall Imhoff, 78, College and N.B.A. Star 
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Darrall Imhoff of the Lakers rebounding against the Celtics in 
1966. Imhoff led California to the 1959 N.C.A.A. title, won 
Olympic gold in 1960 and played 12 seasons in the N.B.A. 


By RICHARD GOLDSTEIN 

Darrall Imhoff, the all-Ameri- 
can center who led the University 
of California to the 1959 N.C.A.A. 
tournament basketball champi- 
onship and to the runner-up spot 
the next season, played on a gold- 
medal-winning United States 
Olympic team and then had a long 
career in the N.B.A., died on Fri- 
day in Bend, Ore. He was 78. 

His death was confirmed by the 
university. The Portland Trail 
Blazers, the last of the six N.B.A. 
teams for which he played, said 
the cause was a heart attack. 

Imhoff, 6 feet 10 inches tall and 
about 220 pounds, scored 22 
points and had 16 rebounds in the 
semifinals of the 1959 N.C.A.A 
tournament against a University 
of Cincinnati team featuring the 
all-American Oscar Robertson. 


Assigned to guard 
Wilt Chamberlain 
when he scored 100 
points in a 1962 game. 


He scored the decisive basket in 
the waning seconds of the final 
against West Virginia and its all- 
American guard Jerry West, lead- 
ing the Golden Bears to a 71-70 vic- 
tory. 

Imhoff ’s Cal team made it to the 
N.C.A.A. tournament final in 1960 
but lost to Ohio State and Jerry 
Lucas. 

Imhoff played on the United 
States team that won gold at the 
Rome Olympics in 1960 with a line- 
up led by West, Robertson and Lu- 
cas and coached by Pete Newell, 
the California head coach. 

The Knicks, seeking a center to 
help them compete against Bill 
Russell of the Boston Celtics and 
Wilt Chamberlain of the Philadel- 
phia Warriors, selected Imhoff as 
the third overall pick in the 1960 
N.B.A. draft, after the Cincinnati 
Royals chose Robertson and the 
Minneapolis Lakers selected 
West. 

But Imhoff was a disappoint- 
ment as a Knick. He was remem- 
bered mostly as the starting cen- 
ter who faced Chamberlain when 
he scored 100 points against the 
Knicks in a March 1962 game in 
Hershey, Pa. 

Chamberlain was in the midst 
of a season he would finish with an 
average of 50.4 points a game, so 
Imhoff’s reaction when he 
protested a first-quarter call 
against him was understandable. 

“Imhoff whined to the referee 
with unwitting foresight, ‘Why 
don’t you just give the guy his hun- 


dred now,”’ Gary M. Pomerantz 
wrote in “Wilt, 1962” (2005). 

“I only played the first 10 min- 
utes of the game and the first 10 
minutes of the fourth quarter be- 
fore I fouled out,” Imhoff once told 
The San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Somebody else was responsible 
for the other 28 minutes.” 

It was Cleveland Buckner who 
shared the misery of guarding 
Chamberlain, whose record scor- 
ing spree sent the Warriors to a 
169-147 victory. 

Darrall Tucker Imhoff was born 
on Oct. 11, 1938, in San Gabriel, 
Calif. He was a walk-on, or unre- 
cruited athlete, when he played 
for Cal’s freshman basketball 
team. But Newell, who gained a 
reputation for working with big 
men, honed Imhoff’s talents, espe- 
cially shot blocking and rebound- 
ing. 

Imhoff received second-team 
all-American mention in his junior 
year and was a first-team all- 
American as a senior. 

After two seasons with the 
Knicks, he was traded to the De- 
troit Pistons for Gene Shue, one of 
the N.B.A’s leading guards and a 
former Knick. Imhoff later played 


for the Los Angeles Lakers, the 
Philadelphia 76ers, the Cincinnati 
Royals and, finally, the Trail Blaz- 
ers. 

He was an All-Star in the 1966- 
67 season, when he averaged 10.7 
points and 13.3 rebounds for the 
Lakers. He was among three 
players traded to the 76ers in July 
1968 for Chamberlain, who had 
reached a contract impasse with 
Philadelphia. 

In 12 N.B.A. seasons, Imhoff av- 
eraged 7.2 points and 7.6 re- 
bounds. 

He was a broadcaster for the 
Trail Blazers, and he worked in 
marketing after his playing days. 

Information on survivors was 
not immediately available. 

Two nights after the Knicks’ de- 
bacle at Chamberlain’s hands, 
they faced him again at Madison 
Square Garden. 

“Darrall Imhoff, playing one of 
his best games in two seasons 
with the Knicks, hounded Cham- 
berlain throughout,” The New 
York Times reported. 

This time, the Knicks lost by 1 
point. And Imhoff and his team- 
mates held Chamberlain to 58. 
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Bookbinder, Robert Ferguson, Robert Schloss, Barry 

Dorsen, Norman Haie, Peter Sherman, Marshall 

Eskin, Phyllis Schifrin, Carol 


BOOKBINDER — Dr. 

Robert M., 94, passed away 
on June 14, 2017. A decorated 
World War II and Korean War 
infantry officer, he was a 
school superintendent, author 
and community leader. His 
beloved wife of nearly 50 
years, Natalie, passed away 
in 1996. He was then blessed 
with 20 years of companion- 
ship from his dear Ruth Gale. 
He is survived by three child- 
ren, three grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 


DORSEN — Norman. 

The NYU School of Law 
mourns the death of Norman 
Dorsen. Over nearly sixty 
years as a professor at NYU 
Law, Norman inspired gener- 
ations of graduates to work in 
the pursuit of civil rights and 
civil liberties; engaged with 
faculty colleagues on scholar- 
ship and governance; and 
counseled numerous deans 
and one University president. 
He codirected the Arthur 
Garfield Hays Civil Liberties 
Program for over 50 years 
and built several other flag- 
ship programs at the Law 
School, including the Hauser 
Global Law School Program 
and the Madison Lectures, all 
while continuing his path- 
breaking advocacy with the 
ACLU and others for civil 
rights and civil liberties. Nor- 
man made an indelible im- 
pact on the Law School's in- 
tellectual life and legal educa- 
tion. We join his longtime col- 
leagues, friends, students, 
and collaborators in sadness 
at his death and in deep grati- 
tude for his remarkably im- 
pactful and rich life. 

T revor Morrison, Dean 


ESKIN — Phyllis R. (Elster), 91, 
of Andover, MA, formerly of 
Hackensack, NJ entered eter- 
nal rest on July 1, 201 7. Devot- 
ed wife of the late Harold Es- 
kin. Beloved mother of Rich- 
ard and Marcie Eskin and Ju- 
dith Eskin and Joel Blum- 
stein. Adored grandmother of 
Katie and Samantha Blum- 
stein, and Harry, Joseph, and 
Lena Eskin. Dear sister of 
Marvin and Irving Elster, the 
late Carrie Friedman, Edith 
Ruina, Blanche Kaplan, and 
Linda Bricker. Services at 
New Montefiore Cemetery, 
1 1 80 Wellwood Ave., West Ba- 
bylon, NY on Wednesday, 
July 5 at 1:00pm. Condolence 
calls may be made Wednes- 
day following the interment 
at the home of Debbie Ka- 
plan, Thursday at the Eskin- 
Blumstein residence in Mas- 
sachusetts from 4-9pm, then 
at the home of Richard and 
Marcie Eskin in Illinois, Sun- 
day and Monday from 
12-9pm. In lieu of flowers, ex- 
pressions of sympathy may 
be made to Alzheimer's 
Association, www.alz.org. 
For directions or online 
condolences go to: 
www.goldmanfc.com. 


FERGUSON — Robert A. 

Dean Gillian Lester and the 
Columbia Law School com- 
munity deeply mourn the loss 
of Robert Ferguson, who died 
July 1 at age 75. He was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, prized 
teacher, and beloved col- 
league who helped pioneer 
the modern law and literature 
movement and served as the 
George Edward Woodberry 
Professor of Law, Literature, 
and Criticism from 1995 until 
his retirement in 2016. He is 
survived by his wife Priscilla 
Parkhurst Ferguson. A pri- 
vate memorial service will be 
held this week; Columbia Law 
School will hold a memorial 
this fall. 


HAJE— Peter R. 

The partners, counsel, asso- 
ciates and staff of Paul, 
Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison express profound 
sorrow at the passing of 
our beloved former partner, 
Peter R. Haie. For more than 
five decades, Peter served as 
a mentor, colleague, partner, 
client and trusted friend to all 
members of the Paul, Weiss 
family. Peter's wit, charm, 
generosity and wisdom will 
be deeply missed. He was 
one of a kind. We express our 
deepest sympathies to Helen 
and the other members of 
the Haie family. 


SCHIFRIN— Carol Biederman, 
April 24, 1929 - July 2, 2017. 
Loved her family and her 
many dear, lifelong friends. 
Lived life to the fullest. Gene- 
rous, charitable, energetic, 
creative, artistic, skilled gol- 
fer, huge sports fan, avid con- 
versationalist, incredible opti- 
mist. Surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren in 
the final days and moments 
of her self-professed wonder- 
ful 88 years. Beloved mother 
of Danny (Susan) and Patti 
(Bill), loving grandmother 
("Nana") of Rob, Brooke, Ben 
(Melanie) and Hannah (Matt) 
and doting great - 
grandmother of Noah and Sa- 
muel. Predeceased by cher- 
ished husbands Robert D. 
Biederman and Dr. Nathan 
Schifrin. Loving stepmother 
to Stephen (Eileen), Mark 
(Kim) and Lori, step- 
grandmother to David, Aaron 
and Daniel. Funeral services 
July 5, 10:30am Riverside Me- 
morial Chapel, 21 West Broad 
Street, Mount Vernon, NY. In 
lieu of flowers, donations 
may be made to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 


SCHIFRIN— Carol. 

Fenway Golf Club expresses 
profound sorrow at the 
passing of its esteemed 
long-standing member, Carol 
Schifrin, and extends sincere 
condolences to her entire 
family. 

Jeffrey Citron, President 




SCHLOSS — Barry I. 

The Officers, Board mem- 
bers, and global staff of the 
American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (JDC) 
mourn the passing of our de- 
voted friend, Barry I. Schloss, 
z"l. As the past Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and the 
Treasurer and CFO of the 
Harry and Jeanette Wein- 
berg Foundation, Barry trav- 
eled the world with JDC and 
was a frequent attendee at 
our Board meetings. He had a 
keenly intelligent mind and a 
warm heart, and was deeply 
supportive of JDC's work 
saving Jewish lives and build- 
ing Jewish life. Barry was an 
active leader of the Balti- 
more Jewish community and 
a past president of Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation. We 
extend our heartfelt con- 
dolences to his beloved wife, 
Rheta; his children. Heather 
Schwartz, Ari Schloss, and 
Lori Schilsson; and his four 
grandchildren. May his me- 
mory be a blessing and his 
concern for the most vulner- 
able continue to inspire us all. 

Penny Blumenstein 
Chairman of the Board 
Stanley A. Rabin 
President 
David M. Schizer 
Chief Executive Officer 


SHERMAN— Marshall, 
of Springfield, NJ, on July 2, 
2017. Please visit: 
www.bernheimapterkreitzm 
an.com for service informa- 
tion and a complete obituary. 


M Umoriam 


HAGENDORF— Scott. 



that we don't think of you, 
miss you and love you. In our 
hearts you will always be 
"FOREVER YOUNG." 

"Sister" and the Gang 
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PIETRAS— L/CPL Frank M. 
and the 1 59 Marines and 
Corpsman "Killed in Action" 

The 50th Anniversary: 

Operation Buffalo 
July 2-14, 1967 

50 years ago, on the 4th of 
July 1967, "in the summer of 
love", 21 year old L/CPL 
Frank M. Pietras (who volun- 
teered for the Marines for 
two years, under the "buddy 
system" of the Volunteer 
Draft), was killed in action, in 
the legendary battle of 
"Operation Buffalo", defend- 
ing Northern I Corps, Con 
Thien, "McNamara's Line" - 
(the Trace) and the DMZ 
(aka "Dead Marine Zone"). 
These "Band of Brothers in 
Arms" fought savagely in 
"the meat grinder of the 
marketplace." They were 
Marines on a Mission, dis- 
playing their "true grit", and 
"do or die" Marine Corps 
Mettle, by courageously and 
gallantly giving their full 
measure, sacrificing all their 
tomorrows in selfless service 
and devotion to each other, 
their Corps, and Country. In 
the end, 159 Marines and 
Corpsmen "all went down 
together" on Buffalo. Today 
few remember their names, 
fewer are left to tell their sto- 
ries. They may be gone, but 
they will never be forgotten, 
by "the few and the proud" 
Marine defenders and survi- 
vors of I Corps. Still, to this 
day, "we carry our dead", and 
continue to guide our "walk- 
ing dead." We hold high the 
burning "Torch of Freedom", 
that has been passed to us, 
"to you from failing hands we 
throw the Torch." As torch 
bearers, and Marine combat 
warriors, we have an unyield- 
ing devotion, and a duty and 
obligation, to Honor and re- 
member their names, tell 
their stories, and remember 
their long forgotten deeds, 
that came from their hearts 
and souls. 50 years ago, "in 
the summer of love", they va- 
liantly upheld the highest and 
finest traditions of the United 
States Marine Corps and the 
United States of America. 
Ooh-Rah! 

Your Semper Fi "Buddy" 
Richard "Moon Man" 
Mooney, I Corps-'66-67 

SPALTER— Harold, You are 
my heart, my soul, my 
love— Forever and a day... 

Diane 
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Happy July 4! Show Us Your Papers 


The reviews of President Trump’s new commission on elec- 
tion integrity are rolling in, and they’re not good. 

“Disingenuous.” “Repugnant.” “At best a waste of tax- 
payer money.” “A tool to commit large-scale voter suppres- 
sion.” 

State officials across the country responded to the com- 
mission’s slapdash request last week for detailed voter data 
in the manner previously reserved for emailed pleas from a 
Nigerian prince. 

Delete, said secretaries of state in Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, California — more than 20 states refused to com- 
ply, red and blue and every hue in between. “They can go 
jump in the Gulf of Mexico,” Mississip- 
pi’s secretary of state, Delbert Hose- 
mann, a Republican, responded. 

What triggered the bipartisan 
backlash? A letter from the commission 

— whose ostensible goal is to restore 
Americans’ confidence in their elections 

— asked states to turn over by July 14 
all publicly available information about 

their voters, including names, addresses, dates of birth, po- 
litical party and voting history, criminal record, military sta- 
tus and the last four digits of their Social Security number. 

Some of this information, like Social Security numbers, 
isn’t public at all. But even when it is, many states reason- 
ably restrict who can have it and for what reasons. Such re- 
strictions wouldn’t apply once the data is in the commis- 
sion’s hands, creating major threats to privacy and a tempt- 
ing target for hackers. 

“It is wildly irresponsible for a federal entity to ask for 
all of this information without first discussing how it will be 
used and whether collecting it for those purposes is a good 
idea,” said Justin Levitt, a professor at Loyola Law School, 
who has studied the incidence of voting fraud in depth and 
found virtually none. 

For voter-fraud ideologues like Kris Kobach, the vice 
chairman of the commission, who signed last week’s letter, 
the absence of evidence serves only as proof that re- 
searchers aren’t looking hard enough. In his other job as 
Kansas’s secretary of state, Mr. Kobach has made a career of 
detecting and prosecuting a supposed national fraud epi- 


demic. His efforts have yielded a total of nine convictions, 
mostly of people voting in two states. 

That hasn’t deterred Mr. Kobach or his fellow travelers, 
who have been on their quixotic crusade for years. Until now, 
the damage they have done has been mostly local — foster- 
ing voter-suppression measures in states like North Carolina 
and Texas targeting minorities and other Democratic-lean- 
ing groups. But thanks to a president with a fragile ego and a 
bottomless appetite for conspiracy theories, they have 
weaponized their paranoia at the federal level. 

On Saturday, Mr. Trump tweeted a familiar refrain at 
the states that refused to comply with the commission’s re- 
quest: “What are they trying to hide?” The most convincing 
answer to that comes not from voting-rights advocates but 
from state and local election officials, Republican and 
Democratic, who oversee the actual mechanics of voting 
and who are best positioned to identify any fraud. Over and 
over, these officials, in no coordination with one another, 
have attested to the integrity of their elections. 

The better question is what Mr. Trump and his allies so 
desperately hope to find. Remember that the commission 
was reverse-engineered to provide a veneer of legitimacy to 
Mr. Trump’s bogus claims that millions of noncitizens voted 
in 2016 — his explanation for losing the popular vote to Hilla- 
ry Clinton by almost three million. (One would think that sit- 
ting in the Oval Office might have eased his pain.) But the 
circumstances of its creation are secondary to its real goal 

— to make voting harder for millions of Americans, on the 
understanding that Republicans win more elections when 
fewer people vote. According to the election-law expert Rick 
Hasen, the commission will probably aim to roll back parts 
of the National Voter Registration Act of 1993, also known as 
the motor- voter law, which has registered millions of voters. 

The real problem, of course, isn’t fraud. It’s low turnout 

— in a good year, nearly half of all eligible American citizens 
fail to vote. As the nation marks 241 years of independence, 
the most pressing voting issue should be getting those tens 
of millions of nonparticipating Americans registered and to 
the polls, so that their voices can be heard. If the paranoid 
voter-fraud crusaders devoted a fraction of their in- 
quisitorial energy to solving that vexing problem, now that 
would be something to celebrate. 


Dozens of states 
rightly gave Mr. 
Trump’s 
voter-fraud 
commission the 
back of their 
hand. 


When Cyberweapons 

Twice in the past few months, powerful cyberattacks have 
wreaked havoc on the world, shutting down tens of thou- 
sands of computers, including critical machines in hospitals, 
a nuclear site and businesses. The attacks were initially 
thought to be schemes to collect ransom, but their goals — 
whether money, politics or just chaos — have become in- 
creasingly blurred. One thing seems clear: The weapons for 
the attack were developed by the National Security Agency 
and stolen from it. 

That’s chilling. After 
the first attack, Brad Smith, 
the president of Microsoft, 
said the theft of the cyber- 
weapons was equivalent to 
Tomahawk missiles’ being 
stolen from the military, 
and he issued a scathing 
critique of the govern- 
ment’s stockpiling of com- 
puter vulnerabilities. The 
N.S.A. has not only failed to 
assist in identifying the vul- 
nerabilities its weapons 
were designed to exploit 
but has also not even ac- 
knowledged their existence 
or their theft. 

It remains a mystery 
whether the N.S.A. knows 
how its weapons were stol- 
en. What is known is that a 
group called Shadow Bro- 
kers started offering them 
for sale in August and made them public in April. It 
promised a fresh batch last month, offering them to monthly 
subscribers. Former intelligence officials said it was clear 
the weapons came from an N.S.A. unit formerly known as 
Tailored Access Operations. 

Once publicly available, the weapons can be reconfig- 
ured for many purposes and used by anyone with some com- 
puter savvy. North Korea was thought to be a culprit in the 
first wave of attacks, and Russian hackers may have been 


Go Missing 

behind the second. Other forces may be at work, too. A 
cybersecurity officer with the IDT Corporation in Newark, 
Golan Ben-Oni, has made waves with warnings that ransom 
demands could be a cover for far deeper invasions to steal 
confidential information. 

Secrecy, of course, is the N.S.A.’s stock in trade, and ac- 
knowledging authorship of stolen cyberweapons runs 
counter to everything the spy agency does. A spokesman for 
the National Security 
Council at the White House 
was quoted as saying that 
the administration “is com- 
mitted to responsibly bal- 
ancing national security in- 
terests and public safety 
and security.” 

Fixing this deadly seri- 
ous problem is certain to be 
complex, but the task is ur- 
gent. The N.S.A. clearly 
needs to do a better job of 
safeguarding the cyber- 
weapons it is developing 
and also neutralizing the 
damage their theft has un- 
leashed. Microsoft, whose 
software vulnerabilities 
were exploited in the at- 
tacks, and companies that 
use its software will have to 
strengthen their defenses. 

Beyond that, the fed- 
eral government may want 
to offer grants as incentives to groups doing malware analy- 
sis. Once conclusively identified, the culprits behind the at- 
tacks must be penalized in some way, such as with sanc- 
tions. While the immediate focus needs to be on concrete re- 
sponses, it is also worth thinking seriously about more 
global cooperation, such as the Digital Geneva Convention 
proposed by Microsoft as a way to prevent cyberwarfare. 

The horrible new form of warfare for which the N.S.A. 
has been developing arms has actually begun. 



Outrage Over the Trump-CNN Video 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Trump, in Latest Bout With 
Media, Conjures Physical Fight 
With a Foe” (news article, July 3) : 

This video of President Trump 
wrestling and punching a figure 
whose head has been replaced 
with the letters “CNN” reminds us 
of two trends that are particularly 
frightening: implied violence and 
demonization of the press. 

A new National Rifle Association 
ad threatens those who oppose the 
president with the “clenched fist of 
truth.” Given the nature of this 
president, truth is unlikely. But the 
threat of violence under the banner 
of doublespeak was unmistakable. 

There is nothing new about 
implied violence, demonizing the 
press or demagogues who lie. 
Taken together they remind us, as 
they should, of the darkest eras in 
human history. 

ROBERT ORNDORFF, SEATTLE 

TO THE EDITOR: 

If Donald Trump were a real presi- 
dent, he’d behave with a dignity 
and seriousness becoming the 
office. He wouldn’t waste his time 
writing puerile tweets, insulting 
his critics, making baseless accu- 
sations, lying left and right, waging 
war against the “mainstream” 
news media and generally making 
a fool of himself. 

Instead, he’d devote his time to 
mastering the office, studying the 
issues, learning the intricacies of 
government, cooperating with our 
true allies and making a conscien- 
tious effort to lead this large and 
diverse nation of ours. 

But he isn’t a real president. He’s 
a fake president, utterly unfit in 
every way for the position and an 
embarrassment to the country. 
After not even six months in office, 
he’s well on his way to becoming 
by far the worst president in Amer- 
ican history. 

STAN AUGARTEN, PARIS 

The writer is an American citizen who 

lives in Paris. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

The problem with the video is not 


When Babies Cry 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Crying, but Not Really Hun- 
gry,” by Perri Klass, M.D. (Science 
Times, June 27): 

I was disappointed to see doubts 
raised about demand feeding in the 
suggestion that a baby may learn 
to associate comfort with food and 
that this could lead to weight prob- 
lems later. 

Is it not just as likely that the 
baby who may not be hungry is 
still comforted by the suckling 
itself and the reassurance of being 
held close by his mother? Asking 
to be soothed in this way seems a 
reasonable request from someone 
so new to the world. 

I think that the most effective 
way to fend off weight gain hap- 
pens later, in the new and sensible 
practice of letting toddlers stop 
eating when they are full instead of 
insisting, as in the old days, that 
they finish what they are served. 
They learn to recognize and re- 
spect their own feelings of hunger 
and satiety. 

Speed of metabolism must also 
figure in the calculation of a tend- 
ency toward obesity, and that is 
likely inherited. 

MARGARET MCGIRR 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


the small probability that it will 
encourage violence against jour- 
nalists. Instead, it is that it is part 
of President Trump’s continued 
insistence, not just in this video but 
also in many tweets and speeches, 
that our mainstream media pur- 
veys fake news. The result is that a 
substantial portion of society is 
fast losing respect for the role of a 
free press. That loss poses a much 
greater danger to our democracy 
than Russian meddling in our 
electoral processes. 

JAMES GREENE, MARQUETTE, MICH. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Regarding President Trump’s 
tweet of a video of him wrestling 
“CNN” to the ground, for anyone 
who does not consider this a 
threat, consider what the reaction 
would have been had the roles 
been reversed, and “CNN” were 
wrestling Mr. Trump to the ground. 

Would anyone have considered 
that just a genuine news organiza- 
tion expressing itself “genuinely,” 
as Mr. Trump’s homeland security 
adviser, Thomas Bossert, said in 
his defense? No doubt the Secret 
Service would have the individuals 
behind the video in for some seri- 
ous questioning. No doubt many 
people, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, would consider this a 
very serious situation. Indeed it is. 

ANDREW POTTER, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “The Hijacked American Presi- 
dency” (column, July 3) : 

There is nothing overstated in 
Charles M. Blow’s observations 
about President Trump’s vulgarity, 
malignant narcissism and unfil- 
tered tweets. Imagining a 10-year- 
old viewing the video of the presi- 
dent beating up a symbolic CNN 
reporter boggles the mind. 

What is deeply troubling is how 
inured this country has become to 
all of the antics and actions of this 
president. The bar has become so 
low that it may become necessary 
to dig a hole for it. Where else can 
all this go? 

JULIE FRAZIER 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


On ‘Intersectionality’ 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “I’m Glad the Dyke March 
Banned Jewish Stars,” by Bari 
Weiss (Opinion, nytimes.com, June 
27): 

For years our work at V-Day and 
One Billion Rising has been guided 
and lifted by the principles of inter- 
sectionality. When working on 
violence against women, we know 
that women suffer from issues of 
class, race and gender, and it is 
often at the invisible intersection of 
those issues where the work is 
most necessary and where the real 
transformation and healing can 
take place. 

Contrary to Ms. Weiss’s sugges- 
tion, the work of intersectionality 
is not about creating hierarchies of 
oppression but about looking at the 
points of solidarity of people suf- 
fering multiple and layered oppres- 
sions. 

EVE ENSLER, SUSAN CELIA SWAN 
NEW YORK 


ONLINE: MORE LETTERS 

Rick D. Chandler , the New York 
City buildings commissioner , 
writes about building safety. 

nytimes.com/opinion 


EDITORIAL OBSERVER CLYDE HABERMAN 


Movies Can Take New Yorkers Back to the 1970s. But Why Go There ? 


In “The Taking of Pelham One Two 
Three,” a film classic about a New York 
subway hijacking and hostage-taking — 
the 1974 version, not the pallid 2009 
remake — an exasperated transit official 
only wants to get his train back. He 
couldn’t care less about the fate of the 
captive riders. “What the hell did they 
expect for their lousy 35 cents — to live 
forever?” he grumbles. 

Given the decay that has lately seeped 
into the bones of the city’s mass-transit 
network, some New Yorkers understand- 
ably wonder if that sort of bureaucratic 
indifference is more than a 
screenwriter’s throwaway line. One week 
ago, a southbound A train derailed and 
filled with smoke, causing passengers to 
fear that they could indeed die on the 
tracks. 

The agony of the subways also has 
more than a few New Yorkers worrying 
that they’ve begun an inexorable de- 
scent, maybe even back to the 1970 s, 
when the city endured what could rea- 


sonably be described as a near-death 
experience. It might be useful, then, for 
everyone to take a deep breath and think 
about how far New York has come from 
those bad old days. 

Evidence of that progress can be 
found in a three-week series that begins 
on Wednesday at the Film Forum on 
Houston Street and offers several dozen 
movies about New York that were made 
in the ’70s and consistently showed a 
city with a fading pulse. The series’ title 
borrows a 1975 headline in The Daily 
News that lodged forever in the civic 
consciousness. Often imitated, it 
summed up the president’s rejection of 
federal help for New York during its 
ruinous fiscal crisis: “Ford to City: Drop 
Dead.” (The Times’s headline on that 
story was “Ford, Castigating City, As- 
serts He’d Veto Fund Guarantee; Offers 
Bankruptcy Bill.” Amazingly, it is never 
quoted.) 

As the film selections suggest, New 
York did seem beyond redemption then. 


In addition to “Pelham One Two Three,” 
they include “The French Connection,” 
“Dog Day Afternoon,” “Taxi Driver,” 
“Mean Streets,” “Serpico,” “The Hospi- 
tal,” “The Panic in Needle Park,” “The 
Warriors” and “Death Wish.” One way or 
another, they depict 
a city spinning 
toward a hell. 

That’s because, in 
many respects, it 
was. 

The ’70s was the 
decade of the serial 
killer Son of Sam 
and of a nightmar- 
ish 1977 power blackout that led to wide- 
spread looting and vandalism. They 
were the “Bronx is burning” years. The 
municipal treasury was broke. City 
workers — garbage collectors, hospital 
doctors, police officers — went on strike, 
heedless that it made them lawbreakers. 
Systemic police corruption abounded: 
Think “Serpico.” Crime soared, with 62 


percent more murders (1,814 in 1980) 
than there had been at the decade’s start 
(1,117 in 1970). Some Fortune 500 compa- 
nies relocated to other parts of the coun- 
try. Broadway theaters moved up the 
evening curtain by an hour so that play- 
goers could get out of Times Square 
before the muggers took over. 

Bruce Goldstein, the Film Forum’s 
director of repertory programming, 
recalled being in London around the 
time of “Death Wish” (1974), which is 
about a New York where street punks 
reigned. He said a woman asked him, “Is 
it true that whenever you walk on the 
streets, you get stabbed?” 

“No,” Mr. Goldstein said he replied 
sardonically, “only every other week.” 

Plainly, New York today is light-years 
from that era — with a Bronx that is 
revived, a population that has since 
grown by more than 20 percent, a mu- 
nicipal balance sheet that is reasonably 
sound and a murder toll that keeps 
falling (335 in 2016 and on a path to even 


fewer this year). 

The often criticized police are better 
behaved, despite dark episodes like the 
2014 death of Eric Garner after being put 
in a chokehold on Staten Island. William 
Friedkin, the Oscar-winning director of 
“The French Connection” (1971), ob- 
served that the police in that film, based 
on a true story, took for granted that 
they could do what they wished with 
criminal suspects. 

“If they were to operate like that 
today,” Mr. Friedkin said by phone from 
Los Angeles, “they’d be busted or kicked 
off the force.” 

In short, despite the daily subway 
ordeal these days, there is no point suc- 
cumbing to despair. Evidence that the 
city is greatly improved comes from a 
recent movie, “A Most Violent Year,” 
released in 2014. It is set in 1981 New 
York. To capture a stricken landscape, 
the filmmakers could not find all that 
they wanted in the city. They went in- 
stead to Detroit. 


The mean 
streets were 
meaner, and 
though it’s hard 
to believe, the 
subway was a 
lot worse. 



THE NEW YORK TIMES OP-ED TUESDAY, JULY 4, 2017 


Jefferson’s Bible Teaching 


Annette Gordon-Reed and Peter S. Onuf 

I T was an article of Thomas Jefferson’s faith that no govern- 
ment should interfere in anyone’s private religious beliefs. A 
passionate student of history, Jefferson knew that religious 
struggles through the ages had caused “rivers of blood” to 
flow all over the world. 

The blood is still flowing. News of sectarian violence reaches 
us daily from across the globe, bringing us unimaginably horrific 
and mind-numbing im- 
ages. One of Jefferson’s 
most fervent hopes was 
that Americans would be 
spared this carnage, and 
he did his best to set us on 
that path. It’s worth paus- 
ing, this Fourth of July, to 
ponder this facet of Jef- 
ferson’s deep wisdom, 
and how well we’ve lived 
up to it. 

Jefferson believed 
the best way to ensure 
that both peace and reli- 
gious liberty could flour- 
ish would be to educate 
citizens to avoid violent 
disagreements over 
trivial doctrinal distinc- 
tions through a constitu- 
tional regime that pre- 
vented government from 
favoring one set of reli- 
gious beliefs over an- 
other. 

He discovered how 
hard it was to divorce re- 
ligion from politics dur- 
ing his bid for the presi- 
dency in 1800. He had 
what today we’d call “a 
religion problem.” By the 
mid-1790s, he had devel- 
oped a reputation as a 
faithless philosopher, 
even an atheist, certainly 
not a Christian. This was 
a grave matter, for reli- 
gious beliefs then, as now, 
are often conflated with 
character. Nervous New 
Englanders and his ene- 
mies in the Federalist 
Party took this notion to 
heart; rumors spread 
that Jefferson planned to 
outlaw the Bible. 

On his watch, they 
said, incest and adultery 
would run rampant. He 
betrayed his true senti- 
ments, they claimed, by 
his ardent support of the 
French Revolution, 
which sought to eradi- 
cate religion in France. 

Their talking point was 
clear: Jefferson’s athe- 
ism disqualified him from 
the presidency. 

But Jefferson was no 
atheist. As a young man, 
he embraced the tenets of 
“natural religion,” or de- 
ism, rejecting conven- 
tional Christianity and 
any use of religious 
dogma as a tool to control people. As he aged, however, Jefferson 
undertook a spiritual quest that focused his attention intensively 
on the New Testament. 

Through Bible study this self-professed “primitive Chris- 
tian” sought to hear Jesus’ original, uncorrupted voice, imagin- 
ing himself in his teacher’s presence. Jesus preached to the “fam- 
ily of man,” anticipating the humane and cosmopolitan precepts 
of the enlightened age that Jefferson was convinced would inev- 
itably arrive. He adhered to the “philosophy” of Jesus while re- 
jecting “mystifications” that offended his steadfast belief in sci- 
ence and were, in his view, the chief cause of religious strife. 

Still, Jefferson’s refusal to talk about his religious beliefs fu- 
eled suspicions. He insisted that his religious faith was nobody’s 


business but his own. 

In fact, he knew that people were not ready to hear his unor- 
thodox views. But he prepared for the day when they would be, 
for he believed that religion, stripped of the supernatural, should 
always be an integral part of American society. He even created a 
guidebook, of sorts. 

In 1804, Jefferson took a razor to English, French, Latin and 
Greek versions of the New Testament to construct a clear ac- 
count of Jesus’ original, uncorrupted teachings. Pressed by pub- 
lic business, he didn’t complete his painstakingly executed “Life 

and Morals of Jesus of 
Nazareth” until retire- 
ment. Even then, Jeffer- 
son did not want to publi- 
cize his project — or even 
share it with his family. 
But he was confident 
that enlightened republi- 
cans and conscientious 
Christians could, and 
must, agree on the fun- 
damental ethical pre- 
cepts he gleaned from 
the Bible. 

Far from being an 
atheist, Jefferson was a 
precocious advocate of 
what was later called 
“civil religion,” the moral 
foundation of a truly free 
and united people. This 
is how American Chris- 
tians understood him a 
century after he began 
editing the Bible. In 1904, 
Congress had the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office 
issue 9,000 copies of the 
“Jefferson Bible” for dis- 
tribution among sena- 
tors and congressmen. 

It’s a good bet that 
most devout Christians 
now would be appalled 
by Congress’s action, 
and that today’s Con- 
gress would never con- 
sider publishing it. The 
religious faithful who op- 
posed Jefferson would 
have been even more 
scandalized by his effort 
to “improve” the Bible — 
and his vision of a time 
when every “thinking” 
person would be a Uni- 
tarian. They were right 
to suspect that the Sage 
of Monticello had de- 
signs on America’s reli- 
gious future, but wrong 
about the elements of his 
designs. 

Fulfilling Jefferson’s 
enlightened vision has 
not been easy. Through- 
out history, we Ameri- 
cans have waged reli- 
gious battles of our own, 
mainly through legisla- 
tion that regulated citi- 
zens’ behavior on the ba- 
sis of moral values that 
were religious ones in 
disguise. Although the 
Constitution prohibits 
religious tests for office, 
it is hard to imagine how 
a candidate who professed to have no religious beliefs could find 
favor. 

Jefferson’s hopes have not yet been realized. The dispiriting 
wave of religion-based violence abroad, and sometimes violent 
flare-ups here over issues like abortion and L.B.G.T.Q. rights, 
make Jefferson’s idealistic vision of American civil religion, the 
shared faith of a free people, all the more attractive. □ 


Annette gordon-reed, a professor oflaw and history at Har- 
vard, and peter s. onuf, an emeritus professor of history at the 
University of Virginia, are the authors of “‘Most Blessed of the 
Patriarchs’: Thomas Jefferson and the Empire of the Imagina- 
tion.” 



America has yet to realize his 
vision of enlightened religion. 
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Our Disrupted Republic 


New Yorkers 
Who Like 
Trump 

David Marcus 

I N the spring of 2016, the surprising 
presidential candidacy of Donald J. 
Trump seemed to be all anybody 
could talk about. On New York radio 
stations, much of that talk was decidedly 
negative. But suddenly, one voice, from 
an unexpected source, began an eager 
and aggressive defense of the eventual 
Republican nominee. WFAN’s Mike 
Francesa, known as “the pope” of New 
York sports talk radio, began spending 
hours on air explaining not only why Mr. 
Trump was not a racist and sexist, but 
also why he could win. 

Mr. Francesa’s pugnacious and 
prescient political arguments with out- 
raged callers, as well as the thank yous 
from those in agreement, became such a 
dominant feature of his 1 p.m. to 6 : 30 p.m. 
show that his producers asked him to get 
back to sports. But there was no boycott, 
nor any significant decrease in his rat- 
ings. Rather, it seemed there was an au- 
dience for a pro-Trump message, which 
at the time was available from very few 
outlets in the New York metropolitan 
area, even those on the right. 

That this tolerance of pro-Trump 
views came from listeners of a sports ra- 
dio station raises some interesting ques- 
tions. Are sports fans more conservative 
than other New Yorkers? Is WFAN ac- 
tively pushing a conservative political 
agenda? And finally, is it possible that 
New York City is not the hotbed of fragile 
blue flowers that conservatives else- 
where believe it to be? 

According to research, sports fans in 
general skew somewhat right, but not by 
much. The vast majority of WFAN’s lis- 
teners and callers are, however, men, a 
key voting group for Mr. Trump. But by 
digging deeper into the demographics of 
New York radio ratings, an important 
fact emerges. WFAN does much better 
with 35- to 55-year-olds than it does with 
18- to 35-year-olds. Older listeners mean 
two things: They are more conservative 
and have more spending power. They are 
also more likely parents, mostly fathers, 
and more likely to have jobs. 

But even if WFAN’s listeners are more 
conservative than the average New 
Yorker, is there any evidence that the sta- 
tion is actively courting people on the 
right? In fact, there is. The most popular 
WFAN show after Mr. Francesa’s is the 
morning program hosted by Boomer Es- 
iason and Craig Carton. The show regu- 
larly partners with law enforcement to 
promote charities, and Mr. Esiason got in 
hot water last year for criticizing the San 
Francisco 49ers quarterback Colin 
Kaepernick’s protests during the na- 
tional anthem before N.F.L. games. 

More obviously, a regular guest host 
during Mr. Esiason’s frequent absences 
is the early Trump supporter Chris 


Are the city’s sports fans 
more conservative than 
their neighbors? 

Christie, the New Jersey governor 
whose term, and possibly political ca- 
reer, ends in January. The station has 
also confirmed that Mr. Christie is being 
considered as a successor to Mr. 
Francesa, who is retiring this year. Mr. 
Christie is actually quite entertaining 
and knowledgeable in his guest appear- 
ances. But it strains credulity to imagine 
the station is not taking his Trump- 
boostering, right-of-center street cred 
into account in considering him for its 
top job. 

WFAN’s conservative bent may also 
tell us something about the city whose 
sports fans it serves. New York City has 
never been as liberal as the popular 
imagination has it. There is a reason no 
Democrat won the mayoralty from 1993 
to 2013. But New York’s conservatism is 
not that of Rush Limbaugh — it is 
Francesian. It’s guys who drive trucks 
and install air-conditioners saying, 
“Why can’t I have my say?” On WFAN 
they do have their say, often in eloquent 
and impassioned tones. 

So if you want to understand conserva- 
tives in New York, WFAN isn’t a bad 
place to start. The Iras from Staten Is- 
land and the Joes from Bay Ridge are not 
the typical callers you hear on public ra- 
dio. And while most of the time they will 
be discussing the disappointing Mets or 
overachieving Yankees, political and cul- 
tural issues creep in more often than you 
might expect. 

We live at a time when politics appar- 
ently intersect with everything. And in 
its own way WFAN has carved out a 
niche as a secret home for conservative 
views. Tellingly, at the end of the 
“Boomer & Carton” show, its producer A1 
Dukes signs off with the progressive 
mantra, “Stay woke.” It’s meant as a stab 
at the left — and the listeners get it. 

Their kids might come home from high 
school or college with progressive views 
on privilege and notebooks full of ways 
their fathers perpetuate outdated and 
traditionalist attitudes toward issues like 
identity, gender and capitalism. But as 
they listen to the Fan during their work- 
day, they know somebody gets it. Not 
just the station itself, or its hosts, but also 
their fellow conservative-leaning listen- 
ers and callers. That is a reason to tune 
in, and a reason for WFAN to continue its 
unlikely role as a home for right-of-cen- 
ter talk in New York City. □ 

david marcus is a senior contributor to 
The Federalist. 


Peter Wehner 


O NE of the essential, if often un- 
stated, job requirements of an 
American president is to pro- 
vide stability, order and pre- 
dictability in a world that tends toward 
chaos, disarray and entropy. When our 
political leaders ignore this — and cer- 
tainly when they delight in disruption — 
the consequences can be severe. Stability 
is easy to take for granted, but impossible 
to live without. 

Projecting clear convictions is impor- 
tant for preventing adversaries from mis- 
reading America’s intentions and will. 
Our allies also depend on our predictabili- 
ty and reassuring steadiness. Their ac- 
tions in trade and economics, in alliances 
with other nations and in the military 
sphere are often influenced by how much 
they believe they can rely on American 
support. 

Order and stability in the executive 
branch are also linked to the health of our 
system of government. Chaos in the West 
Wing can be crippling, as White House 
aides — in a constant state of uncertainty, 
distrustful of colleagues, fearful that they 
might be excoriated or fired — find it 
nearly impossible to do their jobs. This 
emanates throughout the entire federal 
government. Devoid of steadfast leader- 
ship, executive agencies easily become 
dysfunctional themselves. 

Worse yet, if key pillars of our system, 
like our intelligence and law enforcement 
agencies, are denigrated by the presi- 
dent, they can be destabilized, and Amer- 
icans’ trust in them can be undermined. 
Without a reliable chief executive, Con- 
gress, an inherently unruly institution, 
will also find it difficult to do its job, since 
our constitutional system relies on its 
various branches to constantly engage 
with one another in governing. 

But that’s hardly the whole of it. Partic- 
ularly in this social media era, a president 
who thrives on disruption and chaos is 
impossible to escape. Every shocking 


statement and act is given intense cover- 
age. As a result, the president is omni- 
present, the subject of endless coast-to- 
coast conversations among family and 
friends, never far from our thoughts. As 
Andrew Sullivan has observed, “A free 
society means being free of those who 
rule over you — to do the things you care 
about, your passions, your pastimes, 
your loves — to exult in that blessed 
space where politics doesn’t intervene.” 

A presidency characterized by pande- 
monium invades and infects that space, 
leaving people unsettled and on edge. 
And this, in turn, leads to greater polar- 
ization, to feelings of alienation and an- 
ger, to unrest and even to violence. 

A spirit of instability in government 
will cause Americans to lose confidence 


Stability is easy to take 
for granted, but 
impossible to live without. 

in our public institutions. When citizens 
lose that basic faith in their government, 
it leads to corrosive cynicism and the ac- 
ceptance of conspiracy theories. Move- 
ments and individuals once considered 
fringe become mainstream, while previ- 
ously responsible figures decamp to the 
fever swamps. One result is that the in- 
formal and unwritten rules of political 
and human interaction, which are at the 
core of civilization, are undone. There is 
such a thing as democratic etiquette; 
when it is lost, the common assumptions 
that allow for compromise and progress 
erode. 

In short, chaotic leadership can inflict 
real trauma on political and civic culture. 

All of which brings us to Donald 
Trump, arguably the most disruptive and 
transgressive president in American his- 
tory. He thrives on creating turbulence in 
every conceivable sphere. The blast radi- 
us of his tumultuous acts and chaotic 
temperament is vast. 


Mr. Trump acts as if order is easy to 
achieve and needs to be overturned while 
disruption and disorder are what we 
need. But the opposite is true. “Rage and 
frenzy will pull down more in half an 
hour,” Edmund Burke wrote, “than pru- 
dence, deliberation and foresight can 
build up in a hundred years.” 

Mr. Trump and his supporters don’t 
seem to agree, or don’t seem to care. And 
here’s the truly worrisome thing: The 
disruption is only going to increase, both 
because he’s facing criticism that seems 
to trigger him psychologically and be- 
cause his theory of management involves 
the cultivation of chaos. He has shown 
throughout his life a defiant refusal to be 
disciplined. His disordered personality 
thrives on mayhem and upheaval, on vi- 
cious personal attacks and ceaseless con- 
flict. As we’re seeing, his malignant char- 
acter is emboldening some, while it’s 
causing others — the Republican leader- 
ship comes to mind — to briefly speak out 
(at best) before returning to silence and 
acquiescence. The effect on the rest of 
us? We cannot help losing our capacity to 
be shocked and alarmed. 

We have as president the closest thing 
to a nihilist in our history — a man who 
believes in little or nothing, who has the 
impulse to burn down rather than to build 
up. When the president eventually faces 
a genuine crisis, his ignorance and in- 
flammatory instincts will make every- 
thing worse. 

Republican voters and politicians ral- 
lied around Mr. Trump in 2016, believing 
he was anti-establishment when in fact 
he was anti-order. He turns out to be an 
institutional arsonist. It is an irony of 
American history that the Republican 
Party, which has historically valued or- 
der and institutions, has become the con- 
duit of chaos. □ 


peter wehner, a senior fellow at the 
Ethics and Public Policy Center, served in 
the previous three Republican adminis- 
trations and is a contributing opinion 
writer. 
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DAVID BROOKS 

What’s the 
Matter With 
Republicans? 

over the past two months the Trump ad- 
ministration and the Republicans in Con- 
gress have proposed a budget and two 
health care plans that would take benefits 
away from core Republican constituen- 
cies, especially working-class voters. And 
yet over this time Donald Trump’s approv- 
al rating has remained unchanged, at 40 
percent. During this period the Republi- 
cans have successfully defended a series 
of congressional seats. 

What’s going on? Why do working-class 
conservatives seem to vote so often 
against their own economic interests? 

My stab at an answer would begin in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Many Trump 
supporters live in places that once were on 
the edge of the American frontier. Life on 
that frontier was fragile, perilous, lonely 
and remorseless. If a single slip could 
produce disaster, then discipline and self- 
reliance were essential. The basic pattern 
of life was an underlying condition of peril, 
warded off by an ethos of self-restraint, 
temperance, self-control and strictness of 
conscience. 

Frontier towns sometimes went from 
boomtown to Bible Belt in a single leap. 
They started out lawless. People needed to 
impose codes of respectability to survive. 
Frontier religions were often ascetic, ban- 
ning drinking, card-playing and dancing. 
And yet there was always a whiff of ex- 
treme disorder — drunkenness, violence 
and fraud — threatening from down below. 

Today these places are no longer fron- 
tier towns, but many of them still exist on 
the same knife’s edge between traditional- 
ist order and extreme dissolution. 

For example, I have a friend who is an 
avid Trump admirer. He supports himself 
as a part-time bartender and a part-time 
home contractor, and by doing various odd 
jobs on the side. A good chunk of his in- 
come is off the books. He has built up a de- 
cent savings account, but he has done it on 
his own, hustling, scrapping his way, with- 
out any long-term security. His income can 
vary sharply from week to week. He does- 
n’t have much trust in the institutions 
around him. He has worked on govern- 
ment construction projects but sees him- 
self, rightly, as a small-business man. 

This isn’t too different from the hard, in- 
dependent life on the frontier. Many people 
in these places tend to see their communi- 
ties the way foreign policy realists see the 
world: as an unvarnished struggle for re- 
sources — as a tough world, a no-illusions 
world, a world where conflict is built into 
the fabric of reality. 

The virtues most admired in such 
places, then and now, are what Shirley 
Robin Letwin once called the vigorous 
virtues: “upright, self-sufficient, energet- 
ic, adventurous, independent minded, loy- 
al to friends and robust against foes.” 

The sins that can cause the most trouble 
are not the social sins — injustice, incivil- 
ity, etc. They are the personal sins — lazi- 
ness, self-indulgence, drinking, sleeping 
around. 

Then as now, chaos is always washing 
up against the door. Very few people ac- 
tually live up to the code of self-discipline 
that they preach. A single night of gam- 
bling or whatever can produce life-altering 
bad choices. Moreover, the forces of social 
disruption are visible on every street: the 
slackers taking advantage of the disability 
programs, the people popping out babies, 
the drug users, the spouse abusers. 

Voters in these places could use some 
help. But these Americans, like most 
Americans, vote on the basis of their vision 
of what makes a great nation. These 
voters, like most voters, believe that the 
values of the people are the health of the 
nation. 

In their view, government doesn’t re- 
inforce the vigorous virtues. On the con- 
trary, it undermines them — by fostering 
initiative-sucking dependency, by letting 
people get away with their mistakes so 


Why people vote against 
their * economic interests ! 

they can make more of them and by get- 
ting in the way of moral formation. 

The only way you build up self-reliant 
virtues, in this view, is through struggle. 
Yet faraway government experts want to 
cushion people from the hardships that are 
the schools of self-reliance. Compassion- 
ate government threatens to turn people 
into snowflakes. 

In her book “Strangers in Their Own 
Land,” the sociologist Arlie Hochschild 
quotes a woman from Louisiana complain- 
ing about the childproof lids on medicine 
and the mandatory seatbelt laws. “We let 
them throw lawn darts, smoked alongside 
them,” the woman says of her children. 
“And they survived. Now it’s like your kid 
needs a helmet, knee pads and elbow pads 
to go down the kiddy slide.” 

Hochschild’s humble and important 
book is a meditation on why working-class 
conservatives vote against more govern- 
ment programs for themselves. She em- 
phasizes that they perceive government 
as a corrupt arm used against the little guy. 
She argues that these voters may vote 
against their economic interests, but they 
vote for their emotional interests, for can- 
didates who share their emotions about 
problems and groups. 

I’d say they believe that big government 
support would provide short-term assist- 
ance, but that it would be a long-term poi- 
son to the values that are at the core of 
prosperity. You and I might disagree with 
that theory. But it’s a plausible theory. Any- 
body who wants to design policies to help 
the working class has to make sure they go 
along the grain of the vigorous virtues, not 
against them. □ 


David Leonhardt is off today. 
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French Energy Giant Signs Gas Deal 

Risks and Rewards in Iran 

Total moves ahead with agreement 
to develop natural gas despite threat 
of U.S. sanctions against Tehran. 3 



Oreo Puts New Flavors to the Test 

Rethinking a Cookie Classic 

The cookie company introduces 
limited-edition flavors, and turns to 
social media to engage consumers. 3 
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Anguish for a Stoic Star 

Venus Williams broke down in sobs 
when asked about a fatal crash that 
the police said was her fault. 7 
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A Backlash Builds Against Sexual Harassment in Silicon Valley 


By KATIE BENNER 

The upheaval over sexual harassment 
in the technology start-up industry 
mushroomed on Monday, with the resig- 
nation of a prominent Silicon Valley in- 
vestor who said he had been “a creep” 
and more women saying they would 
come forward to talk about their experi- 
ences. 

Dave McClure, the founder of the 
start-up incubator 500 Startups, said he 


was stepping down on Monday after The 
New York Times reported last week that 
he had come onto a woman who was ap- 
plying for a job at his firm. Mr. McClure 
apologized for his behavior over the 
weekend, in a post titled “I’m a creep. I’m 
sorry.” Another partner at 500 Startups, 
Elizabeth Yin, also resigned this week- 
end, saying that she was quitting after 
the firm had covered up a separate har- 
assment episode by Mr. McClure. 


Several other start-up investors have 
also issued mea culpas for not doing 
enough to prevent sexual harassment, 
with some around the world beginning to 
strategize over how to avert the episodes 
in the first place. The New England Ven- 
ture Capital Association, a trade group, 
last week invited its members to sign an 
anti-discrimination and sexual har- 
assment statement. In Australia, start- 
up entrepreneurs also issued a state- 


ment condemning the behavior. 

And women entrepreneurs, em- 
boldened by the support, have over the 
last few days become more willing to 
share their stories. 

“Women are more empowered than 
ever to not tolerate these things,” said 
Sarah Kunst, chief executive of the fit- 
ness start-up Proday, who was pro- 
positioned by Mr. McClure after he had 
begun talking with her about a possible 


role at 500 Startups. Ms. Kunst said there 
were now “countless discussions” 
among women about speaking publicly 
about their experiences and how to end 
the behavior. 

The furor follows a string of 
revelations about how venture capital- 
ists have mistreated women en- 
trepreneurs over the years, an issue that 
was in the past largely swept under the 
Continued on Page 2 



Soon, It May Just Pack Itself 


Todays tech-sawy 
suitcases come 
with USB ports, 
GPS trackers and 
built-in scales. 


By JULIE WEED 

Your suitcase has taken on a life of 
its own. It can now tell you if it has 
strayed too far, or if you’ve packed 
too much, and it may soon be able to 
call you an Uber car. There’s even a 
suitcase in the works that will take 
you on a ride through the airport. 

Luggage has been a pretty sleepy 
product category. The industry’s 
last major innovation came nearly 
50 years ago, when wheels and a 
telescoping handle were added to 
suitcases. Since then, improve- 


ments have been incremental, fo- 
cusing on lighter- weight materials, 
interior layouts and maneuverabil- 
ity. 

Now, suitcases are getting a host 
of technical features, introduced for 
the most part by start-up companies 
and sometimes paid for with crowd- 
funding. 

Three types of features dominate 
this first wave of “smart luggage.” 
There are ports and chargers to re- 
power a phone or other electronic 
device. There are GPS trackers that 
work with a cellphone to pinpoint 


your luggage’s location or to notify 
you if it has left your side. There is 
also a set of features focused on 
making traveling easier, like elec- 
tronic baggage tags that allow 
customers to skip luggage check-in 
lines at the airport, and built-in 
scales to help travelers avoid fees 
for checked bags that exceed the 
weight limit. 

Bluesmart Luggage, which 
started with an Indiegogo campaign 
in 2014, is so focused on the “smart” 

Continued on Page 4 
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Tim Ryan of Modobag riding one 
of the company’s motorized suit- 
cases at Chicago’s O’ Hare airport. 


Luxury Cars Diversify, but Sales Still Fall 


Confidence Has Boomed. 


By NEAL E. BOUDETTE 

Over the last several years, luxury car- 
makers like BMW and Mercedes-Benz 
have added a dizzying array of 
variations to their model lines, in hopes 
of attracting buyers from rival brands. 

But the strategy is not working out. 

Fresh evidence of the auto industry’s 
woes arrived on Monday, when au- 
tomakers reported that sales of new cars 
and trucks declined by 3 percent in June 
from a year earlier, the sixth consecutive 
monthly decline. And luxury cars were 
no exception. 

In recent years, the industry has been 
riding high, with low gasoline prices 
pushing buyers toward bigger — and for 
companies, more profitable — cars like 
sport utility vehicles and trucks. But the 
luxury sector, so often a bright spot in au- 
tomakers’ earnings, has lost its sheen. 

“The luxury industry is pretty flat 
right now,” said William Fay, senior vice 
president of automotive operations for 
Toyota North America. 

Among the luxury brands, BMW suf- 
fered a decline of 2.8 percent last month, 
Continued on Page 2 
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A BMW plug-in hybrid charging. Sales at BMW declined 2.8 percent 
last month, part of an overall decline in the popularity of luxury brands. 


The Economy? Not Really. 


By NEIL IRWIN 

After Donald J. Trump won the presi- 
dential election, Americans’ optimism 
about the economic future soared. But 
midway through the year, that op- 
timism has not translated into concrete 
economic 
gains. 

TheUpshot This seem- 
ing contradic- 
tion exposes 

a reality about the role of psychology in 
economics — or more specifically, how 
psychology is connected only loosely to 
actual growth. It will take more than 
feelings to fix the sluggishness that has 
been evident in the United States and 
other major economies for years. Confi- 
dence isn’t some magic elixir for the 
economy: Businesses will hire and 
invest only when they see concrete 
evidence of demand for their products, 
and consumers intensify their spending 
only when their incomes justify it. The 


sharp rise in economic optimism after 
the election came through no matter 
how the question was asked or who 
answered, whether the survey was 
intended to capture consumer confi- 
dence or consumer comfort or con- 
sumer sentiment. It was true in sur- 
veys of small-business owners and of 
C.E.O.s of some of the biggest compa- 
nies in the world. And the rise during 
the winter months in these surveys has 
mostly been sustained in the months 
since. 

But the economy is plodding along at 
the same modest rate it has for the last 
eight years nonetheless — at least 
when you look at “hard” data around 
economic activity instead of “soft” data 
like surveys, as analysts put it. 

President Trump said on Twitter on 
Sunday that the stock market was at an 
“all-time high” and that unemployment 
was at its lowest level in years, both of 
Continued on Page 5 
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A Backlash Builds Against Sexual Harassment by Investors in Silicon Valley 



ERIC RISBERG/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Women are speaking openly about a culture of harassment and 
discrimination in the start-up and venture capital industries. 


From First Business Page 

carpet. The disclosures gained 
momentum after the implosion 
last month of a small venture firm, 
Binary Capital, whose partner, 
Justin Caldbeck, apologized to 
women after several spoke on the 
record about his behavior. The 
Times also spoke to more than two 
dozen female entrepreneurs who 
described unwanted advances, 
touching and sexist comments by 
investors. 

For years, the start-up and ven- 
ture capital industry — which is 
predominantly male — has been 
immune to criticism about its be- 
havior because the industry has 
created immense wealth by 
churning out hit companies, such 
as Facebook, Snap and Uber. The 
backlash now suggests that those 
successes are no longer enough to 
excuse the anything-goes conduct 
of some investors and en- 
trepreneurs. 

With more women willing to 
speak openly about harassment 
and discrimination, Kate Mitchell, 
a founder of a Silicon Valley ven- 
ture firm, Scale Venture Partners, 
said the industry was facing “a tip- 
ping point.” 

“The fact this behavior is perva- 
sive and what we know seems to 
be the tip of the iceberg has made 
us understand the difficulty and 
reality of our challenge,” Ms. 
Mitchell said. “Actions need to be 
more aggressive and more all en- 
compassing than what I previ- 


ously thought.” 

But even as the movement to 
grapple with harassment gathers 
momentum, some venture capital 
firms are privately grumbling 
about having to deal with the is- 
sue, said some investors. 

“Some men have the feeling 
that the conversation has turned 
into a witch hunt,” said Aileen Lee, 
a founder of Cowboy Ventures. 
“They’re asking when people will 
stop being outed.” 

That attitude belies a lack of un- 
derstanding about the issue, said 
some entrepreneurs. Even though 
“we’ve accepted why it’s so impor- 
tant for a boss to not hit on some- 
one who reports to him, many peo- 
ple still don’t understand that 
those same power dynamics play 
out when founders seek to net- 
work or raise money,” said 
Kathryn Minshew, the founder of 
the Muse, a company that helps 
women find jobs. 

A few years ago, Ms. Minshew 
told Wired about how she had 
been treated in the start-up 
ecosystem. Over the last week, 
she also told The Times that she 
had been harassed by male 
investors — whom she did not 
name — on multiple occasions. 

In one instance, she met an in- 
vestor at a conference and set up a 
time to discuss her company. That 
day, the investor’s assistant said 
he needed to move the meeting to 
the evening. At the meeting, he 
got very close to Ms. Minshew and 
put his arm around her. In another 


instance, an investor suggested 
the two sleep together after his 
firm had signed an agreement to 
invest in Ms. Minshew’s company, 
but before the cash was in the 
bank. She was unable to accept his 
money after that episode, which 
jeopardized her ability to fund her 
company. 

“It feels like the industry’s ac- 
ceptance and tolerance of this be- 
havior is changing,” Ms. Minshew 
said. “I really appreciate how peo- 
ple in the industry are standing up 
and saying no, this isn’t ok.” 

At 500 Startups, Mr. McClure’s 
resignation was spurred not only 
by Ms. Kunst’s coming forward, 
but by a separate internal report 


this April that said he had 
sexually assaulted an employee, 
according to a resignation letter 
by Ms. Yin, the 500 Startups’ part- 
ner who stepped down over the 
weekend. Her letter was obtained 
by The Times. 

The sexual assault claim moved 
500 Startups’ management to re- 
move Mr. McClure from day-to- 
day operations of the firm in May, 
according to Ms. Yin’s letter. But 
employees were told the change 
happened because of growth is- 
sues, according to the letter. Mr. 
McClure continued to be active in 
the company’s Slack channels, 
weighing in on firm decisions, ac- 
cording to screenshots of the con- 


A sharing of episodes 
that are seen as ( the 
tip of the iceberg 


versations that were reviewed by 
The Times. 

After The Times reported on 
Mr. McClure last week, he wrote 
on the 500 Startups’ Slack chan- 
nels that he had “not assaulted 
anyone (that I’m aware of).” 
Aman Verjee, the chief operating 
officer of 500 Startups, also told 
colleagues and employees that 
there had been “no formal finding 
of harassment” and “no legal com- 
plaint against 500 or Dave.” 

Investors in 500 Startups were 
not alerted to the change in man- 
agement at the incubator until af- 
ter The Times published the infor- 
mation on Mr. McClure and Ms. 
Kunst, according to Brad Feld, an 
investor in 500 Startups. The firm 
also said on Friday in an email to 
investors, which was obtained by 
The Times, that Mr. McClure “will 
continue to be a significant con- 
tributor to the future success of 
500.” 

On Saturday, Mr. McClure 
posted his public apology. “My be- 
havior was inexcusable and 
wrong,” he wrote. 

But that day, the firm’s leaders 
held a heated phone conversation, 
in which Mr. McClure admitted to 
initiating unwanted physical con- 


tact with the unidentified employ- 
ee, according to Ms. Yin’s letter. 

Ms. Yin declined to comment. 
Mr. McClure did not immediately 
respond to a request for comment. 
Axios earlier reported Ms. Yin’s 
letter. 

In a statement on Monday, 500 
Startups said that it learned of “al- 
legations related to inappropriate 
behavior by Dave McClure” in 
April, and that it immediately be- 
gan an internal investigation, 
which led to Mr. McClure’s step- 
ping back from responsibilities. 
“Due to the sensitivity of person- 
nel issues and the privacy of all in- 
volved, the investigation was kept 
confidential,” the firm said. 

In her letter, Ms. Yin wrote, “I 
cannot support the lack of trans- 
parency and propagation of misin- 
formation at the management lev- 
el at this company.” 

More revelations emerged 
against Mr. McClure on Monday. 
Cheryl Yeoh, an entrepreneur in 
Malaysia, posted online about be- 
ing propositioned by Mr. McClure 
in 2011 and assaulted in 2014. 

“If someone uses their power as 
a VC to make repeated sexual, 
physical advances on women in a 
professional context, that goes 
way beyond being a creep,” she 
wrote. 

In response, 500 Startups said, 
“We appreciate Cheryl speaking 
up and realize how upsetting and 
painful it is for her to have gone 
through that experience and have 
the courage to speak up.” 


Luxury Cars Have More Models, but Fewer Buyers 


From First Business Page 



while sales at Mercedes-Benz fell 
slightly and Toyota’s Lexus divi- 
sion reported that its new-vehicle 
sales fell 5 percent. 

The challenges to the category 
have not been for lack of variety. 
The BMW 3 Series compact, for 
example, is now available as a 
four-door sedan, a hatchback, a 
station wagon, a diesel and a plug- 
in hybrid. Other variants made 
from the same basic parts but 
called the 4 Series include a con- 
vertible, a two-door coupe and a 
four-door coupe. 

Still, sales of BMW 3 and 4 cars 
plunged 24 percent in 2016 and 
have fallen another 8 percent this 
year. 

“BMW’s goal was to increase 
market share but it’s turned out to 
be a little bit of cannibalization,” 
said Shujaat Siddiqui, general 
manager at Dave Walter BMW in 
Akron, Ohio. “BMW customers 
are just moving from one model to 
another,” he added, but the brand 
has been unable to bring in new 
buyers and expand its market 
share. 

To a lesser extent, Mercedes 
has also expanded its offerings of 
sport utility vehicles. It enjoyed a 
big jump in S.U.V. sales last year, 
but in the first half of this year 
they have fallen about 2.3 percent 
— at a time when overall sales of 
S.U.V.s and lighter versions called 
crossovers are soaring. 

The proliferation of models is 
just one of the problems that lux- 
ury-car makers are facing. An- 
other is that American consumers 
now strongly prefer S.U.V.s and 
crossovers and are moving away 
from cars, the traditional strength 
of the premium brands. “We are 
getting to a point where the mar- 
ket is pushing close to 65 percent 
trucks,” once S.U.V.s and minivans 
are included, Mr. Fay said. 

Mr. Fay said Lexus would kick 
off new sales promotions, includ- 
ing increases in subsidized leases 
and financing offers, to push 
Lexus sales through the summer. 
Two luxury rivals, Acura and In- 
finiti, saw big gains in June sales 
after offering discounts and other 
deals. 


Luxury-car makers began to 
grab an increasing slice of the 
American car market as baby 
boomers reached their peak in- 
come years and splurged on up- 
scale automobiles. In 2007, they 
had 11.8 percent of the market, up 
from about 9 percent in 2001. 

After the recession, they devel- 
oped new models in an attempt to 
continue the upward trend. Cadil- 


lac added a new compact, the ATS. 
BMW built a small electric car, the 
i3. Mercedes developed an entry 
model, the CLA, to sell for about 
$30,000 and compete with main- 
stream cars like the Honda Ac- 
cord and the Toyota Camry. 

They had some initial success, 
but many models introduced in 
the last several years are now 
floundering. In June, sales of 


TRAVIS DOVE FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

The BMW factory in Greer, 
S.C., above, was built in 1994. 
The Mercedes CLA, which 
sells for about $30,000, pre- 
miered at a 2013 auto show. 


Cadillac’s ATS were just 1,185, 37 
percent fewer than in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. BMW i3 sales this 
year have totaled fewer than 3,000 
cars, less than half the pace of two 
years ago. At Mercedes-Benz, 
sales of the CLA declined 8 per- 
cent in June — and are down 37 
percent in the first six months of 
the year. 

“In some ways, their strategy 
has backfired on them,” said Jes- 
sica Caldwell, a senior analyst at 
Edmunds.com. 

As consumers flock to S.U.V.s, 
manufacturers are also finding 
that luxury buyers are not as en- 
thralled with horsepower and 
racetrack handling anymore. 

“The idea of what makes a lux- 
ury brand has changed,” Ms. Cald- 
well said. “A fast zero-to-60 time 
used to be important for any lux- 
ury car. But if you’re buying an all- 
wheel drive S.U.V., nobody really 
cares about that.” 

Tesla, with its semiautonomous 
Autopilot technology, has become 
a serious competitive threat to 
more established premium 
makes, she added. “Luxury does- 
n’t have to be defined by how 
many cylinders or how many 
gears you have. For a lot of 
buyers, being really high tech and 
having this self-driving capability 
is luxury.” 

But more difficulties for the lux- 
ury brands may be on the way. 
Their efforts to sell new cars this 
year are facing increased compe- 
tition from used cars that were 
leased two or three years ago and 
have been turned in to dealers. 
Many have been driven fewer 
than 40,000 miles and sell for 
about half the price of new 
models. 

“Some of the used-car valuation 
has had an impact” on luxury 
brands, Mr. Fay said. 

Next year, an even larger num- 
ber of luxury cars will re-enter the 
market as used vehicles, accord- 
ing to industry analysts. 

“The cars coming off lease are a 
very attractive deal, and that low- 
ers prices of new cars,” said Jim 
Ursomarso, vice president of Un- 
ion Park Automotive Group in 
Delaware, which operates BMW, 
Jaguar and Volvo franchises. “So 
it’s not going to get easier from 
here.” 


OFFICIAL COURT NOTICE 

If, prior to March 31st, 2017, you purchased a clothing item bearing a Moose Knuckles® trademark 
and stated to be “Made in Canada”, your rights could be affected by this notice 


A proposed settlement of a class action lawsuit 
against Moose International Inc. (“Moose Knuckles”), 
regarding the “Made in Canada” statement 
made with respect to certain clothing products it 
manufactured, has been reached. 

The class action, brought in the judicial district of 
Montreal (Quebec) in Canada, was authorized by 
the Quebec Superior Court on June 20th, 2017 for 
the sole purposes of settlement. 

Does this settlement concern you? 

No matter where you live in the world, you are 
a class member if, prior to March 31st, 2017, 
you purchased a clothing item bearing a Moose 
Knuckles® trademark on which the statement 
“Made in Canada” appears. 

Who gets what? 

According to the proposed settlement, there will 
be no payment or distribution of any kind to any 
class member. 

Moose Knuckles will donate, over a period of 
2 years, a total of $250,000.00 in retail value of 
fall/winter outerwear to charitable organisations 
identified in the proposed settlement agreement 
and will pay various costs. 


What if You Don’t Like the Settlement? 

You may Object. If you object to the settlement, 
you may write to the court and advise why the 
settlement should not be approved or appear at the 
hearing to make representations. 

You may Opt Out. If you want to retain the rights 
you may have against Moose Knuckles in respect of 
your personal claims which may be covered by the 
class action, you must opt out of the class action. 
The opt out deadline is August 18th, 2017. 

What if you don’t Opt-Out? 

You will forfeit all your personal claims that may exist 
and which are allegedly covered by the class action. 

What Happens Next? 

The court will hold a hearing to decide whether to 
approve the settlement. You may appear and you 
may ask to speak. You may attend the hearing in 
Montreal on September 5th, 2017. 


Get more information in a Detailed Notice available 
by visiting the following website: 

www.lpclex.com 


STOCKS & BONDS 


Bank Shares Rise Further ; 
Following Interest Rates 


By The Associated Press 

Stocks rose on Monday as bank 
shares continued to climb with in- 
terest rates, and energy compa- 
nies rallied again with oil prices. 
Better-than-expected auto sales 
and a strong report on American 
factories also bolstered stocks. 

Energy companies made large 
gains in Monday’s abbreviated 
trading session as oil prices rose 
for the eighth consecutive day. 
Banks rose as bond yields and in- 
terest rates continued to go up. 
Companies likely to benefit from 
faster economic growth, like in- 
dustry and basic materials mak- 
ers, climbed after the Institute for 
Supply Management said that 
manufacturing activity in the 
United States climbed in June to 
its highest level in almost three 
years. 

“The market clearly liked that 
number,” said Scott Wren, senior 
global equity strategist for Wells 
Fargo Investment Institute. He 
said that economic reports over 
the last few months had been a bit 
disappointing, but “it’s still in line 
with expectations for modest 
G.D.R growth.” 

The Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index added 5.60 points, or 
0.23 percent, to 2,429.01. The Dow 
Jones industrial average rose 
129.64 points, or 0.6 percent, to 
21,479.27. 

The Nasdaq composite index 
lost 30.36 points, or 0.5 percent, to 
6,110.06. That was a six-week low, 
as technology companies, which 
make up a major part of the index, 
have slumped for almost a month. 

Banks continued recent gains 
as bond yields and interest rates 
increased further. Higher interest 
rates made lending more prof- 
itable, and that helped financial 
companies rally last week. Major 
banks also raised dividends and 
said they would buy back more 
stock. JPMorgan Chase added 
$1.85, or 2 percent, to $92.75, Citi- 
group rose $1.38, or 2.1 percent, to 
$68.26, and Morgan Stanley 
climbed $1.05, or 2.4 percent, to 
$45.61. 

Bond prices fell. The yield on 
the 10-year Treasury note rose to 
2.34 percent from 2.30 percent. 

Factories did more work in 
June, the Institute for Supply 
Management reported. Its survey 
of manufacturing reached the 
highest level since August 2014. 
That suggests that the economy 
could be growing stronger and 
that manufacturing continues to 
recover after a slump in late 2015 
and early 2016. 

General Electric rose 44 cents, 
or 1.6 percent, to $27.45, and the 
chemical maker DuPont added 
$1.42, or 1.8 percent, to $82.13. 
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Benchmark United States 
crude gained 73 cents, or 1.6 per- 
cent, to $46.77 a barrel in New 
York, its eighth consecutive gain. 
Brent crude, used to price interna- 
tional oils, rose 62 cents, or 1.3 per- 
cent, to $49.39 a barrel in London. 
Before their recent winning 
streak, crude prices had reached 
their lowest levels of the year. On 
Monday, Exxon Mobil stock rose 
$1.37, or 1.7 percent, to $82.10, and 


Oil prices are up 
again , bringing gains 
for energy companies. 


ConocoPhillips added $1.70, or 3.9 
percent, to $45.66. 

Automakers reported monthly 
sales on Monday. Overall sales 
continued to slip, but the stocks 
traded mostly higher as investors 
deemed the results reasonably 
strong. Ford Motor and General 
Motors each said sales fell about 5 
percent, but Ford shares gained 37 
cents, or 3.3 percent, to $11.56, and 
G.M. rose 64 cents, or 1.8 percent, 
to $35.57. Fiat Chrysler advanced 
44 cents, or 4.1 percent, to $11.07, 
despite a 7 percent decline in its 
sales. Shares of most auto parts 
companies rose as well. 

Bankrate, a consumer financial 
services company, climbed $1.10, 
or 8.6 percent, to $13.95 after it 
agreed to be bought by Red Ven- 
tures, a marketing company, for 
$14 a share, or $1.25 billion. 

Precious metal prices dropped. 
Gold fell $23.10, or 1.9 percent, to 
$1,219.20 an ounce, and silver lost 
54 cents, or 3.2 percent, to $16.09 
an ounce. Copper slipped 2 cents 
to $2.69 a pound. 

The dollar jumped to 113.37 yen 
from 112.54 yen on Friday. The 
euro fell to $1.1368 from $1.1422. 


The Dow Minute by Minute 

Position of the Dow Jones industrial average at 1-minute intervals on 
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In Gas Deal With Iran , French Energy Giant Faces Big Risks and Rewards 



By STANLEY REED 

Patrick Pouyanne, the chair- 
man and chief executive of the 
French energy giant Total, wor- 
ried for months that a break- 
through deal to invest in Iran 
might not be finalized. 

He fretted in particular that the 
Trump administration would try 
to scrap the 2015 international 
agreement over Tehran’s nuclear 
program. “If one party is going out 
of the treaty, then we will not be 
able to invest,” he said in an inter- 
view in February. 

On Monday, though, Mr. 
Pouyanne was comfortable 
enough with the risks to sign an 
agreement in Tehran committing 
his company to lead a natural gas 
project in the Persian Gulf that 
could open Iran’s huge petroleum 
reserves to international players. 

The decision has far-reaching 
implications, not least setting a 
path that other Western energy 
companies could soon follow, and 
possibly giving Total an inside 
track for future contracts in Iran. 
But it also exposes the company to 
risk if Mr. Trump reneges on the 
Iran nuclear deal, or if the United 
States imposes further sanctions 
against Tehran. 

Under the terms of the deal, To- 
tal will invest $1 billion in the first 
phase of development of part of 
the South Pars gas field. It will 
form a partnership with the China 
National Petroleum Corporation 
and the Iranian company 
Petropars. 

“This is the one that everyone 
has been waiting for,” Homayoun 
Falakshahi, an analyst at the ener- 
gy consultancy Wood Mackenzie, 
said of the announcement. “This 
deal very much sets the example.” 

Mr. Pouyanne, a burly former 
rugby player, seems to have taken 
a calculated gamble. Iran has vast 
energy resources — the world’s 
largest proven natural gas re- 
serves and the second-largest 
trove of oil in the Persian Gulf, ac- 
cording to the BP Statistical Re- 
view of World Energy. 

Total is extremely familiar with 
the slice of South Pars that it will 
work on, having scoped it out be- 
fore sanctions made work in Iran 
impossible for big international 
companies. 

Iranian oil officials are known 
as tough negotiators, but Mr. 
Pouyanne argues that by being 
the first of the big international oil 
companies to sign a major deal 
with a post-sanctions Iran, he was 
able to shape much better terms 


than had been offered in the past. 

Being in the lead could also po- 
sition Total to reap other rewards, 
possibly including access to the 
Azadegan oil field, which could be- 
come one of the industry’s largest 
projects in the next decade. 

Turbulence in the Middle East 
— including tensions between Qa- 
tar and other gulf countries, as 
well as violence in Iraq, Syria and 
elsewhere — has made some com- 
panies wary. But Mr. Pouyanne 
sees a strong opportunity for in- 
vestment. 

“What the Middle East can offer 
us is having giant resources at a 
low cost,” he said. “You can have a 
profitable business.” 

Iran, long on oil and gas, but 


short on capital and technology, 
could be the next great energy 
frontier if global and domestic 
politics permit. A wide range of in- 
ternational oil companies are cir- 
cling around it, looking for the 
right opportunity. 

Total’s deal is not without risks, 
however. In particular, the Trump 
administration, which is review- 
ing its approach to Iran, could take 
a harder line against Tehran, dis- 
couraging even international 
companies from investing there. 

While Mr. Pouyanne cannot 
rule out new sanctions, he and 
other potential investors were 
pleased when the Trump adminis- 
tration reapproved waivers, 
originally signed by the Obama 
administration, exempting inter- 


national companies that invest in 
Iran from certain United States 
sanctions. 

From Total’s point of view, the 
advantages seem to outweigh the 
drawbacks. 

“It is a fairly reasonable risk to 
take, given what they have been 
seeing and what they have been 
hearing,” said Richard Nephew, a 
former sanctions coordinator at 
the State Department who is now 
a researcher at the Center on 
Global Energy Policy at Columbia 
University. 

Total can count on the backing 
of the French government, and it 
has additional protection from the 
investment of China National Pe- 
troleum Corporation, a state- 
owned company. 


And with an annual investment 
budget of around $17 billion, the $1 
billion Total has committed to 
spend over several years in Iran 
“is relatively small in the grand 
scheme of things,” said Oswald 
Clint, a senior analyst at Bern- 
stein Research in London. 

Pulling off a successful project 
in Iran will not be easy, and doing 
business there comes with a broad 
range of difficulties. Total has 
spent months preparing for this 
moment, sending small amounts 
of euros to Iran, for instance, to 
test the banking system there. 
The company has identified small 
European banks that will furnish 
its local financing needs, but other 
companies say that financing 
large deals remains difficult be- 


cause most lenders avoid Iran, for 
fear of running afoul of the United 
States. 

Iran can also be a difficult and 
opaque place to do business, one 
where corruption is widespread 
and where political opposition to 
foreign investment in Iran’s 
natural resources can raise obsta- 
cles. 

Companies also say they need 
to take extreme care because of 
sanctions. Some oil executives 
said that when traveling to Iran to 
meet with officials there, for in- 
stance, they take only laptops 
stripped of sophisticated software 
like encryption programs, and 
older models of mobile phones, to 
avoid accidentally violating ex- 
port controls. 
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JAMES GLOVER/REUTERS 

The Tesla Model 3 at a battery factory in Sparks, Nev. Produc- 
tion of the company’s first midpriced car is to begin on Friday. 

Battery Shortfall May Test 
Tesla y s Mass-Market Effort 


When Vanilla Won’t Do, How About a Red Velvet Oreo? 



ALY SONG/REUTERS 


Oreo cookies on a conveyor belt at a factory in Suzhou, China, in 2012. This year, the company 
has released experimental flavors it has named Jelly Donut, Mississippi Mud Pie and Firework. 


By NEAL E. BOUDETTE 

Tesla’s long-awaited mass-mar- 
ket electric car will begin rolling 
off the assembly line this week. 
But even as it moves ahead, the 
automaker is encountering chal- 
lenges to its ambitious plans for 
growth. 

On Monday, it acknowledged 
that it had experienced a “severe 
shortfall” in production of 100 -kilo- 
watt battery packs that use new 
technologies and are made on new 
assembly lines. 

As a result, Tesla’s output of 
25,708 cars in the second quarter 
barely exceeded its first-quarter 
production, though it was a 40 per- 
cent increase from a year ago. 

Until June, the supply of battery 
packs was about 40 percent below 
demand, Tesla said, though sup- 
plies improved last month. 

The hiccup in production ap- 
peared to have unsettled 
investors. Tesla stock fell $8.99, or 
2.5 percent, to $352.62. 

Tesla said production of its first 
midpriced car, the Model 3, would 
begin on Friday, two weeks earlier 
than planned, with the first deliv- 
eries on July 28. 

Elon Musk, Tesla’s chief execu- 
tive, said late Sunday on Twitter 
that production would increase 
quickly, with 100 Model 3 s 
produced in August and 1,500 or 
more in September. He said that 
he expected the company to be 
able to produce 20,000 a month 
starting in December. 

The Model 3 is a critical test for 
Mr. Musk and his ambitious plan 
to turn Tesla into a producer of 
mass-market electric cars. 

Until now, the company has 
manufactured luxury cars in rela- 
tively small numbers, typically 
selling them for $90,000 or more. 
In 2016, it made about 85,000 vehi- 
cles. General Motors, by contrast, 
produced more than nine million 
cars and light trucks. 

The Model 3 will be priced 


around $35,000. Mr. Musk envi- 
sions it reaching a much wider 
range of customers and has said 
he expects it to push Tesla’s out- 
put to 500,000 cars a year in 2018. 

In June, Mr. Musk told 
shareholders that Model 3 pro- 
duction was set to begin in July at 
the company’s assembly plant in 
Fremont, Calif., although he 
stopped short of saying when the 
car would be available in volume. 

Mr. Musk has said Tesla is 
working to automate its assembly 
plant further to increase Model 3 
output. He said at the shareholder 
meeting that the company was be- 
ginning to consider additional as- 
sembly plants. 

“There is no room at Fremont,” 
he said. “We are bursting at the 
seams.” 

Tesla has had discussions with 
Chinese officials about opening a 
plant near Shanghai. China ac- 
counted for about 15 percent of 
Tesla’s revenue in 2016. 

To prepare for the addition of 
the Model 3 to its lineup, Tesla 
built a huge, $5 billion factory in 
Nevada to produce batteries for 
its electric cars. Tesla has also bol- 
stered its coffers. This year, it 
raised $1 billion through offerings 
of stock and debt. A Chinese inter- 
net giant, Tencent Holdings, ac- 
quired a 5 percent stake in the 
company. 

The company needs the extra 
capital because it continues to 
post losses in most quarters. In 
the first quarter of this year, Tesla 
lost $397 million, compared with a 
loss of $282 million in the period a 
year earlier, but its revenue more 
than doubled, to $2.7 billion. 

Even with the swoon in shares 
Monday, investor optimism about 
the Model 3 has pushed Tesla 
shares up about 65 percent this 
year. The company has a market 
value of $58 billion, about $4 bil- 
lion more than G.M. and $12 billion 
more than Ford Motor. 


By MAYA SALAM 

Someone once said: If it isn’t 
broke, don’t fix it. That person 
does not work for Oreo. 

Oreo makes a lot of cookies — 
40 billion of them in 18 countries 
each year — enough to make it the 
world’s best-selling cookie. Most 
of them are the familiar sandwich 
that’s over 100 years old: white 
cream nestled between two choco- 
late wafers. But the company has 
increasingly been experimenting 
with limited-edition flavors that 
seemed designed as much for an 
Instagram feed as they are to be 
eaten. 

“Everyone loves the classic 
Oreo,” said Madeline Vincent, a 
brand manager for Oreo. “We 
don’t mess with that.” 

But outside that classic Oreo? 
Oh, there is much messing about. 
This year, the company released 
limited-edition flavors like Jelly 
Donut, Mississippi Mud Pie and 
Firework. They joined a packed 
shelf that has recently included 
flavors like Cookie Dough, Birth- 
day Cake, Mint, S’ Mores and Red 
Velvet, which proved so popular 
as a limited edition that the com- 
pany upgraded it to everyday fla- 
vor status. 

The limited-edition flavors are 
scarce by design, appearing on 
shelves for eight to 10 weeks. 
Some are available only in certain 
markets or certain stores; Missis- 
sippi Mud Pie, for example, was 
specific to Dollar General stores, 
which have their headquarters in 
the South. 

The scarcity is not to torture 
you, Ms. Vincent said, but is be- 
cause Oreo thinks a flavor might 
be better received in one area than 
another. 

“We consider a variety of fac- 
tors to determine the right flavors 
for the right markets and part- 
ners, such as customer feedback 
and consumer preference,” Ms. 
Vincent said, adding that there is 
no specific template for which fla- 
vor goes to which retailer. “It is de- 
cided on a case-by-case basis.” 

But there are certain flavors 
that even fewer people will get to 
try: those that result from a social 
media contest that will earn one 
Oreo fan $500,000. The company 
is using the hashtag #MyOre- 
oCreation to collect suggested fla- 
vors. The top flavors, as deter- 
mined by Oreo, will be produced 
and available nationwide next 
year for the public to vote on. 

And here’s where things get, 
comparatively, weird. Some 
contenders so far have included 
English Breakfast Tea (it tastes 
like tea), Peach Melba (has the 


flavor of a gummi peach), Mer- 
maid (a sort of lime cream), and at 
least three doughnut-adjacent fla- 
vors to complement the Jelly Do- 
nut already in mass production: 
Raspberry Danish, Coffee and 
Doughnut, and Beignet. These fla- 
vors aren’t available for con- 
sumers to buy, but the company 
has made small batches of them 


New flavors are scarce 
by design , appearing 
on shelves for only 
eight to 10 weeks. 


and sent them out into the world. 

(The winning flavor may return 
for a limited-edition run or even as 
a permanent flavor, but that will 
be up to Oreo to decide.) 

Darren Seifer, an industry ana- 
lyst at the NPD Group, a market 
research company, said on Thurs- 
day that companies need to be 
cautious when offering con- 
sumers a new product that’s too 
similar to the original. 

“Any time you have a line exten- 
sion, your main concern should be 
whether or not it’s going to be can- 
nibalizing your main-line prod- 


uct,” he said. 

Oreo’s social media push, he 
added, could be interpreted as an 
effort to save on market research 
funds — which other companies 
certainly have done, he said. 

“Instead of going and spending 
lots of money on focus groups and 
taste testing, they’re almost using 
the power of social media to help 
them out figure out what’s the 
next road and what’s the next big 
thing,” he said. 

And while Oreo has taken to 
crowdsourcing, it’s not necessar- 
ily breaking new ground there. 

From 2006 to 2016, Frito-Lay re- 
ceived around 36,000 submissions 
for its Crash the Super Bowl con- 
test; fans were asked to create 
homemade Doritos commercials. 
Each year, the winning fan-made 
ad was broadcast during the Su- 
per Bowl. Frito-Lay awarded 
nearly $7 million in prize money 
during that time. 

In 2014, Starbucks asked 
customers to decorate their Star- 
bucks cup with an original design 
for its White Cup Contest. 
Participants then posted a photo 
of the cup on social media with the 
hashtag #WhiteCupContest, and 
the winning design was used on a 
limited-edition reusable cup. 
Nearly 4,000 entries were re- 
ceived. 

Companies engaging with con- 


sumers, though, is relatively re- 
cent development, said Libby 
O’Connell, chief historian emeri- 
tus at the History Channel who 
wrote the book “The American 
Plate: A Culinary History in 100 
Bites.” 

Aside from adding little sur- 
prises in packages, as with 
Cracker Jack, “they really could- 
n’t do that a 100 years ago.” 

But not everyone is thrilled with 
the evolution of Oreo. One flavor, 
Watermelon, was widely seen as a 
flop when it was released in 2013. 
A food industry expert told U.S. 
News & World Report that the 
cookie left an unpleasant after- 
taste and only vaguely tasted like 
watermelon. 

In a 2016 post on The Ringer, af- 
ter Oreo came out with a Swedish 
Fish flavor, Justin Charity argued 
that the company had gone too far. 

In an interview, Mr. Charity — 
who said he was conditioned to 
love Oreos because his schools 
were near a Nabisco factory — 
doubled down on his perspective. 
“I feel like, ‘Why is Nabisco trying 
to overwhelm you with meaning- 
less choices?”’ he said. 

The whole effort is “a parody of 
diminishing returns,” he added. 

“We lost the platonic ideal of 
what an Oreo cookie is. What is an 
Oreo anymore? I don’t even 
know.” 
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Smart Suitcases 
Do a Lot More 
Than Tote Clothes 



From First Business Page 

aspects of its offerings that it 
prefers to be called a technology 
company, not a luggage company, 
its chief executive, Tomi Pierucci, 
said. 

Bluesmart bags include a 
digital scale and GPS tracking. 



BLUESMART LUGGAGE 

Using GPS tracking, the 
Bluesmart app tells travelers 
where to retrieve their bags. 


The suitcase can be locked by a 
cellphone app, and it automati- 
cally locks if it is too far from the 
owner’s cellphone. The company 
has sold 35,000 suitcases. 

But the objective of Bluesmart 
goes beyond its individual techni- 
cal features, Mr. Pierucci said. He 
wants to create an ecosystem to 
help people “avoid the pain in 
travel,” he said, by using the ac- 
companying phone app as an on- 
line travel information hub. 

“We want to remind you to 


charge the suitcase the night be- 
fore your trip,” he explained. “We 
want to offer you an Uber when 
your plane lands. We want to noti- 
fy your hotel if your flight is de- 
layed.” 

Business travelers keep their 
suitcases an average of three 
years before buying a new one, 
Mr. Pierucci said, but Bluesmart’s 
software and firmware upgrades 
can deliver new features and new 
partnerships to customers as they 
are developed. And any luggage 
connected to an app can record 
when each feature is used, report- 
ing that data back to the company 
to inform future product itera- 
tions. 

Stephanie Korey, a co-founder 
and the chief executive of the new 
luggage company Away, said she 
liked to call her suitcases 
“thoughtful” rather than “smart.” 
The one-year-old company has al- 
ready sold 75,000 pieces of lug- 
gage. 

Ms. Korey said she and her 
partner, Jen Rubio, looked at solv- 
ing customer problems, like re- 
charging a dying phone, keeping 
smelly clothes away from clean 
ones or designing wheels that 
make it easy to roll over cobble- 
stones. “We think about how peo- 
ple pack, what they do at the air- 
port, what they do when they ar- 
rive at a hotel,” she said. 

Ms. Korey also shies away from 
the “luggage company” moniker. 
“We’re a travel company,” she 
said. “Once we establish trust 
with a customer, and they like 
what we’re doing, we can start 
creating other travel products for 
them,” like travel accessories or 
organizers that would go inside 
luggage. 

Other new luggage-tech ideas 
include the Fugu Travel suitcase, 
which expands from carry-on to 
full-size suitcase using an internal 
air pump. The company just be- 
gan shipping its first products to 
those who pre-ordered the bag or 
donated to the effort via Kickstart- 
er. There is also Travelmate, a self- 
moving suitcase that follows its 
owner and is expected to be avail- 
able this year. 


Some of the new technology is 
suitcase-adjacent. 

DUFL, founded two years ago, 
offers an app-based service that 
lets travelers avoid the chore of 
packing. Customers send their 
clothes, shoes, toiletries or other 
items to the DUFL warehouse’s 
“remote closet.” The company 
photographs each item, cleans it 
and stores it. 

When customers are ready to 
travel, they use the app to notify 
DUFL of the date and destination 
of their trip and then “pack” by 
tapping on the items they want 
from the photographs on the 
screen. DUFL then sends the bag 
of items to meet the traveler at the 
hotel or other destination. At the 
end of the trip, the traveler ships 
the luggage back to DUFL. 

A number of tech travel compa- 
nies have bolstered their funding 
by showing their ideas to the 
traveling public. Bluesmart raised 
$2.2 million on Indiegogo, a 
crowdfunding site. The luggage 
company G-RO raised $1.3 million 


for its large-wheeled smart lug- 
gage on Indiegogo and $3.3 mil- 
lion on Kickstarter, another 
crowdfunding site. Modobag, a 
motorized suitcase you can ride 
on, has raised over half a million 


Start-ups aim to 
create an ecosystem 
to avoid the pain in 
travel/ 


dollars on Indiegogo and is ex- 
pected to be available this year. 

Crowdfunding sites are a great 
source of investment dollars be- 
cause the audience “instantly rec- 
ognizes the value of making travel 
easier,” said Slava Rubin, a co- 
founder and the chief business of- 
ficer at Indiegogo. 


One uncertainty for companies 
adding new technology is that the 
rules on batteries and electronic 
devices on airplanes are evolving. 
And the larger, more established 
luggage brands have not rushed 
to add technology to their prod- 
ucts so far. Tumi does not have 
plans to embed technology di- 
rectly into its travel products, ac- 
cording to the company, although 
it is looking to introduce a sepa- 
rate global tracking device this 
summer. 

Blake Lipham, chief executive 
of Travelpro, said his company 
was keeping an eye on the new 
technical features, and how dura- 
ble they were. 

“Luggage takes a lot of abuse,” 
he said. “We want to see the per- 
formance over the lifetime of the 
bag.” New technical features can 
also involve trade-offs in cost, 
packing space and weight, so 
customer research is critical, he 
added. 

Travelpro has installed USB 
ports in some of its offerings so 


travelers can stow a portable 
recharger and power their de- 
vices. But beyond that, “we’re 
waiting to see the demand,” Mr. 
Lipham said. The technologies 
that his customers most appreci- 
ate, he said, are physical ones that 
keep the wheels aligned and stop 
telescoping handles from wob- 
bling. 

And, of course, the new features 
don’t appeal to all types of 
travelers. Greeley Koch, execu- 
tive director of the Association of 
Corporate Travel Executives, said 
businesspeople generally trav- 
eled with carry-on luggage only, 
“so the scale and GPS tracker are- 
n’t really applicable, and if a phone 
is dying in a meeting, it’s more dis- 
creet to plug it into a portable 
charger.” 

Still, said Julio Terra, Kick- 
starter’s director of technology 
and design, “people are clearly 
hungry for better products in this 
space” and should expect “a lot of 
innovation in this area for years to 
come.” 
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Postelection, Confidence Booms. 
The Actual Economy? Not Really. 


From First Business Page 

which are true (he added that 
wages would start going up, 
which is certainly possible). 

But in overall measures of 
economic activity, the expansion 
looks much as it has for years, 
with steady growth of around 2 
percent. The Trump economy so 
far looks an awful lot like the 
Obama economy. 

For all of business executives’ 
apparent enthusiasm, the nation 
is adding jobs more slowly in 
2017 than it did in 2016, and in- 
vestment spending by busi- 
nesses is growing modestly; new 
orders for capital goods are up 
only 0.7 percent so far in 2017. 

Consumers’ spending was 2.7 
percent higher in the first four 
months this year than in the 
same period of 2016, adjusted for 
inflation — which is slower than 
the 3.2 percent year-over-year 
gain at the end of 2016. 

And while the stock market 
has been surging and the Federal 
Reserve has raised short-term 
interest rates, long-term Treas- 
ury bond yields remain very low, 
suggesting that traders do not 
buy the idea that growth is 
poised to accelerate. A falling 
dollar suggests currency mar- 
kets see improving prospects in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

There is no sign a recession is 
brewing, but neither is there 
evidence for the kind of boom 
you might expect if you believe 
that confidence is a crucial 
driver of economic growth. 

This is less surprising when 
you look at the historical record 
of confidence surveys. 

When financial commentators 
talk about the economy, they 
often use the elusive concept of 
confidence as part of their narra- 
tive. It’s hard to describe what is 
happening in the global economy, 
with billions of people producing 
trillions of dollars of goods and 
services. Using a vague 
psychological concept is a tidy 
way of describing why things 
happen when the underlying 
drivers are uncertain. 

To say that “the economy is 
slowing down because people are 
less confident” sounds a lot bet- 
ter than “the economy is slowing 
down for a whole bunch of com- 
plex reasons that I’m not really 
sure about.” Confidence has a 
kind of mystical explanatory 
power thanks to its vagueness. 

But “confidence” isn’t really 
some psychological pixie dust 
that determines the economic 
future. Rather, it often reflects 
underlying fundamentals — 
whether consumers see job 
opportunities readily available, 
for example, and whether busi- 
nesses are seeing strong ad- 
vance orders. 

“Confidence generally goes up 
when we see strong income 
growth or big gains in household 
wealth,” said Karen Dynan, a 
senior fellow at the Peterson 
Institute for International Eco- 
nomics whose former work for 
the Treasury Department and 
Federal Reserve included fore- 
casting consumer spending. 
“You’ll typically see higher con- 
sumption spending after that 
happens. But it’s caused by the 
rise in income and wealth, not 
the rise in confidence.” 

Sometimes these surveys can 
pick up on shifts in those funda- 
mentals before they are evident 
in more concrete data points. But 
that doesn’t mean that they do a 
fantastic job on their own of 
predicting the economic future. 

Since 1999, there has been a 
fairly strong correlation between 
the Conference Board’s con- 
sumer confidence index and the 
growth in personal consumption 
expenditures over the ensuing 
six months, just as you might 
expect. (And if the past relation- 
ship holds, spending levels will 
accelerate.) 

But that chart looks about the 
same if you instead look at the 
relationship between growth 
over the preceding six months 
and the next six months. In fact, 
that correlation was stronger 
than confidence. In other words, 
if you had just predicted that the 
immediate future would be simi- 
lar to the recent past, you would 


Consumer Confidence Is Rising ... 

Since President Trump’s election, many types of surveys 
have shown increases in economic optimism. 


Confidence measures, compared 
with the period before the election 



+ 26 % C.E.O. 

outlook 


+ 13 % Consumer 
confidence 

+ 10 % Small- 
business 
optimism 

+ 3 % Consumer 
sentiment 


... Which Usually Means Growth in Spending 

But the relationship between confidence and 
economic growth is not particularly robust. 



* Growth in real personal consumption expenditures over ensuing six months, at an annual rate 

Sources: Business Roundtable; Conference Board; National Federation of Independent 
Businesses; University of Michigan; Bureau of Economic Analysis 
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have done a better job projecting 
consumer spending during the 
last couple of decades than if you 
had relied only on a confidence 
survey. 

Confidence surveys can make 
economic forecasts more accu- 
rate, according to some analysis 
— but only in certain circum- 
stances, and if used correctly. 

For example, Michelle L. 
Barnes and Giovanni P. Olivei of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston found that forecasts are 
more accurate when they build in 
data from the Reuters/ Univer- 
sity of Michigan survey that is 


A loose relationship 
between psychology 
and growth. 


also used to calculate consumer 
sentiment. And Stephane Dees 
and Pedro Soares Brinca of the 
European Central Bank found 
that confidence surveys can 
provide information about the 
future that economic fundamen- 
tals do not at economic turning 
points, and may be a factor in 
how crises spread between coun- 
tries. 

Those results suggest that why 
confidence shifts matters a great 
deal. At certain moments, ordi- 
nary consumers and businesses 
may instantly pick up on shifting 
economic fundamentals that 
would take time to show up in 
the official economic data. 

For example, from July 
through November of 2007, con- 
sumer sentiment and confidence 
numbers plummeted, even as 


measures of consumer spending 
and employment were relatively 
steady. Credit was tightening and 
the housing crisis was 
worsening, but consumers 
seemed to pick up that the econ- 
omy was on the verge of a reces- 
sion (which began in December 
2007) before it was at all clear 
from official data. 

For every example like that, 
though, you can also find the 
reverse. Those same measures of 
confidence fell precipitously in 
September 2005, in the after- 
math of Hurricane Katrina. That 
disaster ultimately had no major 
impact on the overall economy. 

When confidence rises or falls 
suddenly, the move will predict a 
shift in economic performance 
only if something happens to the 
fundamentals to justify it. The 
early warning that confidence 
surveys offered on the 2008 
recession was useful, but the 
downturn happened not because 
consumer confidence fell, but 
because the underlying forces 
around housing and credit that it 
reflected were so damaging. The 
post-Katrina drop wasn’t 
matched by any major deteriora- 
tion in economic fundamentals, 
so it was a mere historical blip. 

One clue as to which precedent 
applies here is in the partisan 
breakdown in sentiment surveys. 
Instead of an across-the-board 
improvement in confidence, it 
appears that Republicans be- 
came sharply more confident 
while Democrats became some- 
what less so. That implies that 
the postelection confidence surge 
was about conservatives feeling 
more giddy about their side 
winning than about the broad 
mass of Americans picking up on 
improving economic fundamen- 
tals not yet evident in the data. 

The Trump administration’s 
promises of major tax cuts, infra- 
structure spending and pro- 
growth regulatory policy have 
been slow in coming, but could 
conceivably change that over 
time. 

But history shows that confi- 
dence alone won’t cut it. 



Ex-Barclays Officials Appear in Court 
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A former chief executive of Barclays, John S. Varley, center, ar- 
riving at court in London on Monday to answer criminal charges. 


By CHAD BRAY 

LONDON — A group of former 
Barclays executives appeared in a 
London court on Monday to an- 
swer charges that they conspired 
to misrepresent arrangements 
made with the Persian Gulf nation 
of Qatar in 2008, as the bank 
raised capital to help it weather 
the financial crisis. 

British prosecutors charged the 
lender and four former executives 
— including a former chief execu- 
tive, John S. Varley — last month, 
the first criminal charges to be 
brought in Britain against a bank 
over its actions during the finan- 
cial crisis. The men charged are 
among the most senior bank man- 
agers anywhere in the world to 
face trial in a financial crisis-era 
case. 

The investigation is among sev- 
eral that Barclays faces over its 
2008 actions, when it raised $15 
billion from Qatar and other 
investors with two capital infu- 
sions, in June 2008 and in October 
2008. That allowed it to avoid a 
government bailout, unlike sev- 
eral British rivals. 

The five-year inquiry by the Se- 
rious Fraud Office of Britain has 
revolved around whether Bar- 
clays properly disclosed an agree- 
ment with Qatar in which it paid 
more than 300 million pounds, or 
$390 million at current exchange 
rates, for “advisory services” as 
part of the fund-raising, and 
around a $3 billion loan facility 
that Barclays made available to 
the Qatari government in Novem- 
ber 2008. 

Barclays, Mr. Varley and the 
other former executives — Roger 
A. Jenkins, Thomas L. Kalaris and 
Richard W. Boath — have been 
charged with conspiracy to com- 
mit fraud by false representation 
related to the June 2008 capital 
raising. 

The bank, along with Mr. Varley 
and Mr. Jenkins, both 61, has also 
been charged with providing un- 
lawful financial assistance and an 
additional conspiracy count relat- 
ed to the October 2008 capital rais- 
ing. 

Lawyers for Mr. Varley and 
Jenkins said that their clients in- 
tended to plead not guilty. Mr. 
Boath has previously denied 
wrongdoing, as has the bank. A 


lawyer for Mr. Kalaris declined to 
comment after Monday’s hearing. 

The men were released on bail 
on Monday after a brief hearing in 
Westminster Magistrates’ Court. 
Mr. Kalaris, who is American but 
lives in London, and Mr. Jenkins, 
who lives in California, will be re- 
quired to put up £500,000 in secu- 
rity as part of their bail. 

Mr. Jenkins was executive 
chairman of investment banking 
and investment management in 


Four are facing fraud 
charges in Britain 
over Qatar dealings. 


the Middle East and North Africa 
at Barclays Capital at the time of 
the fund-raising, and he played a 
central role in helping to arrange 
it. 

Mr. Kalaris, also 61, was the 
chief executive of Barclays 
Wealth and Investment Manage- 
ment. Mr. Boath, 58, was the Euro- 
pean head of Barclays’ Financial 
Institutions Group. 

The inquiry is one of a number 
of regulatory issues that have 
plagued Barclays in recent years. 

The bank paid $450 million in 
penalties over accusations it 
helped manipulate the London in- 
terbank offered rate, or Libor, and 


its American chief executive, 
Robert E. Diamond Jr., subse- 
quently resigned. 

In December, the United States 
Justice Department sued the 
bank, accusing it of fraudulently 
misleading the public in the sale of 
tens of billions of dollars in securi- 
ties backed by home mortgages. 
Barclays has said the claims are 
“disconnected from the facts” and 
has vowed to “vigorously defend” 
itself. 

In April, the bank disclosed that 
James E. Staley, the current chief 
executive, was being investigated 
by the British authorities after he 
sought to learn the identity of a 
whistle-blower. Mr. Staley has 
apologized for his handling of the 
matter. 

In addition to the fraud office, 
the Financial Conduct Authority 
of Britain, the Justice Department 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission are investigating the 
bank’s 2008 fund-raising. 

The British financier Amanda 
Staveley has separately sued Bar- 
clays over the capital raising, say- 
ing the bank improperly favored 
the Qataris in the deal and cost her 
firm nearly $1 billion in potential 
profit. 
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TALARA REFINERY MODERNIZATION PROJECT 


CALL FOR BIDS 

Petroleos del Peru - PETROPERU S.A. issues an invitation to the 


Pre-qualification Stage of Participants in 
Selection of the EPC Contractor of 
Supplementary Works (UA&TC) for 
Modernization Project. 

the procedure for the 
Auxiliary Units and 
the Talara Refinery 

SCHEDULE: 


• Registration of Participants : 

07/04/2017-07/20/2017 

• Submission of Requested Information : 

Until 07/21/2017 

• Publication of the List of Pre-qualified Participants : 

07/25/2017 


The purpose of this invitation is to select the participants for the 
Selection Procedure of the EPC Contractor of Auxiliary Units and 
Supplementary Works (UA&TC) for the Talara Refinery 
Modernization Project. 

For further information on how to participate in the 
Pre-qualification Stage, you can visit: 

www.petroperu.com.pe/pmrt. 

EPC: Engineering, Procurement and Construction 

PETROLEOS DEL PERU - PETROPERU S. A. 

Av. Enrique Canaval Moreyra N° 1 50 San Isidro - Lima - Peru 
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When the index follows a white line, it is changing at a constant pace; when it moves into a lighter band, the rate of change is faster. 
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Prices shown are for regular trading for the New York Stock Exchange and the American Stock Exchange which runs from 9:30 a.m., Eastern time, through the close of the Pacific Exchange, at 4:30 p.m. For the Nasdaq stock market, it is through 4 p.m. Close Last trade of the day in regular trading. D or P indicates stocks that 
reached a new 52-week high or low. Change Difference between last trade and previous day's price in regular trading. A or Y indicates stocks that rose or fell at least 4 percent. ★ indicates stocks that traded 1 percent or more of their outstanding shares, n Stock was a new issue in the last year. 
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Baal 

BBB+ 

Credit Suisse Group Fdg Guernsey Ltd (CS) 

4.875 

May’45 

Baa2 

BBB+ 

Centerpoint Energy Res Corp Del (CNP.HQ) 

4.500 

Jan’21 

Baa2 

A- 

Abbvie Inc (ABBV) 

3.200 

May’26 

Baa2 

A- 

Wells Fargo & Company (WFC) 

3.000 

Oct '26 

A2 

A 

Burlington Northn Santa Fe Lie (BRK) 

4.125 

Jun'47 

A3 

A 

Centerpoint Energy Res Corp (CNP.HI) 

6.000 

May’ 18 

Baa2 

A- 

Teva Pharmaceutical Fin Neth lii B V (TEVA) 

4.100 

Oct '46 

Baa2 

BBB 

Jpmorgan Chase & Co (JPM) 

4.250 

Oct'27 

Baal 

BBB+ 

HIGH YIELD 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

7.375 

Jan’27 

B1 

BB- 

Cnh Indl Cap Lie (CNHI) 

4.375 

Nov'20 

Bal 

BBB- 

Frontier Communications Corp (FTR) 

8.500 

Apr’20 

B2 

B+ 

Sprint Corp (SFTBF) 

7.875 

Sep'23 

B3 

B 

Zebra Technologies Corp (ZBRA) 

7.250 

Oct '22 

B2 

B+ 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

6.250 

Mar’24 

B1 

BB- 

Petrobras Global Fin B V (PBR) 

7.250 

Mar’44 

B1 

BB- 

Becton Dickinson & Co (BDX) 

4.669 

Jun'47 

Bal 

BBB+ 

Firstenergy Corp (FE) 

3.900 

Jul’27 

Baa3 

BB+ 

Royal Bk Scotland Group Pic (BNPQF) 

5.125 

May’24 

Bal 

BB 

CONVERTIBLES 

Spectranetics Corp (SPNC) 

2.625 

Jun'34 

NR 

NR 

Cornerstone Ondemand Inc (CSOD) 

1.500 

Jul’18 

NR 

NR 

Micron Technology Inc (MU) 

3.000 

Nov'43 

NR 

BB 

Portfolio Recovery Assocs Inc (PRAA) 

3.000 

Aug’20 

NR 

NR 

Tesla Inc (TSLA) 

1.250 

Mar'21 

NR 

B- 

Toll Bros Fin Corp (TOL) 

0.500 

Sep'32 

Bal 

BB+ 

Pdc Energy Inc (PETD) 

1.125 

Sep'21 

B2 

B+ 

Cheniere Energy Inc (LNG) 

4.250 

Mar’45 

NR 

NR 

Pennymac Corp (PMT) 

5.375 

May’20 

NR 

NR 

Vipshop Hldgs Ltd (VIPS) 

1.500 

Mar’ 19 

NR 

NR 


CONSUMER RATES 


Yesterday 


- 1-year range 


Change from last week 

A Up I Flat V Down 


Home 

Mortgages 

Monday 

Year 

Ago 

Federal funds 

1.06% 

0.41% 

Prime rate 

4.25 

3.50 

15-yr fixed 

3.10 

2.76 

15-yr fixed jumbo 

4.21 

3.82 

30-yr fixed 

3.92 

3.40 

30-yr fixed jumbo 

4.34 

4.21 

5/1 adj. rate 

3.25 

2.88 

5/1 adj. rate jumbo 

3.45 

3.31 

1-year adj. rate 

3.08 

2.80 

Home Equity 



$75K line good credit* 

4.96% 

4.37% 

$75K line excel, credit* 

4.77 

4.31 

$75K loan good credit* 

4.68 

4.11 

$75K loan excel, credit* 

4.67 

4.09 

Auto Loan Rates 




0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 

i 
















A i 

:a : 
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0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


36-mo. used car 
60-mo. new car 


0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


3.44% 3.27% 

3.45 3.25 


CD's and Money Market Rates 


Money-market 

0.31% 

0.25% 

$10K min. money-mkt 

0.28 

0.24 

6-month CD 

0.42 

0.33 

1-year CD 

0.68 

0.55 

2-year CD 

0.85 

0.74 

5-year IRA CD 

1.67 

1.41 


0% 1 

h ; 

y j 

i a j 

j ii 

i a 


23456789 10 


All Investment High 
Issues Grade Yield Conv 


Total Issues Traded 4,190 2,766 1,327 97 

Advances 1,612 950 625 37 

Declines 2,411 1,763 591 57 

Unchanged 71 17 51 3 

52 Week High 51 14 35 2 

52 Week Low 70 40 30 0 

Dollar Volume* 3,746 2,426 1,236 83 

End of day data. Activity as reported to FINRA TRACE. 
Market breadth represents activity in all TRACE eligible 
publicly traded securities. Shown below are the most 
active fixed-coupon bonds ranked by par value traded. 
Investment grade or high-yield is determined using 
credit ratings as outlined in FINRA rules. “C” - Yield is 
unavailable because of issue’s call criteria. 

*Par value in millions. 

Source: FINRA TRACE data. Reference information from 
Reuters DataScope Data. Credit ratings from Moody’s® & 
Standard & Poor’s. 

Price 

High Low Last Chg Yld% 

108.355 

108.272 

108.355 

-0.445 

2.907 

111.198 

110.794 

110.865 

-0.420 

3.200 

110.579 

109.600 

109.600 

-0.910 

4.281 

105.549 

105.549 

105.549 

0.804 

2.717 

100.042 

98.939 

99.038 

-0.182 

3.326 

97.642 

97.370 

97.370 

-0.028 

3,331 

104.943 

104.889 

104.943 

-0.473 

3.842 

103.607 

103.607 

103.607 

0.112 

1.731 

92.303 

91.296 

91.296 

-2.704 

4.647 

104.537 

103.945 

104.437 

0.051 

3.724 

107.500 

105.950 

107.500 

1.000 

6.315 

105.125 

104.925 

105.125 

0.000 

2.753 

105.750 

103.750 

105.750 

0.038 

N.A. 

115.250 

113.819 

115.200 

0.200 

4,990 

106.500 

106.250 

106.250 

-0.156 

4.011 

103.875 

101.950 

102.375 

0.425 

5.815 

100.740 

98.400 

98.500 

-0.625 

7.378 

105.056 

104.290 

105.006 

1.252 

4.365 

100.768 

100.086 

100.136 

-0.308 

3,883 

105.202 

105.103 

105.103 

-0.081 

4.263 

135.313 

135.131 

135.313 

0.188 

-5.367 

100.250 

100.063 

100.250 

0.250 

1.243 

113.139 

111.000 

111.000 

-2.660 

-17,128 

95.813 

95.563 

95.563 

0.125 

4,566 

116.570 

115.500 

115.750 

0.350 

-2.816 

100.200 

99.600 

100.200 

0.300 

-0.557 

91.605 

91.605 

91.605 

1.230 

3,286 

71.000 

69.500 

71.000 

0.500 

6,527 

100.250 

99.375 

100.250 

-1.250 

5.275 

98.750 

98.700 

98.700 

0.950 

2.288 

ECONOMIC INDICATORS 





5-YEAR HISTORY 


Read Economic Growth 

Change from previous quarter, 
annualized; seasonally adj. 

1st quarter '17 +1.4% 

4th quarter 16 +2.1 



Consumer Price Index 

Change from 
previous year 

May '17 +1.9% 

Apr. 17 +2.2 



Retail Saties 

Change from 
previous year 

May '17 +3.8% 

Apr. 17 +4.6 


w: 


Unemployment 

Percent unemployed 
Seasonally adjusted 

May '17 4.3% 

Apr. 17 4.4 



12 17' 


Housing Starts 

Annual Rate, in millions 
Seasonally adjusted 

May ’17 1.09 

Apr. 17 1.16 


7.0 



‘Credit ratings: good, FICO score 660-749; excellent, FICO score 750-850. Source: Bankrate.com 


Yest. ♦ 1-mo. ago ■ 1-yr. ago 


4% 


3 



3 6 2 5 10 30 


Months Years 


^—10-yearTreas. Prime Rate 


2-year Treas. 
b% 

— Fed Funds Mat Date Rate Bjd Ask Chg yield 

4 

T-BILLS 

t- 3-mo. Sep 28 - - 1.03 1.02 -.00 1.03 

3 I 

BONDS & NOTES 


2-yr. Jun 30 11/4 - 99.68 99.69 -0.05 1.39 

5-yr. Jun 30 1% - 99.14 99.15 -0.21 1.89 

TL.rrrf I o-yr. May 15 23/s - 102.17 102.19 +1.55 2.30 

30-yr. May 15 3.000 - 102.72 102.73 -0.61 2.83 

0 

TREASURY INFLATION BONDS 

5-yr. Apr 15 Vs - 99.45 99.54 -0.06 0.23 

2016 

10-yr. Jan 15 % - 98.02 98.11 -0.17 0.57 

20-yr. Jan 15 2Vz - 119.90 120.23 -0.29 0.68 

201/ 30-yr. Feb 15 % - 96.76 97.07 -0.30 0.99 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Foreign Currency 
in Dollars 


Dollars in 
Foreign Currency 


Foreign Currency 
in Dollars 


Dollars in 
Foreign Currency 


AMERICAS 

Argentina (Peso) 
Bolivia (Boliviano) 
Brazil (Real) 

Canada (Dollar) 

Chile (Peso) 
Colombia (Peso) 
Dom. Rep. (Peso) 

El Salvador (Colon) 
Guatemala (Quetzal) 
Honduras (Lempira) 
Mexico (Peso) 
Nicaragua (Cordoba) 
Paraguay (Guarani) 
Peru (New Sol) 
Uruguay (New Peso) 
Venezuela (Bolivar) 

EUROPE 

Britain (Pound) 
Czech Rep (Koruna) 
Denmark (Krone) 
Europe (Euro) 
Hungary (Forint) 


.0595 16.8000 

.1449 6.9000 

.3030 3.3003 

.7689 1.3005 

.0015 662.44 

.0003 3044.0 

.0213 47.0400 

.1147 8.7220 

.1363 7.3350 

.0426 23.4473 

.0549 18.2155 

.0337 29.6900 

.0002 5548.2 

.3071 3.2562 

.0352 28.4000 

.1003 9.9750 


1.2936 .7730 

.0435 22.9750 

.1528 6.5425 

1.1363 .8800 

.0037 271.71 


One Dollar in Euros 


1 .00 eu ros $ 1 = 0. 8800 


0-95 J 

1...^ 

P.?0 A fj 


0.85 

H 

0.80 


2016 

2017 


Norway (Krone) .1196 

Poland (Zloty) .2675 

Russia (Ruble) .0169 

Sweden (Krona) .1178 

Switzerland (Franc) 1.0381 

Turkey (Lira) .2812 


8.3633 

3.7386 

59.2294 

8.4867 

.9633 

3.5561 


ASIA/PACIFIC 

Australia (Dollar) 

China (Yuan) 

Hong Kong (Dollar) 

India (Rupee) 

Japan (Yen) 

Malaysia (Ringgit) 

New Zealand (Dollar) 
Pakistan (Rupee) 

Philippines (Peso) 

Singapore (Dollar) 

So. Korea (Won) 

Taiwan (Dollar) 

Thailand (Baht) 

Vietnam (Dong) 

MIDDLE EAST/AFRICA 

Bahrain (Dinar) 

Egypt (Pound) 

Iran (Rial) 

Israel (Shekel) 

Jordan (Dinar) 

Kenya (Shilling) 

Kuwait (Dinar) 


.7660 

.1471 

.1280 

.0154 

.0088 

.2327 

.7292 

.0096 

.0198 

.7233 

.0009 

.0328 

.0294 

.00004 


2.6531 

.0559 

.00003 

.2857 

1.4106 

.0096 

3.3009 


1.3055 

6.7984 

7.8110 

64.8400 

113.37 

4.2965 

1.3714 

104.70 

50.5430 

1.3825 

1149.2 

30.5190 

33.9800 

22735 


.3769 

17.9000 

32519 

3.5000 

.7089 

103.70 

.3030 


One Dollar in Yen 

120 yen $1 = 113.37 


115 1 


110 f 

W A J 

1 Vi/K/ 

105 A J 


ioo il\iSr 


95 


2016 

2017 


Lebanon (Pound) .0007 1504.0 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal) .2667 3.7501 

So. Africa (Rand) .0757 13.2075 

U.A.E (Dirham) .2723 3.6726 


Prices as of 4:45 p.m. Eastern Time. 
Source: Thomson Reuters 


FUTURES 


Future 

Exchange 

Monetary 
units per 
quantity 

Lifetime 

Date 

Open 

High 

Low 

Settle 

Change 

Open 

Interest 

High 

Low 

Corn 

CBT 

C/bushel 

494.00 

340.25 

Jul 17 

373.25 

385.25 

373.00 

378.00 

+ 

7.50 

8,346 

Soybeans 

CBT 

4/bushel 

1119.00 

877.00 

Jul 17 

949.50 

976.00 

949.50 

964.75 

+ 

22.50 

4,198 

Wheat 

CBT 

4/bushel 

619.00 

416.00 

Jul 17 

518.25 

539.00 

518.25 

536.75 

+ 

25.75 

1,394 

Live Cattle 

CME 

C/lb 

127.65 

89.88 

Aug 17 

116.30 

117.23 

115.33 

115.75 

- 

0.55 

158,179 

Hogs-Lean 

CME 

C/lb 

90.85 

66.58 

Jul 17 

91.05 

91.08 

90.05 

90.70 

+ 

0.08 

17,865 

Cocoa 

NYBOT 

$/ton 

3303.00 

1756.00 

Jul 17 

1943.00 

1943.00 

1929.00 

1921.00 

+ 

18.00 

26 

Coffee 

NYBOT 

C/lb 

195.35 

113.00 

Jul 17 

124.05 

125.00 

124.00 

125.85 

+ 

1.80 

75 

Sugar-World 

NYBOT 

C/lb 

21.32 

12.27 

Sep 17 

13.67 

13.98 

13.28 

13.92 

+ 

0.11 

447,854 

Gold 

COMX 

$/oz 

1296.30 

1216.00 

Jul 17 

1236.00 

1236.00 

1218.30 

1217.90 

- 

22.80 

104 

Silver 

COMX 

$/oz 

34.50 

14.23 

Jul 17 

16.58 

16.58 

16.03 

16.04 

- 

0.53 

1,524 

Hi Grade Copper 

COMX 

$/lb 

2.84 

1.99 

Jul 17 

2.69 

2.70 

2.68 

2.68 

- 

0.02 

5,384 

Light Sweet Crude 

NYMX 

$/bbl 

58.30 

36.80 

Augl 17 

46.28 

47.10 

45.92 

47.07 

+ 

1.03 

517,659 

Heating Oil 

NYMX 

$/gal 

2.52 

1.15 

Jul 17 

1.49 

1.51 

1.48 

1.51 

+ 

0.03 

130,162 

Natural Gas 

NYMX 

$/mil.btu 

7.80 

2.42 

Jul 17 

2.95 

3.05 

2.94 

2.95 


0.08 

275,176 


Crude Oil 

$60 $47.07 a barrel 



Key to exchanges: CBT-Chicago Board ofTrade. CME-Chicago Mercantile Exchange. CMX-Comex division of NYM. KC-Kansas City Board of Trade. NYBOT-New York Board of 


Trade. NYM-NewYork Mercantile Exchange. Open interest is the number of contracts outstanding. 


Source: Thomson Reuters 


MUTUAL FUNDS SPOTLIGHT: CONVERTIBLE BOND AND DOMESTIC HYBRID FUNDS 


% Total Returns Exp. Assets 

Fund Name (TICKER) Type YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) Fund Name (TICKER) 

LARGEST FUNDS LEADERS 


% Total Returns Exp. Assets 
Type YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) 


Vanguard Wellington Admiral(VWENX) 

MA 

+6.5 

+12.3 

+10.4 

0.16 

80,599 

Putnam Capital Spectrum Y(PVSYX) 

American Funds Income Fund of Amer AfAMECX) 

AL 

+5.9 

+9.6 

+9.3 

0.56 

76,249 

CGM Mutual(LOMMX) 

American Funds American Balanced AfABALX) 

MA 

+6.7 

+10.2 

+10.5 

0.59 

59,423 

Franklin Mutual Beacon Z(BEGRX) 

Franklin Income A(FKINX) 

CA 

+4.4 

+13.1 

+7.2 

0.62 

46,586 

Dodge & Cox Balanced(DODBX) 

Vanguard Wellesley Income Admiral(VWIAX) 

CA 

+4.6 

+4.8 

+7.1 

0.15 

38,059 

Schwab MarketTrack All Equity(SWEGX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2025 Inv(VTTVX) 

TG 

+7.9 

+11.7 

+9.0 

0.14 

35,737 

Fidelity Freedom K 2045(FFKGX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2020 Inv(VTWNX) 

TE 

+7.0 

+10.0 

+8.2 

0.14 

30,387 

Fidelity Freedom K 2050(FFKHX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2030 Inv(VTHRX) 

TH 

+8.7 

+13.2 

+9.7 

0.15 

29,441 

Fidelity Freedom K 2040(FFKFX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2035 Inv(VTTHX) 

Tl 

+9.4 

+14.7 

+10.4 

0.15 

28,424 

Fidelity Freedom K 2055(FDENX) 

T. Rowe Price Capital Appreciation(PRWCX) 

MA 

+9.1 

+12.2 

+12.8 

0.70 

25,398 

Fidelity Freedom 2040(FFFFX) 

Fidelity Balanced(FBALX) 

MA 

+8.7 

+13.3 

+10.2 

0.54 

22,474 

Fidelity Freedom 2050(FFFHX) 

T. Rowe Price Retirement 2030(TRRCX) 

TH 

+10.6 

+16.0 

+10.8 


22,376 

T. Rowe Price Retirement 2050(TRRMX) 

T. Rowe Price Retirement 2020(TRRBX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2040 Inv(VFORX) 

TE 

TJ 

+8.5 

+10.1 

+12.4 

+16.3 

+9.1 

+10.9 

0.16 

21,530 

21,063 

LAGGARDS 

Vanguard Balanced Index Adm(VBIAX) 

MA 

+6.4 

+10.4 

+9.4 

0.07 

20,781 

USAA Total Return Strategy(USTRX) 

Vanguard STAR lnv(VGSTX) 

MA 

+9.5 

+13.5 

+9.4 

0.32 

20,166 

Wells Fargo Dow Jones Target Today A(STWRX) 

Fidelity Puritan(FPURX) 

MA 

+8.8 

+12.7 

+10.1 

0.55 

19,655 

Wells Fargo Dow Jones Target 2010 A(STNRX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2045 Inv(VTIVX) 

TK 

+10.4 

+16.8 

+11.0 

0.16 

19,128 

Fidelity Strategic Real Return(FSRRX) 

T. Rowe Price Retirement 2025(TRRHX) 

TG 

+9.7 

+14.3 

+10.0 


18,666 

KL Allocation Advisor(GAVAX) 

Fidelity Freedom K 2030(FFKEX) 

TH 

+10.3 

+16.8 

+9.5 

0.05 

17,622 

USAA Flexible Income(USFIX) 

FPA Crescent(FPACX) 

MA 

+5.6 

+16.0 

+9.4 

1.07 

17,551 

Permanent Portfolio Permanent l(PRPFX) 

Vanguard Target Retirement 2015 Inv(VTXVX) 

TD 

+5.8 

+7.8 

+7.1 

0.14 

17,381 

AB All Market Real Return l(AMTOX) 

Fidelity Freedom K 2020(FFKDX) 

TE 

+8.1 

+12.7 

+7.7 

0.05 

16,728 

Vanguard LifeStrategy Income Inv(VASIX) 
Columbia Thermostat C(CTFDX) 








Average performance for all such funds 


+7.4 

+11.6 

+8.4 



Bruce(BRUFX) 

Number of funds for period 


460 

460 

456 



Wells Fargo Dow Jones Target 2020 A(STTRX) 


AL +13.3 +21.5 

AL +5.1 +21.2 

XM +9.3 +20.7 

MA +5.7 +20.0 

XM +8.8 +19.4 

TK +11.3 +19.1 

TN +11.3 +19.1 

TJ +11.3 +19.0 

TL +11.2 +19.0 

TJ +11.3 +19.0 

TN +11.3 +19.0 

TN +12.2 +19.0 


MA +3.1 -10.6 

Rl +2.7 +0.6 

TA +2.9 +0.6 

XY +0.6 +1.0 

AL +5.8 +1.1 

XY +5.9 +1.4 

CA +4.1 +1.4 

MA +0.4 +2.3 

XY +3.5 +2.7 

XY +2.7 +3.0 

MA +7.2 +3.1 

TE +4.8 +3.3 


+12.5 0.67 2,063 

+8.6 1.17 385 

+12.4 0.79 2,761 

+12.6 0.53 15,791 

+11.8 0.41 620 

+10.6 0.05 8,074 

+10.7 0.05 6,973 

+10.4 0.05 12,855 

+10.8 0.05 2,347 

+10.3 ... 7,575 

+10.5 ... 3,038 

+11.7 ... 6,290 


-0.4 1.40 69 

+1.8 0.76 55 

+2.3 0.78 58 

+0.7 0.81 480 

+7.5 1.44 54 

NA 0.97 50 

+1.6 0.82 2,706 

-3.2 1.15 604 

+4.2 0.12 3,980 

+4.7 1.25 302 

+9.9 0.67 569 

+4.6 0.81 216 


‘Annualized. Leaders and Laggards are among funds with at least $50 million in assets, and include no more than one class of any fund. Today’s fund types: AL-Allocation— 70% to 85% Equity. 
CA-Allocation— 30% to 50% Equity. CV-Convertibles. MA-Allocation-50% to 70% Equity. Rl-Retirement Income. TA-Target-Date 2000-2010. TD-Target-Date 2015. TE-Target-Date 2020. 
TG-Target-Date 2025. TH-Target-Date 2030. Tl-Target-Date 2035. TJ-Target-Date 2040. TK-Target-Date 2045. TL-Target-Date 2055. TN-Target-Date 2050. XM-Allocation-85%+ Equity. XY 
Allocation— 15% to 30% Equity. XQ-Target-Date 2060+. NA-Not Available. YTD-Year to date. Spotlight tables rotate on a 2-week basis. Source: Morningstar 


ONLINE: MORE PRICES AND ANALYSIS 

j\ Information on all United States stocks, plus bonds, mutual funds, commodities and foreign stocks along 
with analysis of industry sectors and stock indexes: nytimes.com/markets 
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Fox Sports Abruptly Fires a Top Executive Amid a Claim of Misconduct 


By EMILY STEEL 
and KEVIN DRAPER 

21st Century Fox’s sports group 
abruptly fired a top executive, Jamie 
Horowitz, on Monday amid an investiga- 
tion into sexual harassment, a person 
briefed on the matter said. 

The person, who was not authorized to 
speak publicly, said the investigation had 
begun about a week ago. 

“Everyone at Fox Sports, no matter 
what role we play, or what business, 
function or show we contribute to — 
should act with respect and adhere to 
professional conduct at all times,” Eric 
Shanks, the president of Fox Sports, said 
in an email to employees. “These values 
are non-negotiable.” 

The company did not explicitly say 


why Mr. Horowitz had been fired, or 
what details the investigation had 
yielded. 

Mr. Horowitz was in charge of sports 
programming, and his radical restruc- 
turing of the network caused widespread 
consternation among its employees. He 
has hired the lawyer Patricia Glaser to 
represent him in relation to his firing. 

“The way Jamie has been treated by 
Fox is appalling,” Ms. Glaser said in a 
statement. “At no point in his tenure was 
there any mention by his superiors or hu- 
man resources of any misconduct, nor an 
inability to adhere to professional con- 
duct. Jamie was hired by Fox to do a job, 
the job that until today he has performed 
in an exemplary fashion. Any slanderous 
accusations to the contrary will be vig- 


orously defended.” 

A person familiar with the matter said 
there were no legal claims against Mr. 
Horowitz or settlements made regarding 
allegations of sexual harassment. 

Daniel Petrocelli, a lawyer represent- 
ing Fox Sports, issued a statement coun- 
tering the assertions made by Ms. Gla- 
ser: “Mr. Horowitz’s termination was 
fully warranted and his lawyer’s accusa- 
tions are ill-informed and misguided.” 

The Los Angeles Times first reported 
that the company was investigating alle- 
gations of sexual harassment. 

The swift dismissal of Mr. Horowitz — 
without a public lawsuit or public pres- 
sure — represents a significant depar- 
ture from how 21st Century Fox has han- 
dled other cases. 21st Century Fox, the 
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Jamie Horowitz, hired in 2015, was 
in charge of sports programming at 
Fox. The company did not say what 
its investigation had revealed. 


media giant controlled by the Murdoch 
family, owns Fox Sports, Fox News and a 
number of other entertainment proper- 
ties. 

The development is yet another set- 
back for a company that has been reeling 
for a year from a sexual harassment 
scandal at Fox News. 

On July 6, 2016, the former Fox News 
anchor Gretchen Carlson filed suit 
against Roger Ailes, the former chair- 
man of the network. That prompted an 
internal investigation that found several 
women at Fox News who reported mis- 
conduct. Mr. Ailes was forced out of the 
network, with a $40 million exit package, 
and the company went on to reach settle- 

Continued on Page Bll 


WIMBLEDON 
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Venus Williams before a victory over Elise Mertens on Monday. “I’m completely speechless,” Williams said, referring to the events of June 9. 


A Poker Face , Contorted by Emotion 


WIMBLEDON, England — Venus 
Williams has long been the stoic of the 
two famous sisters, containing her emo- 
tions, maintaining her cool. For the 
whole of her two-decades-plus profes- 
sional career, Venus has 
HARVEY left the public passion 
A D ATfiM P la y s t0 Serena and has 
AKA1 UM gone about her business 

with typically no more 

mn than a smile or a frown. 

But mostly with the 

forbearance of a dedicated poker player. 

And then came a news conference 
here on Monday afternoon that was as 
stunning as it was revealing of an an- 
guish she has brought with her to Wim- 
bledon, with the grass-court surface 
most tailored to her game and special in 
her heart. 

The questions about a fatal car acci- 
dent in early June for which Williams 
has been blamed and sued — though not 
yet cited or charged by law enforcement 
— were posed gently but persistently. 
When she finally capitulated, asked if 
there was anything she wished to add to 
a statement of sorrow she had recently 


Venus Williams, 
the more stoic of 
the famous 
tennis-playing 
sisters, loses her 
composure when 
questioned about a 
fatal car crash in 
which the Florida 
police have said she 
was at fault. 


released, she described these past few 
weeks as devastating before being un- 
able to punctuate her grief. 

“There are really no words to de- 
scribe, like, how devastating and — 
yeah, I’m completely speechless,” she 
said. “It’s just — yeah, I mean, I’m 
just ” 

Overcome is what she was. Her lips 
trembled. Her eyes glistened. She 
averted her eyes, raised a hand to her 
chin and began to sob. 

“Maybe I should go,” she said softly to 
the interview room moderator after 
several seconds had passed. 

“Yes,” he said sympathetically before 
leading her out. 

A composed Williams would return 
minutes later to field a few questions 
about her first-round match, a 7-6 (7), 
6-4 victory over Elise Mertens, a prom- 
ising 21-year-old from Belgium, whom 
Williams had defeated in straight sets 
last month in the third round of the 
French Open. 

Horror descended on Williams’s life 
soon after the French Open. The car 
accident occurred June 9 in Palm Beach 


Gardens, Fla., taking the life of Jerome 
Barson, 78, a retired schoolteacher. He 
died on June 22 from injuries sustained 
when Williams entered an intersection 
in her 2010 Toyota Sequoia sport-utility 
vehicle, was obstructed by traffic and 
run into by Barson’s wife, Linda, who 
was at the wheel of their 2016 Hyundai 
Accent. 

The Palm Beach Gardens police, who 
are reportedly still investigating the 
crash, said in their report that Williams 
caused the accident by “violating the 
right of way.” A lawyer for Williams has 
said the light was green when she pro- 
ceeded through it, but witnesses told the 
police she had run a red light. 

A daughter of Jerome Barson filed a 
wrongful-death suit in Palm Beach 
County circuit court, citing unspecified 
damages. The news broke last week, on 
the eve of Williams’s 20th Wimbledon 
appearance. 

“Well, today, walking on the court, I 
love it here, so it’s always a feeling of 
coming back home,” she said to the first 

Continued on Page B9 


He Pretended 
To Be a Hitter. 
Now Its Clear 
Hes for Real. 

LOS ANGELES — No major leaguer 
comes to bat as often as Charlie Black- 
mon, the irrepressible leadoff man for 
the Colorado Rockies. Nobody in base- 
ball has more hits or total bases — or, 
perhaps, a deeper appreci- 
ation for every swing. 

On Sunday, Blackmon 
was named a starting out- 
fielder for the National 
League All-Star team, 
collecting more than three 
million fan votes as a reward for a 
scintillating first half: a .313 average, 17 
homers, 58 runs batted in and five 
steals to go with all those hits and 
bases. It was not the future he expected 
in 2007, the year the Rockies reached 
their only World Series, and the year he 
reached a crossroad. 

Blackmon, now 31, began that year as 
a sore-armed afterthought of a pitcher 
with two low-round draft selections in 
his past. He ended it as a promising 
outfielder with speed and power who 
would soon become a second-round 
draft pick. 

And he was still cleanshaven. 

“He looks menacing now, but he’s one 
of the nicest guys you’ll ever meet,” 
said Rusty Greer, a former major 
league outfielder. “Back then, he was 
just a baby-faced kid who could run and 
swing the bat a little bit.” 

Greer, a .305 hitter over nine seasons 
with the Texas Rangers, met Blackmon 
that summer, after Blackmon’s discour- 
aging spring at Georgia Tech. He had 
transferred there after two seasons at 
Young Harris College in Georgia, where 
he had been a 20th-round draft choice 
of the Red Sox. Before that, after a high 
school career near Atlanta, Blackmon 
was chosen by the Marlins in the 28th 
round. 

He was tall and lanky — a projectable 
body, as scouts say, perfect for a left- 
handed pitcher. Blackmon considered 
himself a pitcher, too. He did not hit a 
home run over the fence until his senior 
year of high school, and once had sea- 
son tickets to Braves games at Atlanta- 
Fulton County Stadium, where he mar- 
veled at the artistry of Atlanta’s star 
pitchers — Greg Maddux, Tom Glavine 
and John Smoltz. 

After he transferred to Georgia Tech, 
though, Blackmon developed tendinitis 
in his elbow and changed his arm ac- 
tion to compensate. His velocity dipped 
and he pitched just one inning all sea- 
son — two hits, two runs, two walks. 

The Yellow Jackets left him behind on 
trips, so Blackmon would haul a bucket 
of balls into the batting cage and pitch 
to a target on a screen. 

“That was a really hard time for me,” 
he said before a recent game at Dodger 
Stadium. “I had to figure out what was 
important in life, what were my priori- 
ties. I just missed baseball and wanted 
to play.” 

Continued on Page B8 
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The Rockies’ Charlie Blackmon after 
homering last month. A former 
pitcher, he was named a starting 
outfielder for the N.L. All-Star team. 
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Ball That Seems Innocuous 
Closes Door on a Mets Rally 



KATHY WILLENS/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Chase Headley of the Yankees after hitting a two-run double during the eighth inning to give his team a 4-1 lead. 

All-Stars Contribute to a Yankees Win , 
Even if It Isn’t an Early Home Run Derby 


By JAMES WAGNER 

WASHINGTON - Off the bat of the 
Washington Nationals’ Ryan Raburn, 
the hit did not seem like much. But it was 
one of those sputtering bloops that had 
just enough energy to evade the defense. 

Yoenis Cespedes, 
NATIONALS 3 the Mets’ left fielder 
METS 2 with a history of leg in- 

juries, thought other- 
wise. He ran, dived, and came up without 
a catch, having trapped the ball after it 
hit the ground. Perhaps worst of all, he 
was limping. 

“As I was running, I saw my chances 
dropping,” Cespedes said afterward. 

In a taut pitchers’ duel between Steven 
Matz and Stephen Strasburg, a matchup 
of division rivals that devolved into a bat- 
tle of bullpen misdoings, the winning 
play felt anticlimactic: a sinking walk-off 
single to end a 3-2 Mets loss that elicited 
a range of emotions, perhaps confusion 
most of all. 

Jerry Blevins, who had been the Mets’ 
most reliable reliever until some recent 
stumbles, gave up a go-ahead two-run 
home run to Michael Taylor in the bottom 
of the eighth inning. In the next inning, 
pinch-hitter Curtis Granderson, who 
could not start the past two games be- 
cause of hip pain, hit a game-tying, two- 
run home run off Nationals reliever Matt 
Albers, rescuing the Mets when they 
were one strike away from defeat. 

Then, in the bottom half of the ninth, 
Cespedes failed to snag Raburn’s hit and 
felt a cramp in his right hamstring while 
sliding. He hobbled to his feet, which was 
a worrying sight for a team that saw him 
spend six weeks on the disabled list with 
a left hamstring strain. 

Raburn was mobbed by teammates af- 
ter Matt Wieters scored the winning run, 
but the Mets lingered as umpires re- 
viewed the play. After the call was up- 
held, Raburn pumped his fist from the 
dugout. 

“That’s just part of baseball,” Grander- 
son said. “A lot of things are going to hap- 
pen over the course of a game, a series, a 
season. With two more games left in this 
series, I’d expect similar.” 

Pitchers’ duels have been rare for the 
Mets this season because of injuries and 
inconsistency, but Matz has brought qui- 
et reliability into their rotation since his 
return from an elbow injury three weeks 
ago. 

Facing off against Strasburg — one of 
the Nationals’ two All-Star starters — 
Matz more than held his own. He ex- 
tended his scoreless innings streak to 17 
with seven stellar frames against the 
highest-scoring offense in the National 
League. 

But then came the bullpen. In the 
eighth inning of a scoreless game, Mets 
Manager Terry Collins brought in the 
left-handed Blevins to face the left- 
handed pinch-hitter Daniel Murphy. 


Bryce Harper, another left-hander, 
loomed three batters later. But two right- 
handers, Raburn and Taylor, were sand- 
wiched in between. The problem: Enter- 
ing Monday’s game, Blevins had held 
left-handed batters to a .157 average but 
right-handers had hit .324 against him. 
With a patchy bullpen, the move back- 
fired. 

“For me, Jerry maneuvers through 
those righties with ease,” Collins said. 
“He fell behind in the count and then left 
a ball in the middle of the plate and that’s 
something he has not been doing.” 

Blevins walked Raburn on five pitches 
and then coughed up an opposite-field 
two-run home run to Taylor to end the 
eight innings of scoreless play. Despite 
the Mets’ bullpen struggles, the Nation- 
als statistically have the worst bullpen in 
the majors, so there was a chance for a 
comeback. 

Much of the day, the Mets offense was 
meager against Strasburg. Asdrubal 
Cabrera, T. J. Rivera and Lucas Duda 
drew walks to load the bases with two 
outs in the fourth inning. Travis d’Arnaud 
fought off tough pitches from Strasburg 
before striking out looking. 

The Mets again threatened in the 
eighth inning, only to trip over them- 
selves. Brandon Nimmo, starting in 
place of Granderson, led off the inning 
with a single. Matz’s sacrifice bunt 
moved Nimmo to second base. 

When Jose Reyes singled to left field, 
Glenn Sherlock, the Mets’ third base 
coach, waved Nimmo home. It was a 
risky decision and Brian Goodwin threw 
out Nimmo at home, a play that was up- 
held by a Mets challenge. 

“You got to make the guy make a good 
throw, and he did,” Collins said. “He 
made a good throw. That ball is one foot 
either side, he’s safe.” 

It was a wasted opportunity for the 
Mets. But Granderson washed that all 
away with one swing in the ninth inning. 

Granderson said his hip felt well 
enough to test it before the game, and he 
told Collins he could pinch-hit. Thank- 
fully for the Mets, Granderson’s parabola 
of a fly ball carried out to tie the game. 

“I was just hopeful that it would get out 
because I wasn’t sure what I was going to 
be able to do after that in terms of trying 
for extra bases,” Granderson said. “It 
went just enough.” 

While Collins was hopeful that 
Granderson could play on Tuesday, he 
said he would be more cautious with Ces- 
pedes, who may have been dehydrated 
on the hot night. 

“It’s just cramping,” Cespedes said. 
“That can happen to anyone. It could 
happen walking or sleeping.” Either way, 
when the Mets tried to wriggle out of a 
ninth-inning jam created by Paul Sewald 
and Josh Edgin, Raburn hit the second 
pitch he saw from Fernando Salas into 
left field, a ball Cespedes could not reach. 


By SETH BERKMAN 

There has been no scientific study to 
prove that the extra cuts taken in the 
Home Run Derby can sap the power 
from a slugger’s swing; like the aversion 
to stepping on the first-base line, it exists 
more as baseball su- 
YANKEES 6 perstition. 

BLUE JAYS 3 But during the past 
few weeks, some of 
the game’s top power hitters have cho- 
sen to rest instead of competing in the 
event, which will be held in Miami next 
Monday, the day before the All-Star 
Game. Even as Yankees outfielder Aaron 
Judge climbed to the top of the leader- 
board in home runs in the majors, he kept 
mum on his possible participation. 

The suspense ended before the Yan- 
kees’ game against the Toronto Blue 
Jays on Monday when it was announced 
that Judge and catcher Gary Sanchez, 
who were named All-Stars on Sunday for 
the first time, would indeed enter the 
contest. That surely is a boon to the 
30,000-plus fans expected at Marlins 
Park for the Home Run Derby and view- 
ers who will watch the exhibition on tele- 
vision. 

Against the Blue Jays, Judge and 
Sanchez were unable to produce any 
homers at Yankee Stadium. Instead, 
each scored two runs in a more work- 
manlike manner to support Masahiro Ta- 
naka — reaching base on three singles 
and a double — and providing the first 
four runs in a 6-3 Yankees win. 

Tanaka appears to have fully re- 
bounded after pitching woefully during 
the first two and a half months this sea- 
son. In seven innings Monday, he struck 
out eight, allowing one run on five hits. 

Tanaka is 2-0 with a 1.29 E.R.A. in his 
past three starts. 


“When you put three of them together 
that are very similar, where his stuff is 
outstanding, you feel a lot better about 
where he’s at,” Manager Joe Girardi said. 

The Blue Jays did not put two players 
on base at the same time until the 
seventh inning, when Ezequiel Carrera 
scored on a one-out single by Darwin 
Barney. Tanaka responded by getting the 
next two batters to ground out to the 
mound; after fielding a sharp come- 
backer off the bat of Luke Maile, Tanaka 
fired to first base and then let out a yell as 
he ended the inning. 

The Yankees had spotted Tanaka a 2-0 
lead in the first inning when Blue Jays 
starter Marcus Stroman hit Chase Head- 
ley with the bases loaded, bringing in 
Judge, and followed by walking Jacoby 
Ellsbury to bring home Sanchez. 

Judge and Sanchez later scored in the 
eighth on a double by Headley. 

It capped a day that began with a spe- 
cial news conference for Judge and 
Sanchez, in which they discussed their 
first All-Star nods and fielded several 
questions about whether they were wor- 
ried about overworking themselves in 
the Home Run Derby. 

“We’re not really worried about it af- 
fecting our swings for the second half,” 
Judge said. “We’re not going to try to go 
out there and change anything. 

“For me, I’m just taking it as another 
B.P.,” he added, referring to batting prac- 
tice. “We’ve got two days after the All- 
Star Game to rest.” 

Girardi also dispelled the notion that 
injuries were a concern because of the 
Home Run Derby, although it would have 
been understandable if he were worried 
about his players experiencing fatigue, 
given the length of the Yankees’ disabled 
list. 


General Manager Brian Cashman said 
one of those players on the D.L., first 
baseman Greg Bird, might be sent for ex- 
ploratory surgery to determine the 
cause of lingering pain in his right ankle. 
Bird, who has been on the disabled list 
since May 2, did not believe that step was 
necessary. 

“You don’t want to have surgery,” Bird 
said, adding: “Any time you can avoid 
that, you want to avoid it, especially if it 
can be avoided. So I think there’s a time 
where it’s necessary, but when you still 


Masahiro Tanaka appears 
to have recovered from his 
early-season slump. 


don’t have a solid answer of what’s the 
problem, then how are you going to say 
surgery’s a good answer?” 

While Bird’s return date remains un- 
certain, Girardi will welcome back C. C. 
Sabathia to the rotation Tuesday. 
Sabathia has been on the D.L. since June 
14 with a left hamstring strain. 

“Being able to get back in three weeks 
is a big deal,” Sabathia said. 

One activity Sabathia will not take part 
in is watching Judge prepare for the 
Home Run Derby. Less than three weeks 
shy of his 37th birthday, Sabathia said he 
is too old to shag fly balls in batting prac- 
tice, as pitchers normally do. Because of 
that, he has never seen Judge in the cage. 

However, Sabathia said that he will 
tune in to watch Judge next Monday. 

“I won’t watch the game,” Sabathia 
said. “I’ll watch the Derby.” 
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The Nationals’ Ryan Raburn was mobbed by teammates including Gio Gon- 
zalez and Tanner Roark after his walk-off single beat the Mets on Monday. 


He Once Pretended to Be a Hitter Now Its Clear Hes for Real. 
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From First Sports Page 

During summers in junior college, 
Blackmon had pitched in the presti- 
gious Cape Cod League. After his first 
year at Georgia Tech, he found a differ- 
ent summer opportunity — with the 
Colleyville LoneStars of the Texas 
Collegiate League. Greer coached the 
team but did not know much about his 
roster beforehand. That was a relief to 
Blackmon, who planned to assume a 
new identity. 

Blackmon had looked good in pitch- 
ers’ batting practice that spring, and a 
coach, Bobby Moranda, told him he 
might have a future at the plate. Black- 
mon did not think much of it then, but 
by the end of that lonely season at 
Georgia Tech, he was desperate enough 
to try. He billed himself as a hitter in 
Colleyville. 

“I was basically just going in there 
bluffing,” he said. “I told them I was a 
two-way player because I just wanted 
to play. I figured, worst-case scenario, I 
don’t get any hits and I still get a 
chance to pitch, but at least I get to go 
out there and take some batting prac- 
tice and feel like a baseball player 
again.” 

Greer said he was not impressed 
with Blackmon’s pitching; he threw 88 
to 90 miles per hour with an ordinary 
slider, nothing that would give him a 
chance for a long, productive playing 
career. But Greer liked how he pulled 
the ball with authority as a designated 
hitter, and how close he came to beating 
out routine grounders. 

One day, as Greer dragged the infield 
dirt at Colleyville Heritage High School, 
he noticed Blackmon blazing across the 
outfield grass, practicing 50-yard 
sprints. In the course of just four 
sweeps on a John Deere Gator, Greer 


said, he plotted a new course for Black- 
mon. 

“He could run,” Greer said. “If you 
played, you don’t need a stopwatch or a 
radar gun to tell you someone is doing 
something other people can’t do.” 

Greer coached only that one season 
for the LoneStars, a team that no longer 
exists. But he took the job seriously, 
encouraging Blackmon to learn the 
outfield and calling Georgia Tech Coach 
Danny Hall with an encouraging report. 

That fall, in an intrasquad game, Hall 
let Blackmon bat against the team’s 
star pitcher: a 6-foot-8-inch left-hander, 
David Duncan. 

“He’s the last guy I want to see,” 
Blackmon said. “He falls behind, 2-0, 
and I’m like, ‘All right, I’m just gonna 
let it eat.’ He throws it right down the 
middle, and I hit it, like, way out. So the 
first swing anybody saw me take, I 
murdered this ball.” 

The home run cleared the right-field 
wall, some trees and another retaining 
wall before landing on Fowler Street. It 
was settled: In the spring of 2008, 
Blackmon would be an outfielder. He hit 
.396 with eight home runs and 25 steals 
for the Yellow Jackets, and by the end 
of the summer he had hit .338 for a 
Rockies Class A team. 

“I think he’s a better hitter because 
he pitched, because I think he realized 
how hard it was to pitch,” Rockies sec- 
ond baseman D. J. LeMahieu said. “I’ve 
played with him pretty much every 
game since 2012, minors and majors, 
and he’s done nothing but get better — 
defensively, base running, hitting, hit- 
ting for power. He can drive balls with 
anybody now.” 

Yet it took Blackmon a while to estab- 
lish himself in the majors. His first 
season, in 2011, ended that July with a 
broken foot (Blackmon used the down- 


time to finish his finance degree at 
Georgia Tech). He shuffled between the 
Rockies and Class AAA for two more 
seasons, and then vacationed in Aus- 
tralia in late 2013. 

That fall, a gang of thickly bearded 
Red Sox won the World Series. Black- 
mon noticed and decided not to shave 
on his trip, just to see how it looked. As 
his beard grew, he liked what it repre- 
sented. 

“I was just kind of sick of getting cut 
from the team, not playing well when I 
did get the opportunities,” Blackmon 
said. “I was just over being so serious 
about myself. It was kind of a 
personally rebellious thing, like, ‘I’m 
just going to have fun, do my own thing 
and try to be myself.’ ” 


He has never returned to the minors, 
earning his first All-Star selection in 
2014, stealing 43 bases in 2015 and bat- 
ting .324 last year. Along the way, he 
logged postgame entries into note- 
books, compiling a dossier on oppo- 
nents that he has now mostly internal- 
ized. 

Blackmon still drives the car he had 
in high school, a 2004 Jeep Grand Cher- 
okee with 150,000 miles on it; he likes 
not having to keep it clean. He lets his 
hair go, too, with a stringy mullet (“It 
evens out my head,” he said) descend- 
ing from the back of his cap. 

On social media, Blackmon calls 
himself Chuck Nazty. His Instagram 
account has chronicled his adventures 
as a trout fisherman, on a solo back- 



HARRY HOW/GETTY IMAGES 


Charlie Blackmon during a game 
last month, left, and at spring train- 
ing in 2011, above. He started grow- 
ing a beard in 2013, he said, as “kind 
of a personally rebellious thing.” 


packing trip through Europe and wear- 
ing a Batman costume for Christmas. 

“He’s the greatest of all the super- 
heroes,” Blackmon said. “He always 
had the cool gadgets, and he wasn’t 
invincible. It’s easy to be brave if you’re 
immortal, if you can’t die, like Super- 
man. Batman was the real deal.” 

Nolan Arenado, the Rockies’ All-Star 
third baseman, said he envied Black- 
mon’s carefree persona, the way he can 
lock in for a game and then let go: 
Charlie on the field, Chuck Nazty away 
from it. 

“It’s like an alter ego in a way,” Are- 
nado said. “Like, ‘I don’t want to be this 
shy center fielder. I want to be a dude, 
and this is who I want to be.’ ” 

Ten years ago, Blackmon just wanted 
to be a baseball player again, even if he 
had to leave the mound to do it. Now he 
is one of the best, a dude with a style all 
his own. 
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TENNIS WIMBLEDON 


With Her Surgeon Watching , Kvitova Shows Off Skilled Handiwork 


By BEN ROTHENBERG 

WIMBLEDON, England — As Petra 
Kvitova continued her improbable re- 
turn to form with a first-round win at 
Wimbledon on Monday, she was joined 
by a special guest whose own skilled 
hands saved hers. Dr. Radek Kebrle, the 
surgeon who operated on Kvitova’s left 
hand after it was wounded during a 
home invasion in December, came to 
watch her match on Centre Court, which 
she won, 6-3, 6-4, over Johanna Larsson. 

“I’m really glad that he took the invi- 
tation,” said Kvitova, who has won two ti- 
tles here. 

Kebrle expressed awe himself at how 
Kvitova, seeded 11th here but a favorite of 
bookmakers for the tournament, has 
performed in her comeback. 

“It was a disaster that changed into a 
miracle,” Kebrle told TSN. 

Though the speed of Kvitova’s recov- 
ery is surprising — she won in June in 
Birmingham, England, her second tour- 
nament back from the injury — her suc- 
cess on grass is less so. Kvitova has the 
third-best winning percentage on grass 
of the 128 women entering the draw, at 
75.8 percent, behind only Venus Williams 
(82.9 percent) and Madison Keys (78.7 
percent). Both also won Monday, with 
Williams beating Elise Mertens, 7-6 (7), 
6-4, and Keys prevailing by 6-4, 6-2 over 
Nao Hibino. 

Count Keys, too, among those im- 
pressed by Kvitova’s strong return. Keys 
is playing at Wimbledon against the urg- 
ing of her team, having undergone minor 
wrist surgery after the French Open to 
fix complications from a different opera- 
tion last fall. The operation meant she 
was unable to defend her title in Birm- 
ingham, which Kvitova claimed in her 
absence. 

“I mean, who better to win it than Pe- 
tra?” Keys said. 

She added: “Every time I watch her 
play now, I’m, like, an emotional wreck 
and crying and everything, so I try not to 
watch too many of her matches. But, I 
mean, it’s an amazing, amazing come- 
back.” 

Victoria Azarenka is on a comeback of 
her own, after the birth of her first child, 
Leo. She gained some momentum after a 
slow start Monday, beating CiCi Beilis, 
3-6, 6-2, 6-1. Azarenka said she had a 
“nervous start” as she dropped the first 
four games of the match, which began in 
the early evening. 

“I had to be here the whole day, which 
is, for a new mom, is a little tough,” 
Azarenka said. “Hopefully, I won’t play 
like this again.” 

On the men’s side, fifth-seeded Stan 
Wawrinka was the unfortunate victim of 
the day’s biggest upset. He crashed out, 
6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1, to 49th-ranked Daniil 
Medvedev of Russia. 

That win only furthered a wave of suc- 
cess for Medvedev over the last 12 
months. Last year at this time, 
Medvedev was ranked outside the top 
200, too low even to play the qualifying at 
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Fifth-seeded Stan Wawrinka was hampered by a balky left knee on Monday in a 6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1 loss to Daniil Medvedev in the first round of Wimbledon. 


Wawrinka , ousted in an 
upset , has won every 
major but Wimbledon. 


Wimbledon. But on Monday he domi- 
nated with his serve and whipping 
groundstrokes. 

Wawrinka, who has won a title at each 
of the other three majors, has never 
reached a semifinal at Wimbledon. This 
year, he brought in Paul Annacone, for- 
mer coach of the Wimbledon jugger- 
nauts Roger Federer and Pete Sampras, 
as a grass-court consultant. It would 
prove no use, however, as Wawrinka 
struggled with Medvedev’s power and 
his own left knee throughout the match. 

“Apparently grass is not the best sur- 
face for my knee,” Wawrinka said. 

Another injured player, Nick Kyrgios, 
also had a short-lived run. Kyrgios, the 
No. 20 seed, retired after two sets be- 


cause of a persistent hip injury, allowing 
Pierre-Hugues Herbert to advance to the 
second round. Herbert had won the first 
two sets, 6-3, 6-4. 

Kyrgios, who has said he hopes to 
avoid surgery to repair the hip, said be- 
fore the tournament that he was only 
“60, 65 percent” healthy. He aggravated 
the injury two weeks ago when he 
slipped and fell at Queen’s Club in a 
match against Donald Young. 

“I was in such a good place for one set 
at Queen’s: I was really enjoying myself, 
I was healthy,” Kyrgios said. “It was like I 
had a taste of it, then that was it.” 

As he did against Kyrgios then, Young 
advanced here after an injury retirement 
in his first match. He led Denis Istomin 
by 5-7, 6-4, 6-4, 4-2 before Istomin retired. 
Young will next face fourth-seeded Ra- 
fael Nadal, who cruised to a 6-1, 6-3, 6-2 
win over 137th-ranked John Millman. 

Nadal has been hampered by balky 
knees on grass in recent years, impairing 
his ability to reach balls on the low- 
bouncing surface (an issue to which 


Wawrinka can now relate), and he 
sounded a note of caution about his 
prospects at Wimbledon, where he has 
not reached a quarterfinal since 2011. 

“It was a very positive match for me, a 
good start — that doesn’t mean a lot,” 
Nadal said. “The only thing that means 
was today was a very positive start. I am 
through to the second round. That’s a 
very important thing for me, and I’m 
happy because I didn’t win a lot of 
matches last couple of years here in 
Wimbledon.” 

Nadal last played at Wimbledon two 
years ago and lost in the second round to 
Dustin Brown. 

Brown, who returned to the second 
round with a 3-6, 7-6 (5), 6-4, 6-4 win over 
Joao Sousa, will have a chance at another 
major Wimbledon upset, as he next faces 
the top seed and defending champion, 
Andy Murray. Brown, ranked 97th, said 
he would not feel any sort of pressure to 
repeat the feat. 

“He’s the favorite; I can be pretty re- 
laxed and try and play my game,” Brown 


said. “If I lose in three sets, no one is go- 
ing to worry. I will just go out there and 
try my best.” 

Murray began his title defense with a 
comfortable win against an inexperi- 
enced opponent, beating Alexander Bub- 
lik, 6-1, 6-4, 6-2. 

Facing Bublik, an unorthodox player 
who hits big serves and ill-advised drop 
shots, added uncertainty to Murray’s 
lead-in to his title defense, which had al- 
ready been marred by defeat in his open- 
ing match at Queen’s Club and by hip 
problems. 

“I was a bit nervous this morning, 
yeah,” Murray said. “I hadn’t been able 
to do as much as I would have liked in the 
buildup. Didn’t know the guy I was play- 
ing. Obviously, first match at a Slam, 
there’s always a few extra nerves. 

“Once I got out there and got the early 
break, saved a few break points my first 
service game, I felt good. I moved well. 
So, yeah, for a first match, considering 
how I was feeling five, six days ago, it 
was really positive.” 


Ranked 247th and Suddenly Facing No. 1 



AARON FAVILA/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Irina Falconi worked on her skills and conditioning after losing in the French 
Open qualifying. Now she will play No. 1 Angelique Kerber at Wimbledon. 


By DAVID WALDSTEIN 

WIMBLEDON, England — The emo- 
tional arc for a qualifying player at a ma- 
jor tennis tournament can be steep. It is 
not uncommon to go from exhilaration 
one day to an abrupt realization a day or 
two later when the draw is released. That 
is when a qualifier learns the first-round 
opponent, and it is often someone fa- 
mous with a top pedigree. 

Irina Falconi, an American who was 
born in Ecuador, cruised through the 
qualifying rounds of Wimbledon without 
losing a set. But a day after she qualified, 
Falconi learned she would next play the 
No. 1 player in the world. 

In years past, that could have meant a 
date with Serena Williams, who has won 
23 Grand Slam singles titles, on a show 
court. But Williams, who is pregnant, did 
not enter the tournament, and the No. 1 
seed belongs to Angelique Kerber, the 
top-ranked woman for much of the year. 

Falconi’s match with Kerber will be 
the first match on Centre Court on Tues- 
day. 

Kerber is a champion, but she is not in- 
vulnerable. At the French Open in May, 
Kerber fell to Ekaterina Makarova, then 
ranked 40th, to become the first women’s 
No. 1 seed in the Open era to lose in the 
first round at Roland Garros. 

The last women’s No. 1 seed at Wim- 
bledon to lose in the first round was Mar- 
tina Hingis, who fell to Virginia Ruano 


Pascual in 2001. 

Falconi, 27 and ranked 247th, has the 
utmost respect for Kerber, a champion at 
last year’s Australian Open and United 
States Open and a finalist at Wimbledon. 
If nothing else, the matchup represents a 
wide disparity in ranking numbers, but 
Falconi enters the match with confi- 
dence. 

“I’m feeling really good,” she said. 
“We’ve been working very hard ever 
since we took the executive decision to 
go back home and get better and strong- 
er. I’ve had a lot of time on the tennis 
court.” 

As it was for Kerber, Paris was a disap- 
pointment for Falconi. She did not make 
it to the main draw, losing in the first 
round of qualifying to Petra Martic of 
Croatia. Soon after, she and her coaches 
and advisers made a somewhat risky de- 
cision. 

Instead of remaining in Europe to pre- 
pare on grass leading up to Wimbledon, 
they went to Florida to train at the 
United States Tennis Association’s new 
campus in Lake Nona, not far from 
downtown Orlando. There, she worked 
out intensely on tennis skills and condi- 
tioning, and her form improved enough 
for her to make a wager with her 
boyfriend, the boxer Travis Hartman. 

If she qualified for Wimbledon, Hart- 
man would have to fly immediately to 
London to support her. It turned out to be 


a bet without a loser. 

“The minute I qualified he went online 
and bought his ticket,” Falconi said with 
satisfaction. 

In qualifying, Falconi easily handled 
Tara Moore, Elitsa Kostova and Mariana 
Duque-Marino. After reaching a career- 
high ranking of No. 63 in May 2016, Fal- 
coni is working her way back up after in- 
juries cut short her 2016 season after the 
United States Open. 

Falconi was born in Portoviejo, Ecua- 
dor, but moved to the United States when 
she was a toddler and grew up in New 
York, on 207th Street in Manhattan. She 
played tennis at Georgia Tech. 

There was a time, about 10 years go, 
she said, when she considered repre- 
senting Ecuador. She would have been 
its No. 1 player. She decided to remain a 
part of American tennis, but maintains 
an attachment to Ecuador, where many 
of her family members still live. 

Falconi was playing in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, in April 2016, when a magnitude 
7.8 earthquake struck the western coast 
of Ecuador, killing more than 600 people 
and injuring more than 16,000. Much of 
the damage was in Manabi Province and 
the city of Manta, not far from Portoviejo. 
Falconi said that none of her family 
members were injured, but that her 
childhood home was destroyed. 

She went on to win the Bogota tourna- 
ment, but the joy was muted by the hard- 


ship taking place to the south. So she and 
Hartman started an online campaign on 
GoFundMe and raised $25,000 for the 
victims, Falconi said. They visited the 
area later that year, and she said she 
hoped to go back again soon. 

Falconi has never won a main-draw 
match at Wimbledon in four previous ap- 
pearances. Her best performance at a 
major tournament was to reach the third 
round at the 2011 United States Open and 
the 2015 French Open. 


She has played Kerber once, in Wash- 
ington in 2013, and lost in straight sets. 

“That was a few years ago,” Falconi 
said, her tone suggesting she did not plan 
on seeing the same result. 

Kerber remembered the match, too. 
She also remembered practicing with 
Falconi in recent years. 

“She has to play good; she came 
through the qualifying,” Kerber said. 
“Every single match is tough here. It 
doesn’t matter against who you play.” 


A Poker Face, Contorted by Emotion 



TOBY MELVILLE/REUTERS 


Venus Williams returning to Elise Mertens in the first round. Williams won, 
7-6 (7), 6-4. “Yeah, life, you can t prepare for everything,” Williams, 37, said. 


From First Sports Page 

question about her current emotional 
state. 

She was not being flippant, just eva- 
sive, as she tried to steer each question 
about the accident to tennis and this 
tournament, where she is a five-time 
champion and carries the aura of 
stately, unflappable royalty. 

Nurtured by the protective, 
measured Venus in their early days on 
tour, the younger Serena Williams has 
always been the showy sister — just 
recently pregnant and mostly nude on a 
Vanity Fair cover. Here, and every- 
where, interviews with the more pri- 
vate Venus on any delicate subject 
could be a study in her steadfastness 
bordering on stubbornness. 

She used to be peppered with ques- 
tions about her demonstratively chatty 
and occasionally tactless father, Rich- 
ard, to no avail. She has seldom wanted 
to discuss her autoimmune disease, 
Sjogren’s syndrome, and the effects it 
might have had on her tennis in any 


given match. She has been an advocate 
for women’s tennis, particularly on the 
issue of equal prize money, but is delib- 
erate about when and where to take up 
the fight. 

These news conferences can be try- 
ing, de facto interrogations. Jennifer 
Capriati broke down during one 
painfully memorable interview room 
scene at the 1999 United States Open 
while trying sort out the failures and 
rebellious missteps of her early career. 
Weeks earlier, during a breakout run to 
the Wimbledon semifinals, Alexandra 
Stevenson had to face queries on the 
stunning news that she had been fa- 
thered by the basketball legend Julius 
Erving. 

Capriati and Stevenson were young 
and vulnerable. Williams is 37, having 
turned professional at 14 in 1994, or 
three years before Kim Clijsters — who 
watched Mertens, her Belgian compa- 
triot, at Centre Court on Monday — 
turned pro. Clijsters twice retired, for 
good in 2012. 

So Williams is well practiced at these 


cat-and-mouse conferences, and has 
been in control of them as much as any 
contemporary player. 

That is, until she was asked Monday 
about how, in what has been a competi- 
tively resurgent season, she was deal- 
ing with an unforeseen challenge, her 
action that had led to a tragedy, when 
she wanted only to be dwelling on a 
Serena-less Wimbledon that any num- 
ber of players, herself included, could 
conceivably win. 

“Yeah, life, you can’t prepare for 
everything,” she said. “I prepared for a 
lot of matches, tried to get ready for 
whatever my opponent will throw at 
you, but you can’t prepare for every- 
thing.” 

Again, she wasn’t being sarcastic, or 
shallow, just trying not to be led where 
she didn’t want to go. 

But she is a public person, and the 
crash is no private matter. The next 
questioner wondered if all she had been 
through across her 37 years — from the 
early dreams of escaping poverty in 
Compton, Calif. — might help her going 


forward, at least on match days. 

“I have no idea what tomorrow will 
bring,” she said. “That’s all I can say 
about it. That’s what I’ve learned.” 
Then came the moment when we 


better understood what Venus Williams 
is waking up to each morning, in all 
likelihood grappling with her con- 
science, coping with a crash that cost a 
man’s life. The stoic surrendered. 
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Want to Run Knicks? Experience Is a Minus 



JONATHAN BACHMAN/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The Knicks, who are looking to hire a president and director of basket- 
ball operations, have a proud tradition and an even prouder fan base. 


HELP WANTED: 

AMAZING JOB OPPORTUNITY to 
join an established professional bas- 
ketball organization, the New York 
Knickerbockers, in the entry position 
of president and direc- 
FILIP tor of basketball opera- 

DflMIW tions - 

Dunui we are a very prof- 

___ itable franchise in the 

basketball National Basketball 
Association with a 
proud tradition that includes zero 
titles in 44 years, one playoff series 
victory in the last 17 years and four 
consecutive losing seasons. The 
Knickerbockers are headquartered at 
Madison Square Garden, the world’s 
most famous arena, until the city 
finally decides to do something about 
Penn Station. 

The successful candidate will be 
given the responsibility to hire a new 
coach whenever he sees fit and then 
to fire that coach after a series of 
early setbacks. An extended period of 
bad blood should precede the dis- 
missal. 

Excellent chance for promotion to 
the position of former president and 
director of operations. 

Qualifications and assets we are 
seeking in a successful candidate 
include: 

Celebrity status. This is mandatory. 
Name must be recognized and ini- 
tially applauded by all corporate 
season-ticket holders, until it is inev- 
itably reviled by an entire city. Talk- 
show hosts must get very excited and 
begin a fresh cycle of hope to despair. 

No experience as an executive is 
preferred. We are searching for 
someone who has achieved consider- 
able success while employing an 
unrelated skill set. Applicant can be a 
coach, lawyer or short-order cook. 

Applicants with some executive 
experience may be considered, but 
that experience would have to be 
truly disastrous — such as when 
Scotty Stirling was hired in 1986 as 
the Knicks’ general manager after he 
had traded Robert Parish and the 
rights to draft Kevin McHale to Bos- 
ton for the top overall pick (used on 
Joe Barry Carroll) while Stirling was 
working for the Golden State War- 
riors. 

Priority will be given to candidates 
past retirement age, with waning 


energy and nothing left to prove. 

Applicant must be willing to risk 
and forfeit a hard-earned Hall of 
Fame reputation. Past self-sacrificing 
employees have included Don Nel- 
son, Lenny Wilkens, Isiah Thomas, 
Larry Brown and Phil Jackson. 

Individual should be eager to ig- 
nore all requests for interviews as he 
walks past reporters in the corridor 
after every game. Must be comfort- 
able with security guards at his seat. 
He will also be expected to bar 
reporters from speaking with other 
members of the organization, for no 
particular reason. 

Candidate’s name should be easily 
abbreviated or transformed into a 
tortured pun to facilitate mockery by 
tabloid headline writers. 

Wiseguy Twitter account is manda- 
tory in order for candidate to main- 
tain superficial interaction with fan 
base. 

Applicant is expected to be a stub- 
born proponent of a specific offensive 
system that should not necessarily fit 
personnel on the court. Preferable if 
system is named after geometric 
shape, such as “rhombus.” Other 
acceptable tags: college teams 
(“U.C.L.A.!” — Larry Brown) and 
parts of body (“Run the fist!” — 
Hubie Brown). 

Must demonstrate ability to sign 
team’s aging free agents to long-term 


contracts, featuring no-trade clauses, 
then to sour on them during ugly 
public campaigns. 

At the same time, applicant must 
be adept at demoralizing promising 
young players who tire of constant 
controversies. Threats to deal gifted 
youngsters should successfully lower 
their trade value. 

Candidate may never, ever ques- 
tion why, on planet Earth, fans of the 
Knickerbockers are still filling Madi- 
son Square Garden nightly and pay- 
ing exorbitant prices for beer. 

Preference will be afforded any 
applicant fluent in the language of 
“Potential-ese.” 

Candidate will be required to boast 
of a vague connection to the Knicks’ 
glory days, or to anybody’s glory 
days. At very least, must have been a 
big fan of the unselfish 1973 champi- 
onship team. 

Applicant should instinctively 
know how to appear busy until the 
2018 draft, despite having little free- 
dom to act because of limited cap 
space and ironclad player contracts. 

Applicant must agree, in advance, 
to “a mutual parting of the ways” 
after two or three seasons. Departure 
will be arranged soon after a contract 
extension is signed. 

Salary will be commensurate with 
lack of experience, times a hundred. 


CYCLING 


Slovak Wins Stage 3; Froome Moves to Second 


Shaking off an equipment glitch in the furious finishing 
sprint, Peter Sagan of Slovakia earned his eighth career 
Tour de France stage victory Monday with a display of 
power and quick thinking on a short, sharp uphill dash. 

Geraint Thomas of Team Sky retained the yellow jersey 
he has held since the opening stage in Germany as the race 
swung into France, to the former steel town of Longwy. But 
he is not planning to hold onto it forever: The team’s goal is 
for the three-time champion Chris Froome to be wearing 
the jersey when the Tour rolls into Paris on July 23. 

Thomas and Froome got through Stage 3 unscathed, 
the main goal for those eyeing overall victory rather than 
stage wins. The pack of riders stretched like a piece of 
string into single file on the fast, winding downhill into 
Longwy before the final climb on Nuns’ Hill that seemed 
tailor-made for the strengths of Sagan. 

Sagan, the star of the German Bora-Hansgrohe team, 
seemed to be cruising to victory until his right foot slipped 
out of his pedal in the last few hundred meters. But he 
quickly recovered without losing speed, clipping his foot 
back into place. 

Froome was ninth, showing no apparent side effects 
from a crash on wet roads Sunday. He moved up from sixth 
to second over all, 12 seconds behind Thomas. 

PRO BASKETBALL 

Durant Said to Be Agreeing to Pay Cut 

Kevin Durant, just weeks removed from leading Gold- 
en State to an N.B.A. championship in his first season with 
the Warriors, gave the team another helping hand when he 
agreed to a pay cut in his new contract. 

Durant, an eight-time All-Star, was expected to sign a 
two-year deal that will pay him about $25 million next sea- 
son, according to multiple news media reports. After earn- 
ing about $26.5 million last season, Durant was eligible for 
a new contract that could have paid him as much as $34.5 
million next season. 

But he agreed to take less money to make room for his 
teammates Andre Iguodala and Shaun Livingston, who ne- 
gotiated new deals with the Warriors over the weekend. 
With the team expected to blow past the N.B.A.’s $99 mil- 
lion salary cap for next season, Durant’s contract will re- 
duce the luxury tax burden for the Warriors. 

Durant, 28, was a force for the Warriors in the playoffs, 
averaging 28.5 points, 7.9 rebounds and 4.3 assists a game 
while shooting 55.6 percent from the field. He was named 
the finals’ most valuable player. SCOTT cacciola 

billups withdraws from cavs’ search After discussing a 
lead role in Cleveland’s front office, Chauncey Billups with- 
drew from consideration. Billups, a former All-Star guard, 
had been in discussions with the Cavaliers’ owner, Dan 
Gilbert, about joining the reigning Eastern Conference 
champions, but Billups, 40, said that “the timing just isn’t 
right.” 

The Cavaliers have been looking for a general manager 
since David Griffin parted ways with the club just before 
the draft. 


BASEBALL 

Trout to Miss All-Star Game With Injury 

Mike Trout, the reigning American League most valu- 
able player, will miss the All-Star Game while rehabilitating 
his left thumb. Trout, the Los Angeles Angels star out- 
fielder, tore the ulnar collateral ligament in the thumb May 
28 and had surgery three days later. 
umpire’s suit alleges racial bias Angel Hernandez, a ma- 
jor league umpire for nearly a quarter-century, accuses 
Major League Baseball of racial discrimination in a suit 
filed in United States District Court in Cincinnati. The suit 
contends that the majors’ chief baseball officer Joe Torre 


All news by The Associated Press unless noted. 
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Peter Sagan, center, won the third stage of the Tour 
de France even though his right foot slipped out of 
his pedal near the end of a closing uphill sprint. 


has a history of animosity toward Hernandez, and it cites 
Hernandez’s lack of World Series assignments in the past 
decade and the fact he has not been promoted to crew chief. 

Major League Baseball declined to comment, said a 
spokesman, Michael Teevan. 

rookie leads cardinals The rookie Luke Voit hit his first 
major league homer and drove in four runs as host St. Louis 
hammered the Miami Marlins, 14-6, for its fifth win in six 
games. 

GOLF 

Woods Completes Stay at Clinic 

Tiger Woods said he has checked out of the clinic where 
he went to get help dealing with pain medications, adding 
he will “continue to tackle this going forward.” 

The treatment follows Woods’s arrest on a D.U.I. 
charge after he was found asleep at the wheel in Jupiter, 
Fla., early May 29. Woods told the police he was taking vari- 
ous prescriptions. No alcohol was found in his system. 

Woods said in a statement last month that he was re- 
ceiving professional help to manage his medications and 
how he deals with pain and a sleep disorder. Woods said 
Monday on Twitter that he recently completed an out-of- 
state “private intensive program.” 

HOCKEY 

Prized Free Agent Signs With Stars 

The Dallas Stars signed right wing Alexander Radulov 
to a $31.25 million, five-year deal, the richest contract given 
to an unrestricted free agent this off-season. Radulov, a 30- 
year-old Russian, had 18 goals and 36 assists last season 
with the Montreal Canadiens. 


TRACK AND FIELD 

Study Shows Testosterone Advantage 

A scientific paper published Monday found that women 
who produce higher-than-normal amounts of testosterone 
have up to a 4.5 percent advantage over their competition 
on the track, evidence the sport’s governing body will use 
in its attempt to sideline the Olympic gold medalist Caster 
Semenya and others with intersex conditions. 

The International Association of Athletics Federations, 
the governing body, will use the new study in its appeal to 
the Court of Arbitration for Sport, which suspended an 
I.A.A.F. rule that enforced a limit on female athletes’ na- 
turally occurring testosterone levels. The appeal will not 
affect this year’s world championships, at which Semenya 
is expected to compete for her third title at 800 meters. 


I BASEBALL I 

A.L. STANDINGS 




East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Boston 

47 

35 

.573 

- 

Yankees 

44 

37 

.543 

21/2 

Tampa Bay 

43 

41 

.512 

5 

Baltimore 

40 

42 

.488 

7 

Toronto 

37 

45 

.451 

10 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Cleveland 

44 

37 

.543 

- 

Minnesota 

42 

40 

.512 

21/2 

Kansas City 

41 

40 

.506 

3 

Chicago 

36 

45 

.444 

8 

Detroit 

36 

45 

.444 

8 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Houston 

56 

27 

.675 


Los Angeles 

43 

44 

.494 

lb 

Seattle 

41 

42 

.494 

15 

Texas 

40 

42 

.488 

151/2 

Oakland 

35 

47 

.427 

201/2 


MONDAY 

Yankees 6, Toronto 3 
Milwaukee 8, Baltimore 1 
Minnesota 9, L.A. Angels 5 
Boston at Texas 
Chicago White Sox at Oakland 
Kansas City at Seattle 
TUESDAY 

Toronto (Happ 2-5) at Yankees 
(Sabathia 7-2), 1:05 
San Francisco (Cain 3-7) at Detroit 
(Fulmer 7-6), 1:10 
L.A. Angels (Ramirez 7-6) at Min- 
nesota (Gibson 4-6), 2:10 
Tampa Bay (Archer 6-5) at Chicago 
Cubs (Lester 5-4), 2:20 
Chicago White Sox (Shields 2-1) at 
Oakland (Gossett 1-3), 4:05 
Baltimore (Jimenez 3-3) at Milwau- 
kee (Nelson 6-4), 4:10 
Kansas City (Duffy 4-4) at Seattle 
(Flernandez 3-2), 6:40 
San Diego (Cahill 3-2) at Cleveland 
(Kluber 7-2), 7:10 
Flouston (Peacock 5-1) at Atlanta 
(Newcomb 1-2), 7:35 
Boston (Price 3-2) at Texas (Darvish 
6-6), 8:05 

WEDNESDAY 
Toronto at Yankees, 1:05 
Tampa Bay at Chicago Cubs, 2:20 
Chicago White Sox at Oakland, 3:35 
Baltimore at Milwaukee, 7:10 
San Diego at Cleveland, 7:10 
San Francisco at Detroit, 7:10 
Flouston at Atlanta, 7:35 
Boston at Texas, 8:05 
L.A. Angels at Minnesota, 8:10 
Kansas City at Seattle, 10:10 


N.L. STANDINGS 


East 

W 

L Pet 

GB 

Washington 

49 

34 .590 

- 

Atlanta 

40 

41 .494 

8 

Mets 

38 

44 .463 

101/2 

Miami 

36 

45 .444 

12 

Philadelphia 

28 

53 .346 

20 

Central 

W 

L Pet 

GB 

Milwaukee 

45 

40 .529 

- 

Chicago 

41 

41 .500 

21/2 

St. Louis 

40 

42 .488 

31/2 

Pittsburgh 

37 

46 .446 

7 

Cincinnati 

35 

47 .427 

81/2 

West 

W 

L Pet 

GB 

Los Angeles 

55 

29 .655 

- 

Arizona 

52 

31 .627 

21/2 

Colorado 

49 

36 .576 

61/2 

San Diego 

34 

48 .415 

20 

San Francisco 

33 

51 .393 

22 


MONDAY 

Washington 3, Mets 2 
Philadelphia 4, Pittsburgh 0 
Milwaukee 8, Baltimore 1 
St. Louis 14, Miami 6 
Colorado 5, Cincinnati 3 
TUESDAY 

Mets (Lugo 3-1) at Washington 
(Ross 4-3), 11:05 a.m. 

San Francisco (Cain 3-7) at Detroit 
(Fulmer 7-6), 1:10 
Miami (Urena 6-3) at St. Louis (Lynn 
6-5), 2:15 

Tampa Bay (Archer 6-5) at Chicago 
Cubs (Lester 5-4), 2:20 
Pittsburgh (Taillon 4-2) at Philadel- 
phia (Leiter Jr. 1-0), 4:05 
Baltimore (Jimenez 3-3) at Milwau- 
kee (Nelson 6-4), 4:10 
San Diego (Cahill 3-2) at Cleveland 
(Kluber 7-2), 7:10 
Flouston (Peacock 5-1) at Atlanta 
(Newcomb 1-2), 7:35 
Cincinnati (Bailey 0-2) at Colorado 
(Freeland 8-6), 8:10 
Arizona (Corbin 6-7) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Kershaw 12-2), 9:10 

WEDNESDAY 
Mets at Washington, 7:05 
Tampa Bay at Chicago Cubs, 2:20 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia, 7:05 
Baltimore at Milwaukee, 7:10 
San Diego at Cleveland, 7:10 
San Francisco at Detroit, 7:10 
Flouston at Atlanta, 7:35 
Miami at St. Louis, 8:15 
Cincinnati at Colorado, 8:40 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers, 10:10 


NATIONALS 3, METS 2 


New York 

Reyes ss 
Cabrera 2b 


ab 


Bruce rf 
T.Rivera 3b 
Duda 1b 
Salas p 
d’Arnaud c 
Granderson ph 
R. Rivera c 
Nimmo cf 
Matz p 
Blevins p 
Sewald p 
Edgin p 
Flores 1b 
Totals 
Washington 
Goodwin If 
Raburn ph-lf 
Taylor cf 
Harper rf 
Zimmerman 1b 
Rendon 3b 
Wieters c 
Difo 2b 
Sanchez ss 
Drew ph 
Strasburg p 
Grace p 
Blanton p 
Murphy ph 
Solis p 
Albers p 
Lind ph 
Totals 


h bi bb so a 

20 0 1.: 

o 


4 0 1 0 0 0 .281 


0 
0 

3 0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 0 

3 0 0 0 0 2 .228 


1 .257 

0 .284 

1 .249 
0 .500 


4 0 10 0 


0 .237 

0 .256 

1 .250 
0 .182 
0 - 
0 .000 
0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 .284 


2 6 2 4 7 


h bi bb so avg. 

0 0 1 .265 
1 0 ,3C 


3 112 1 


1 .281 
1 .318 

0 .330 

1 .297 
0 .241 


3 0 1 0 1 0 .202 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 .000 
0 .311 
0 .139 
0 - 


0 .333 
0 - 


0 0 0 0 0 0 - 

1 0 0 0 0 0 .321 


New York 000 000 002—2 6 1 

Washington 000 000 021—3 6 0 

E— Reyes (7). LOB— New York 6, Washington 
8. HR— Granderson (13), off Albers; Taylor 
(12), off Blevins. RBIs— Granderson 2 (36), 
Taylor 2 (35), Raburn (2). SB— Difo (2). CS— 
Reyes (2). S— Matz. DP— New York 2 
New York ip h r er bb so np era 

Matz 7 4 0 0 2 4 112 2.12 

Blevins 1/3 1 2 2 2 0 20 3.21 

SewaldLO-3 1 0 1 1 1 0 20 4.46 

Edgin 1/3 0 0 0 1 0 6 3.69 

Salas 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 6.31 

Washington ip h r er bb so np era 

Strasburg 7 2 0 0 3 6 105 3.28 

Grace 2/3 2 0 0 1 0 10 4.50 

Blanton 1/3 0 0 0 0 0 4 8.10 

SolisH4 2/3 1 1 1 0 1 14 9.00 

AlbersW4-1BS3-5i/3 1 1 1 0 0 6 2.03 

T— 3:18. A— 41,681 (41,418). 


TENNIS 


WIMBLEDON 

The All England Lawn Tennis & Croquet 

Club 

LONDON 

Singles 

Men 

First Round 

Jo-Wilfried Tsonga (12), France, d. 
Cameron Norrie, Britain, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 

Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, d. Nick 
Kyrgios (20), Australia, 6-3, 6-4 retired. 
Benoit Paire, France, d. Rogerio Dutra 
Silva, Brazil, 6-4, 3-6, 7-6 (10), 6-4. Karen 
Khachanov (30), Russia, d. Andrey 
Kuznetsov, Russia, 7-6 (4), 2-6, 6-3, 1-6, 
6-2. Simone Bolelli, Italy, d. Yen-hsun Lu, 
Taiwan, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4. Jerzy Janowicz, 
Poland, d. Denis Shapovalov, Canada, 

6- 4, 3-6, 6-3, 7-6 (2). Nikoloz Basilashvili, 
Georgia, d. Carlos Berlocq, Argentina, 6-4, 

7- 6 (3), 6-1. Sam Querrey (24), United 
States, d. Thomas Fabbiano, Italy, 7-6 (5), 
7-5, 6-2. Dustin Brown, Germany, d. Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, 3-6, 7-6 (5), 6-4, 6-4. Kei 
Nishikori (9), Japan, d. Marco Cecchinato, 
Italy, 6-2, 6-2, 6-0. Thiago Monteiro, Brazil, 
d. Andrew Whittington, Australia, 4-6, 6-3, 
7-6 (4), 7-6 (5). Andy Murray (1), Britain, 
d. Alexander Bublik, Kazakhstan, 6-1, 6-4, 

6- 2. Kevin Anderson, South Africa, d. 
Fernando Verdasco (31), Spain, 2-6, 7-6 (5), 

7- 6 (8), 6-3. Roberto Bautista Agut (18), 
Spain, d. Andreas Haider-Maurer, Austria, 
6-3, 6-1, 6-2. Donald Young, United States, 
d. Denis Istomin, Uzbekistan, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4, 
4-2, retired. Florian Mayer, Germany, d. 
Viktor Troicki, Serbia, 6-1, retired. Andreas 
Seppi, Italy, d. Norbert Gombos, Slovakia, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1 . Rafael Nadal (4), Spain, 
d. John Millman, Australia, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2. 
Peter Gojowczyk, Germany, d. Marius 
Copil, Romania, 7-6 (5), 2-6, 6-3, 6-1. 
Sergiy Stakhovsky, Ukraine, d. Julien 
Benneteau, France, 6-3, 7-6 (8), 2-6, 6-2. 
Lucas Pouille (14), France, d. Malek Jaziri, 
Tunisia, 6-7 (5), 6-4, 6-4, 7-6 (2). Marin 
Cilic (7), Croatia, d. Philipp Kohlschreiber, 
Germany, 6-4, 6-2, 6-3. Fabio Fognini (28), 
Italy, d. Dmitry Tursunov, Russia, 6-1, 6-3, 
6-3. Lukas Rosol, Czech Republic, d. 
Henri Laaksonen, Switzerland, 4-6, 7-5, 

6- 3, 6-4. Daniil Medvedev, Russia, d. Stan 
Wawrinka (5), Switzerland, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1. 
Gilles Muller (16), Luxembourg, d. Marton 
Fucsovics, Hungary, 7-5, 6-4, 6-2. Damir 
Dzumhur, Bosnia-Herzegovina, d. Renzo 
Olivo, Argentina, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1. Ruben 
Bemelmans, Belgium, d. Tommy Haas, 
Germany, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. Steve Johnson 
(26), United States, d. Nicolas Kicker, 
Argentina, 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. Aljaz Bedene, 
Britain, d. Ivo Karlovic (21), Croatia, 6-7 (5), 

7- 6 (6), 6-7 (7), 7-6 (7), 8-6. Jiri Vesely, 
Czech Republic, d. Iliya Marchenko, 
Ukraine, 6-1, 4-6, 4-6, 7-5, 6-1. Radu Albot, 
Moldova, leads Facundo Bagnis, Argentina, 
4-6, 6-4, 7-6 (9), susp., darkness. 

Women 

First Round 

Madison Keys (17), United States, d. Nao 
Hibino, Japan, 6-4, 6-2. Beatriz Haddad 
Maia, Brazil, d. Laura Robson, Britain, 6-4, 
6-2. Camila Giorgi, Italy, d. Alize Cornet, 
France, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4. Aryna Sabalenka, 
Belarus, d. Irina Khromacheva, Russia, 

6- 3, 6-4. Wang Qiang, China, d. Chang 
Kai-chen, Taiwan, 6-3, 6-4. Simona Halep 
(2), Romania, d. Marina Erakovic, New 
Zealand, 6-4, 6-1. Venus Williams (10), 
United States, d. Elise Mertens, Belgium, 

7- 6 (7), 6-4. Elina Svitolina (4), Ukraine, 
d. Ashleigh Barty, Australia, 7-5, 7-6 (8). 
Carina Witthoeft, Germany, d. Mirjana 
Lucic-Baroni (26), Croatia, 6-3, 5-7, 8-6. 
Barbora Strycova (22), Czech Republic, 
d. Veronica Cepede Royg, Paraguay, 6-3, 

6- 3. Francesca Schiavone, Italy, d. Mandy 
Minella, Luxembourg, 6-1, 6-1. Kristyna 
Pliskova, Czech Republic, d. Roberta 
Vinci (31), Italy, 7-6 (6), 6-2. Naomi Osaka, 
Japan, d. Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, 6-3, 

7- 6 (3). Maria Sakkari, Greece, d. Katerina 
Siniakova, Czech Republic, 6-3, 6-4. Petra 
Kvitova (11), Czech Republic, d. Johanna 
Larsson, Sweden, 6-3, 6-4. Dominika 
Cibulkova (8), Slovakia, d. Andrea 
Petkovic, Germany, 6-3, 3-6, 9-7. Caroline 
Garcia (21), France, d. Jana Cepelova, 
Slovakia, 6-1 , 6-1. Madison Brengle, 
United States, d. Richel Hogenkamp, 
Netherlands, 6-3, 6-3. Francoise Abanda, 
Canada, d. Kurumi Nara, Japan, 6-2, 
6-4. Jennifer Brady, United States, d. 
Danka Kovinic, Montenegro, 6-3, 6-1. 
Ana Bogdan, Romania, d. Duan Ying- 
Ying, China, 6-4, 6-2. Johanna Konta (6), 
Britain, d. Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, 6-2, 6-2. 
Irina-Camelia Begu, Romania, d. Naomi 
Broady, Britain, 6-4, 6-2. Heather Watson, 
Britain, d. Maryna Zanevska, Belgium, 
6-1, 7-6 (5). Anastasija Sevastova (18), 
Latvia, d. Yulia Putintseva, Kazakhstan, 
6-1, 7-6 (3). Ana Konjuh (27), Croatia, d. 
Sabine Lisicki, Germany, 6-1, 6-4. Peng 
Shuai, China, d. Marketa Vondrousova, 
Czech Republic, 6-7 (5), 6-0, 6-4. Victoria 
Azarenka, Belarus, d. CiCi Beilis, United 
States, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1 . Donna Vekic, Croatia, 
d. Natalia Vikhlyantseva, Russia, 6-7 (6), 
6-4, 6-1. Carla Suarez Navarro (25), 
Spain, d. Eugenie Bouchard, Canada, 1-6, 
6-1, 6-1. Elena Vesnina (15), Russia, d. 
Anna Blinkova, Russia, 6-4, 5-7, 6-2. Jelena 
Ostapenko (13), Latvia, d. Aliaksandra 
Sasnovich, Belarus, 6-0, 1-6, 6-3. 

WIMBLEDON SCHEDULE 

TUESDAY 

Play begins on Centre Court and No. 1 

Court at 8 a.m. EDT; 

all other courts at 6:30 a.m. 

Centre Court 

Angelique Kerber (1), Germany, vs. Irina 
Falconi, United States 
Martin Klizan, Slovakia, vs. Novak Djokovic 
(2), Serbia 

Alexandr Dolgopolov, Ukraine, vs. Roger 
Federer (3), Switzerland 

No. 1 Court 

Milos Raonic (6), Canada, vs. Jan-Lennard 
Struff, Germany 

Karolina Pliskova (3), Czech Republic, vs. 
Evgeniya Rodina, Russia 
Dominic Thiem (8), Australia, vs. Vasek 
Pospisil, Canada 

No. 2 Court 

Juan Martin del Potro (29), Argentina, vs. 

Thanasi Kokkinakis, Australia 

Agnieszka Radwanska (9), Poland, vs. 

Jelena Jankovic, Serbia 

Jeremy Chardy, France, vs. Tomas Berdych 

(11), Czech Republic 

Ons Jabeur, Tunisia, vs. Svetlana 
Kuznetsova (7), Russia 

No. 3 Court 

Kyle Edmund, Britain, vs. Alexander Ward, 
Britain 

Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, vs. Garbine 
Muguruza (14), Spain 

Evgeny Donskoy, Russia, vs. Alexander 
Zverev (10), Germany 
Kristina Mladenovic (12), France, vs. 
Pauline Parmentier, France 

Court 12 

Richard Gasquet (22), France, vs. David 
Ferrer, Spain 

Katie Boulter, Britain, vs. Christina McHale, 
United States 

Grigor Dimitrov (13), Bulgaria, vs. Diego 
Schwartzman, Argentina 
Oceane Dodin, France, vs. Lucie Safarova 
(32), Czech Republic 

Court 18 

Mona Barthel, Germany, vs. C0C0 
Vandeweghe (24), United States 
Gael Monfils (15), France, vs. Daniel 
Brands, Germany 

James Ward, Britain, vs. Marcos Baghdatis, 
Cyprus 


BASEBALL 


YANKEES 6, BLUE JAYS 3 


Toronto 

ab 

r 

h 

bi 

bb 

so avg. 

Bautista rf 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

.233 

Donaldson 3b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

.243 

Smoak 1b 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.302 

Morales dh 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

.257 

Pearce If 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.261 

Carrera cf 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.288 

Pillar ph 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.252 

Barney 2b 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

.240 

Goins ss 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.208 

Tulowitzki ph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.231 

Maile c 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.121 

Martin ph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.211 

Totals 

33 

3 

8 

3 

2 

11 


New York 

ab 

r 

h 

bi 

bb 

so avg. 

Gardner cf 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.260 

Judge rf 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

.330 

Sanchez c 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

.294 

Gregorius ss 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.307 

Headley 3b 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

.255 

Ellsbury dh 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.270 

Torreyes 2b 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.282 

Carter 1b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.203 

Frazier If 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.200 

Totals 

30 

6 

8 

4 

4 

6 



Toronto 000 000 102—3 8 1 


New York 200 000 04x— 6 8 1 

E— Maile (4), Sanchez (9). LOB— Toronto 
6, New York 5. 2B— Smoak (12), Morales 
(15), Maile (2), Pillar (21), Gardner (15), 
Sanchez (7), Headley (17). RBIs— Barney 
2 (11), Pillar (20), Headley 3 (35), Ellsbury 
(17). SB— Carrera (5). CS— Donaldson (1). 
DP— Toronto 3; New York 2 
Toronto ip h rerbbso np era 

StromanL8-5 5 5 2 2 2 3 79 3.42 

Loup 1 0 0 0 0 0 11 3.94 

Barnes 1 0 0 0 1 2 24 2.50 

Tepera 1/3 3 4 2 1 1 23 3.43 

Bolsinger 2/3 0 0 0 0 0 2 5.47 

New York ip h rerbbso np era 

TanakaW7-7 7 5 1 1 1 8 111 5.25 

BetancesH8 1 0 0 0 1 2 20 3.00 

Chapman 1 3 2 2 0 1 26 3.86 

T — 3:11. A — 46,616 (49,642). 

M.L.B. CALENDAR 


July 11 — All-Star Game, Miami. 


CYCLING 


TOUR DE FRANCE 

LONGWY, FRANCE 
Third Stage 

A 132-mile hilly ride from Verviers, 
Belgium to Longwy, with five 
categorized climbs 

1. Peter Sagan, Slovakia, Bora- 
Hansgrohe, 5:07:19. 

2. Michael Matthews, Australia, Sunweb, 
same time. 

3. Daniel Martin, Ireland, Quick-Step 
Floors, same time. 

4. Greg Van Avermaet, Belgium, BMC 
Racing, same time. 

5. Alberto Bettiol, Italy, Cannondale 
Drapac, 2 seconds behind. 

6. Arnaud Demare, France, FDJ, same 
time. 

7. Jakob Fuglsang, Denmark, Astana, 
same time. 

8. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, same 
time. 

9. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, same time. 

10. Ratal Majka, Poland, Bora-Hansgrohe, 
same time. 

11. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, 
same time. 

12. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, same time. 

13. Tim Wellens, Belgium, Lotto Soudal, 
same time. 

14. Richie Porte, Australia, BMC Racing, 
same time. 

15. Tiesj Benoot, Belgium, Lotto Soudal, 
same time. 

16. Guillaume Martin, France, Wanty- 
Groupe Gobert, same time. 

17. Fabio Aru, Italy, Astana, same time. 

18. Alberto Contador, Spain, Trek- 
Segafredo, same time. 

19. Rigoberto Uran, Colombia, 
Cannondale Drapac, same time. 

20. Esteban Chaves, Colombia, Orica- 
Scott, same time. 

Also 

48. Andrew Talansky, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, :25. 

150. Thibaut Pinot, France, FDJ, 3:07. 
168. Taylor Phinney, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 3:53. 

189. Nate Brown, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, 11:54. 

Overall Standings 
(After three stages) 

1. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, 10:00:31. 

2. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, :12. 

3. Michael Matthews, Australia, Sunweb, 
same time. 

4. Peter Sagan, Slovakia, Bora- 

Hansgrohe, :13. 

5. Edvald Boasson Hagen, Norway, 
Dimension Data, :16. 

6. Pierre-Roger Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :25. 

7. Philippe Gilbert, Belgium, Quick-Step 
Floors, :30. 

8. Michal Kwiatkowski, Poland, Sky, :32. 

9. Tim Wellens, Belgium, Lotto Soudal, 
same time. 

10. Nikias Arndt, Germany, Sunweb, :34. 

1 1 . Alexey Lutsenko, Kazakhstan, Astana, 
:37. 

12. Stefan Kueng, Switzerland, BMC 

Racing, :38. 

13. Emanuel Buchmann, Germany, Bora- 
Hansgrohe, :40. 

14. Greg Van Avermaet, Belgium, BMC 
Racing, same time. 

15. Daniel Martin, Ireland, Quick-Step 

Floors, :43. 

16. Diego Ulissi, Italy, UAE Team 

Emirates, same time. 

17. Arnaud Demare, France, FDJ, same 
time. 

18. Simon Yates, Britain, Orica-Scott, :45. 

19. Daryl Impey, South Africa, Orica- 

Scott, same time. 

20. Richie Porte, Australia, BMC Racing, 
:47. 

Also 

21. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, 
:48. 

24. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :51. 

27. Alberto Contador, Spain, Trek- 

Segafredo, :54. 

43. Andrew Talansky, United States, 

Cannondale Drapac, 1:12. 

123. Thibaut Pinot, France, FDJ, 3:55. 
132. Taylor Phinney, United States, 

Cannondale Drapac, :17. 

177. Nate Brown, United States, 

Cannondale Drapac, 12:58. 


SOCCER 


M.L.S. STANDINGS 


EAST W L 

Chicago 1 1 3 

Toronto FC 10 3 

New Yak City FC 10 5 

Orlando City 8 6 

Atlanta United FC 8 7 

Columbus 8 10 

Red Bulls 7 8 

Philadelphia 6 7 

Montreal 5 5 

New England 5 8 

D.C. United 5 10 

WEST W L 

Kansas City 8 4 

FC Dallas 7 3 

San Jose 7 6 

Portland 7 7 

Houston 7 7 

Los Angeles 6 7 

Vancouver 6 7 

Seattle 5 7 

Colorado 6 10 

Minnesota United 5 10 

Real Salt Lake 5 12 

NOTE: Three points fo 
for tie. 


T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

4 

37 

35 

17 

5 

35 

31 

18 

3 

33 

34 

21 

5 

29 

21 

26 

3 

27 

35 

25 

1 

25 

29 

32 

2 

23 

17 

23 

4 

22 

24 

20 

6 

21 

26 

26 

5 

20 

27 

28 

3 

18 

12 

27 

T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

7 

31 

23 

13 

7 

28 

26 

16 

5 

26 

20 

22 

5 

26 

32 

29 

4 

25 

31 

28 

4 

22 

26 

26 

3 

21 

21 

25 

6 

21 

22 

27 

1 

19 

18 

24 

3 

18 

25 

41 

2 

17 

17 

38 

victory, one point 


Tuesday's Games 

Columbus at Minnesota United, 7 p.m. 

San Jose at Atlanta United FC, 7 p.m. 

D.C. United at FC Dallas, 8:30 p.m. 

Seattle at Colorado, 9 p.m. 

Real Salt Lake at Los Angeles, 10:30 
p.m. 

Wednesday's Games 

Red Bulls at New England, 7:30 p.m. 

New York City FC at Vancouver, 10 p.m. 
Toronto FC at Orlando City, 7:30 p.m. 
Montreal at Houston, 8:30 p.m. 

Chicago at Portland, 10:30 p.m. 
Thursday's Game 

Philadelphia at Sporting Kansas City, 8:30 
p.m. 


CONCACAF GOLD CUP 

All Times EDT 

GROUP A 
Friday, July 7 
At Harrison, N.J. 

French Guyana vs. Canada, 7 p.m. 
Honduras vs. Costa Rica, 9:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, July 11 
At Houston 

Costa Rica vs. Canada, 7:30 p.m. 
Honduras vs. French Guyana, 10 p.m. 

Friday, July 14 
At Frisco, Texas 

Costa Rica vs. French Guyana, 7:30 p.m. 
Canada vs. Honduras, 10 p.m. 

GROUP B 
Saturday, July 8 
At Nashville, Tenn. 

United States vs. Panama, 4:30 p.m. 
Martinique vs. Nicaragua, 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, July 12 
At Tampa, Fla. 

Panama vs. Nicaragua, 6:30 p.m. 

United States vs. Martinique, 9 p.m. 

Saturday, July 15 
At Cleveland 

Panama vs. Martinique, 4:30 p.m. 
Nicaragua vs. United States, 7 p.m. 

GROUP C 
Sunday, July 9 
At San Diego 

Curacao vs. Jamaica, 7 p.m. 

Mexico vs. El Salvador, 9:30 p.m. 

Thursday, July 13 
At Denver 

El Salvador vs. Curacao, 8 p.m. 

Mexico vs. Jamaica, 10:30 p.m. 

Sunday, July 16 
At San Antonio 

Jamaica vs. El Salvador, 6 p.m. 

Curacao vs. Mexico, 8:30 p.m. 


PRO BASKETBALL 


W.N.B.A. STANDINGS 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L 

Washington 10 6 

Connecticut 8 7 

Liberty 7 7 

Atlanta 6 7 

Indiana 7 8 

Chicago 3 12 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W L 

Minnesota 12 1 

Los Angeles 12 3 

Phoenix 7 6 

Dallas 8 9 

Seattle 7 8 

San Antonio 1 14 

Monday’s Games 
No games scheduled. 
Tuesday’s Games 
No games scheduled. 


.500 

.462 


Wednesday’s Games 

Connecticut at San Antonio, 8 p.m. 
Atlanta at Dallas, 8 p.m. 
Washington at Phoenix, 10 p.m. 

Thursday's Games 

Liberty at Seattle, 10 p.m. 

Los Angeles at Minnesota, 8 p.m. 


I1/2 

2 

21/2 

21/2 

6V2 


GB 

1 

5 

6 
6 

12 
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MARTIN MEISSNER/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 

The German national team, built with depth rather than famous, decorated players, won the final of the Confederations Cup against Chile on Sunday in St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Two German Triumphs, and a System Built for More 


RORY 

SMITH 

ON SOCCER 


Germany’s players were still 
embracing on the field, some 
minutes away from lifting the 
Confederations Cup trophy, when 
the congratulatory messages 

started to pour in. 
They came from 
some of the coun- 
try’s most famous, 
most decorated 
players, winners of 
the World Cup and the Champi- 
ons League: Mesut Ozil, Toni 
Kroos, Jerome Boateng and a 
host of others. 

Some, like Kroos, expressed 
their delight at Germany’s defeat 
of Chile in St. Petersburg, Russia 
— victory in the country’s first 
appearance in what may yet be 
the last iteration of this tourna- 
ment — without words, commu- 
nicating their happiness instead 
exclusively through emojis. 

Other players were only a little 
more garrulous. “How great is 
that?” asked Mats Hummels. 
“What a triumph, what a squad,” 
said Ilkay Gundogan. Thomas 
Muller advised his countrymen, 
presumably based on his own 
experiences, to make sure they 
“have fun while celebrating.” 

What made the messages 
significant, though, was not the 
content so much as the context. 

None of those players were on 
the field in Russia, waiting to 
take to the podium. Like Manuel 
Neuer, Sami Khedira, Marco 
Reus, Julian Weigl, Andre 
Schiirrle and many others, they 
had not been included in Joachim 
Low’s squad for the competition. 
They were all watching, from 
home or from holiday, as their 
country proved that its soccer 
resources ran so deep, so wide, 
that it could triumph without 
them. 
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Germany’s under-21 team after defeating Spain in the UEFA 
European Championship final on Friday in Krakow, Poland. 


As Low was quick to point out 
as he reflected on Germany’s 
victory, winning the Confedera- 
tions Cup, even with “such a 
young side,” does not mean that 
the Germans, the current World 
Cup champions, are certain to 
retain their crown when they 
return to Russia next summer. 
Nor does the European Champi- 
onship won by its under-21 team 
last week in Poland mean that 
Germany can be assured of 
success in the senior continental 
tournaments in 2020 or 2024. 

Major competitions do not 
subscribe to such straightfor- 
ward logic. In the international 
game, more so even than at club 
level, tournament soccer is more 
complex, more chaotic than that. 

In the concentrated, intense 
span of a World Cup or a conti- 
nental championship, the fleeting 


and the unforeseen take on an 
outsize significance. One bad 
game, after all, is all it takes, and 
years of preparation can be 
wasted. 

A raft of injuries, or poor form, 
might take hold. A referee — 
even one with a video monitor — 
might make a mistake. A rival — 
Brazil or Argentina, Italy or 
France — might build momen- 
tum so impressive it takes on the 
air of destiny. The best team in 
the world does not always win 
the World Cup; the best team in 
the world that month ordinarily 
does. 

Whether Germany wins twice 
on Russian soil in two years, 
though — and it is worth noting 
that no winner of the Confedera- 
tions Cup has ever won the sub- 
sequent World Cup, and that a 
World Cup winner has never 


repeated since Brazil in 1962 — 
should not detract from the 
broader pattern its latest gilded 
summer has brought to the sur- 
face. 

In recent years, emissaries of 
Belgium’s soccer association 
have been invited around the 
planet to advise larger, richer 
nations on how to develop young 
players. Its representatives have 
given lectures at St. George’s 
Park, where England’s national 
teams are based, and its coaches 
have found themselves inundat- 
ed with offers from across the 
Far East and Africa. 

The reason is obvious: Some- 
how, Belgium, a country of just 11 
million people, one with a gener- 
ally unremarkable soccer pedi- 
gree and a fair-to-middling na- 
tional league, has stumbled upon 
an astonishing production line of 
talent. 

Every major Premier League 
team — apart from Arsenal — 
has at least one Belgian player. 
Eden Hazard and Kevin de 
Bruyne are two of the most dev- 
astating attacking players in 
England; Toby Alderweireld, Jan 
Vertonghen and Vincent Kom- 
pany are among the best 
defenders. One of Roma’s finest 
players, Radja Nainggolan, is 
Belgian; so are one of Napoli’s, 
Dries Mertens, and one of 
Atletico Madrid’s, Yannick Fer- 
reira Carrasco. It is a roll call 
that warrants further attention. 

The problem, however, is that 
there is no great secret to Bel- 
gium’s success. There was no 
program put in place, no system 
endlessly fine-tuned, no grand 
plan to bring all of this together. 
Many of Belgium’s stars — in- 
cluding Hazard, Vertonghen and 
Alderweireld — honed their 


trade abroad, in France and the 
Netherlands. Nainggolan, like 
Hazard and Carrasco, has never 
played senior soccer in his home- 
land. 

It is not a criticism of Belgium 
to say that the nation happened 
upon this remarkable generation 
of talent, particularly as it is 
doing all it can to use its recent 
success to help improve its own 
development infrastructure. But 
that is all it is: a happy co- 
incidence, a set of unique circum- 


Winning the 
Confederations Cup 
with little star power. 


stances that cannot be re- 
packaged and repurposed for use 
across the globe. 

That so many in soccer remain 
determined to see it as a learning 
moment is indicative of a game 
that rarely digs beneath the 
surface, a sport that is in thrall to 
guru thinking, too quick to leap 
on any passing bandwagon with- 
out bothering to ask where, 
precisely, it is heading. 

Too often, teams or nations 
that have nurtured one crop of 
players are assumed to have 
struck upon a magic formula to 
do so in perpetuity. Too often, the 
truth — that success of the mo- 
ment is a one-off, as much a 
stroke of good fortune as of gen- 
ius — is lost amid the noise. The 
reason for that is simple: Soccer 
is so dazzled by the brightest 
stars that it does not care to look 
beyond them. 

What is significant, then, about 


Germany’s success over the last 
few weeks, in both Russia and 
Poland, is that it has come with- 
out the majority of its most illus- 
trious names, that the likes of 
Ozil, Kroos and Muller could 
enjoy those twin triumphs only 
vicariously. 

That German soccer’s strength 
is more than skin-deep indicates 
that there is, indeed, a program 
that has been put in place, a 
system that has been fine-tuned, 
a grand plan enacted. That can 
be gauged not by those players 
whose gifts are so lavish that 
they would have succeeded 
regardless of their education, but 
by the broad standard of those 
behind them. 

Dietrich Weise, the man who 
helped shape the transformation 
of German soccer in the early 
2000s, never believed the coun- 
try lacked talent. As he told the 
journalist Raphael Honigstein in 
“Das Reboot,” Honigstein’s book 
on the revival of German soccer, 
the issue was that too much of it 
was being overlooked in the 
search for a star. Germany’s 
revolution was to ensure nobody 
was left behind. 

That is what enabled Germany 
to win in Russia over the past 
two weeks — and in Poland, too 
— without so many of its best 
and brightest: not the brilliance 
of its outstanding individuals, but 
the quality of its rank and file, 
the depth and breadth of its 
talent. That is what makes it 
such a fearsome prospect for 
next summer, too, whatever 
happens : the idea that whoever 
makes it into Low’s squad, there 
will be dozens more who might 
have been there, condemned by 
the country’s success to watch 
from home. 


SPORTS MEDIA 

Fox Sports Abruptly Fires a Top Executive Amid an Inquiry Into Misconduct 


From First Sports Page 

ments with at least six women 
who accused Mr. Ailes of sexual 
harassment, according to a per- 
son briefed on the agreements. 
The company paid $20 million to 
settle the suit with Ms. Carlson. 

Yet women inside Fox News 
said that issues of harassment and 
intimidation at the network went 
beyond Mr. Ailes. Current and for- 
mer Fox News employees have 
said that they feared making com- 
plaints to network executives or 
the human resources department. 

In late February, 21st Century 
Fox reached a settlement worth 
more than $2.5 million with 
Tamara Holder, a former Fox 
News contributor, who reported 
that she had been sexually as- 
saulted by an executive at com- 
pany headquarters. The network 
fired the executive. 

Then in April, an investigation 
by The New York Times exposed 
financial settlements involving 
multiple women who had accused 


Bill O’Reilly of sexual harassment 
or other inappropriate behavior. 
After an internal investigation, 
Mr. O’Reilly was ousted on April 
19. The cleanup continued in May, 
with the dismissal of one of the 
network’s presidents, Bill Shine, a 
protege of Mr. Ailes. 

Mr. Ailes, who has since died, 


Another setback after 
a yearlong sexual 
harassment scandal. 


and Mr. O’Reilly both denied any 
wrongdoing. 

The continuing scandal has 
been a financial and reputational 
hit for 21st Century Fox. The com- 
pany disclosed that in the nine 
months leading up to March 31, it 
incurred $45 million in costs tied 
to settlements of pending and po- 
tential litigation related to har- 


assment allegations. That does 
not include the exit package for 
Mr. Ailes and the estimated $25 
million payout for Mr. O’Reilly. 

The scandal has come under the 
spotlight on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In the United States, fed- 
eral investigators have looked 
into the network’s financial prac- 
tices. And last week, British regu- 
lators reviewing 21st Century 
Fox’s $15 billion deal to take full 
control of Sky, the European satel- 
lite giant, found that the company 
and its executives were “fit and 
proper,” despite concluding that 
the sexual harassment scandal 
had amounted to “significant cor- 
porate failures.” 

Mr. Horowitz began his career 
at NBC Sports, working on 
Olympic and N.B.A. coverage, be- 
fore going to ESPN in 2006. He 
was initially in charge of World Se- 
ries of Poker coverage before 
moving into original program- 
ming. 

In 2008, Mr. Horowitz helped 
develop “SportsNation,” which 
became a staple of ESPN2’s after- 


noon block, and later oversaw 
“Numbers Never Lie.” But he is 
best known for taking charge of 
“First Take” and pairing Skip Bay- 
less and Stephen A. Smith, result- 
ing in one of the most popular, and 
controversial, shows in sports. 

Mr. Horowitz’s later work was 
less successful, however. In 2013, 
he created both “Olbermann” and 
“Colin’s New Football Show,” but 
neither show gained ratings trac- 
tion, and both ended after two 
years. In 2014, he was hired to run 
NBC’s “Today” show but was fired 
after just three months, before he 
had even officially started. 

Mr. Horowitz was hired by Fox 
in May 2015 and was put in charge 
of programming at the flagship 
channel FS1, which was then three 
years old and struggling to com- 
pete with ESPN. He revamped the 
channel’s daytime lineup, hiring 
away Mr. Bayless, Colin Cowherd 
and Jason Whitlock from ESPN, 
making them and their opinion- 
driven shows the face of the net- 
work. 

He presided over a move away 


from news at Fox Sports, ending 
“Fox Sports Live” — FSl’s com- 
petitor to ESPN’s “SportsCenter” 
— and letting on-air reporters de- 
part. He was later put in charge of 


digital operations at Fox Sports, 
and just last week laid off about 20 
online writers and editors in a 
shift to video content featuring 
Fox Sports personalities. 


CALENDAR 

TV Highlights 

Baseball 

11:00 a.m. 

Mets at Washington 

SNY 


1:00 p.m. 

Toronto at Yankees 

YES 


4:00 p.m. 

Pittsburgh at Philadelphia 

ESPN 


8:00 p.m. 

Boston at Texas 

ESPN 

Cycling 

8:00 a.m. 

Tour de France, Stage 4 

NBCSN 

Soccer 

7:30 p.m. 

N.A.S.L., Indy Eleven at Cosmos 

MSG 

Tennis 

7:00 a.m. 

Wimbledon, first round 

ESPN 

This Week 





HOME 

TUE 

7/4 

WED 

7/5 

THU 

7/6 

FRI 

7/7 

SAT 

7/8 

SUN 

7/9 

MON 

7/10 

AWAY 

METS 

WASHINGTON 
11 a.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
7 p.m. 

SNY 


ST. LOUIS 

8 p.m. 

SNY 

ST. LOUIS 

4 p.m. 

SNY 

ST. LOUIS 

2 p.m. 

SNY 


YANKEES 

TORONTO 

1 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

1 p.m. 

YES 


MILWAUKEE 

7 p.m. 

YES 

MILWAUKEE 

1 p.m. 

YES 

MILWAUKEE 

1 p.m. 

YES 


LIBERTY 



SEATTLE 

10 p.m. 

MSG 



PHOENIX 

6 p.m. 

MSG 


VANCOUVER 

N.Y.C.F.C. 10:00 P.M. WEDNESDAY YES 

NEW ENGLAND 

RED BULLS 7:30 P.M. WEDNESDAY MSG 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The unanimous Declaration 


of the thirteen united 


States of America, 
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When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one peo- 
ple to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 

equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. — That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, — That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government, and to provide new Guards for their 
future security. — Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Systems 
of Government. The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. To 
prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 

most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

— He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of im- 
mediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. — He has refused to pass other Laws 
for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of 
Representation in the Legislature, a right inestima- 
ble to them and formidable to tyrants only. — He has 
called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public Records, for the sole purpose of fatigu- 
ing them into compliance with his measures. — He 
has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the 
rights of the people. — He has refused for a long time, 
after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative powers, incapable of An- 
nihilation, have returned to the People at large for 
their exercise; the State remaining in the mean time 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, 
and convulsions within. — He has endeavoured to 
prevent the population of these States; for that pur- 
pose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of for- 
eigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new 
Appropriations of Lands. — He has obstructed the 
Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to 
Laws for establishing Judiciary powers. — He has 
made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the ten- 
ure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. — He has erected a multitude of New 
Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to 

harrass our people, and eat out their substance. — He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, Standing Armies without the Consent of our legislatures. — He has af- 
fected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil power. — He 
has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation: — For Quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: — For 
protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: — For cutting off our Trade 
with all parts of the world: — For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

— For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: — For trans- 
porting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: — For abolishing the 
free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing therein an 
Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Colo- 
nies: — For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: — For suspending our 
own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever. — He has abdicated Government here, by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. — He has plundered our seas, 
ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. — He 


is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the 
works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cru- 
elty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unwor- 
thy the Head of a civilized nation. — He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to become the exe- 
cutioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. — He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule 
of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the 
most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may define 
a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
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warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to 
disavow these usurpations, which, would inevitably interrupt our connections and 
correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguin- 
ity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

WG, therefore, the Representatives of the united States Of 
America, in General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority 
of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States; that 
they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all politi- 
cal connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved; and that as Free Und Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, 
and to do all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do. 

And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the 

protection of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 


JOHN HANCOCK (Massachusetts, as president of the Continental Congress)-, BUTTON GWINNETT, LYMAN HALL, GEORGE WALTON (Georgia); WILLIAM HOOPER, JOSEPH HEWES, JOHN PENN (North Carolina); 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE, THOMAS HEYWARD, JR., THOMAS LYNCH, JR., ARTHUR MIDDLETON (South Carolina); SAMUEL CHASE, WILLIAM PACA, THOMAS STONE, CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON (Maryland); 
GEORGE WYTHE, RICHARD HENRY LEE, THOMAS JEFFERSON, BENJAMIN HARRISON, THOMAS NELSON, JR., FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE, CARTER BRAXTON (Virginia); ROBERT MORRIS, BENJAMIN RUSH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN MORTON, GEORGE CLYMER, JAMES SMITH, GEORGE TAYLOR, JAMES WILSON, GEORGE ROSS (Pennsylvania); CAESAR RODNEY, GEORGE READ, THOMAS McKEAN (Delaware); 

WILLIAM FLOYD, PHILIP LIVINGSTON, FRANCIS LEWIS, LEWIS MORRIS (New York); RICHARD STOCKTON, JOHN WITHERSPOON, FRANCIS HOPKINSON, JOHN HART, ABRAHAM CLARK (New Jersey); 
JOSIAH BARTLETT, WILLIAM WHIPPLE (New Hampshire); SAMUEL ADAMS, JOHN ADAMS, ROBERT TREAT PAINE, ELBRIDGE GERRY (Massachusetts); STEPHEN HOPKINS, WILLIAM ELLERY ( Rhode Island); 
ROGER SHERMAN, SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, OLIVER WOLCOTT (Connecticut); MATTHEW THORNTON (New Hampshire). 


THIS FACSIMILE SHOWS AN 1823 ENGRAVING BY THE PRINTER WILLIAM J. STONE, WHOSE OWN MARK IS FAINTLY VISIBLE UNDER GEORGE WALTON’S SIGNATURE. IT IS REPRODUCED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADMINISTRATION. 
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Santander, Spain, has high 
hopes for a new arts center. 
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Wheres My Wonka Bar? 



SARA KRULWICH/THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Ryan Foust as Charlie in the musical “Charlie and the Chocolate Factory” at the Lunt-Fontanne Theater. 


Theatergoers seeking candy confected 
in Roald Dahls imagination may be 
disappointed at the concession stand. 


By MICHAEL PAULSON 
and DAVID GELLES 

The sign over the door of the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater reads “Wonka Chocolate Factory” 
But at the concession stands inside, there 
are no Wonka Bars to be found. 

As a musical adaptation of “Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory” settles in for an ex- 
tended run on Broadway, the candy at the 
center of Roald Dahl’s perennial children’s 
best seller has gone missing, vanished in a 
haze of marketing missteps, shifting strat- 
egies and corporate indifference. 

“For the first time in decades,” said Luke 
Kelly, Mr. Dahl’s grandson and managing 
director of his literary estate, “there is no 
Wonka candy at all.” 

Gone are the gobstoppers and swudge of 
Dahl’s imagination, as well as the milk choc- 
olate bars filled with graham cracker pieces 
that for a time were manufactured under 
the Wonka label. The theater has plenty of 
candy for sale — Dylan Lauren (daughter of 
Ralph) of Dylan’s Candy Bar, is curating an 
assortment of sweet treats — but none with 
the Wonka name, because Wonka-branded 
candy no longer exists in the United States 
or Britain. 

“It’s a real tragedy,” said Jason Liebig, 
who collects candy memorabilia and calls 
himself a confectionary historian. “I want 
Willy Wonka-branded candy — it’s such a 
fun fount of material to draw from, and cer- 
tainly it’s ingrained in our popular culture. 
How many candy brands get to be built on 
such a rich world?” 

The Wonka bar was born in Dahl’s imagi- 
nation, inspired by a chapter in his child- 
hood when, while studying at a British 
boarding school, he was invited to test Cad- 
bury chocolates. His fantasies about choco- 
late factories later led him to write the book, 
which tells the story of an ingenious but ec- 
centric candymaker, Willy Wonka, whose 
treats were treasured by an imaginative 
and impoverished boy, Charlie Bucket. 

The novel, released in the United States 
in 1964, was adapted into “Willy Wonka & 
the Chocolate Factory,” a 1971 film starring 
Gene Wilder, and that’s when the imaginary 
Wonka Bar became a reality. The film was 
financed by Quaker Oats, which put up $3 
million for the project, persuaded by an en- 
trepreneurial producer, David L. Wolper, 
who suggested the food company could use 
the film to promote a candy line it was plan- 
ning. 

The effort was not especially successful. 
The film’s initial reception was tepid. And 
Quaker Oats struggled with developing a 
chocolate bar. 

As the first Wonka Bars were shipped 
across the country, many of them turned to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C2 
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Wonka candy wrappers from the 
collection of Jason Liebig. 
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Next Time, 
Maybe Don’t 
Use Airbnb 


the new book by the German- Austrian au- 
thor Daniel Kehlmann, “You Should Have 
Left,” is a minor trick for him, but a neat one. 
This mind-bending novella about a writer 
losing his marbles contains images that 
startle and linger. 

Kehlmann was barely into his 30s when 
his lively novel “Measuring the World” 
(2005), set in the 19th century, about the na- 
turalist Alexander von Humboldt and the 
mathematician Carl Gauss, made him a star 
in Germany. It was his sixth book of fiction, 
but it became his first novel translated into 
English (and many other languages), and it 
became an international best seller. 

Kehlmann is now in his early 40s, and his 
reputation has not reached escape velocity 
in the United States, though his last book, 
“F,” about the varied fates of three brothers, 
was another rewarding, finely written ef- 
fort. “You Should Have Left,” in both size 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C5 
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A Drug Dealers Heart Turns Hard 



MARK DAVIS/FX 


From left, Malcolm Mays, Damson Idris and Isaiah John in “Snowfall.” The series, which traces the crack cocaine 
epidemic’s origins, begins in South Central Los Angeles in 1983 and involves the C.I.A. and a Mexican drug lord’s daughter. 


Crack cocaines origin story, a 
coming-of-age tragedy and a 
crime panorama combine. 


WHERE WOULD GOLDEN-AGE TV be without 
drugs? Illicit substances have served 
shows almost like characters, each with its 
own circumstances and even personality: 
heroin in “The Wire,” meth in “Breaking 
Bad,” marijuana in “Weeds,” bootleg hooch 
in “Boardwalk Empire.” 

“Snowfall,” which begins Wednesday on 
FX, aims to write an origin story for crack 
cocaine, which spread virally in the 1980s, 


Snowfall 

Wednesdays on FX 


and to invest viewers in the lives that it 
changed or ended. Over the first six 
episodes, though, it doesn’t yet get around 
to the first goal, and it manages the second 
only now and then. 

Created by John Singleton, along with 
Eric Amadio and Dave Andron, “Snowfall” 
sets up a sprawling story. (That’s what drug 
dramas do; they sprawl.) The first and most 
compelling part kicks off in June 1983, the 
camera swooping down on a palm-tree- 
lined street in South Central Los Angeles, 
the turf of Mr. Singleton’s 1991 movie, “Boyz 
N the Hood.” 

We meet Franklin Saint (Damson Idris), 
a level-headed kid fresh out of a fancy sub- 
urban school he attended on scholarship. At 
school, there was no place for him — he felt 
like “a mascot” — so he’s working at a con- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE C6 
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Where Have the Wonka Bars Gone? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

mush; their melting point was too low. 

“The candy bar collapsed, but the movie 
ultimately succeeded,” said Mark Wolper, 
the son of Mr. Wolper and president of the 
Wolper Organization, which continues to 
produce shows and movies. 

The Wonka brand passed from company 
to company in a wave of late-20th-century 
corporate mergers and acquisitions, and 
along the way came a real-world Wonka 
Bar, Peanut Butter Oompas, Everlasting 
Gobstoppers and other candies. In 1993 
Nestle, a Swiss conglomerate, acquired the 
Wonka name from a British candymaker, 
Rowntree Mackintosh Confectionery, and, 
for a time, nurtured the Wonka brand, 
which eventually encompassed candies in- 
cluding SweeTarts, Nerds and Laffy Taffy, 
followed by Wonka Exceptionals. But the 
entire Wonka line has since been 
discontinued. 

Nestle has been hoping “to refocus the 
magic of Wonka toward future product of- 
ferings around the world,” according to Roz 
O’ Hearn, a company spokeswoman. “We’re 
considering a variety of options, but for 
now, our innovation plans remain confiden- 
tial, so I cannot share more info.” 

But, complicating matters for the Wonka 
brand, Nestle is under pressure to restruc- 
ture. In June, the company said it would try 
to sell its United States candy business, a re- 
action to Americans’ eating less candy. Just 
days later, an activist hedge fund manager 
revealed a major stake in Nestle and called 
on the company to shake itself up. 

The disappearance of the Wonka Bar is a 
frustration for producers of the musical, an 
early version of which ran for nearly four 
years in London. On Broadway, where it 
opened in April, it has been playing to 
packed houses — it grossed an impressive 



Outside, the sign seduces (top), yet inside the 
theater where “Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory” is playing, there are candy bars, 
above, but no Wonka products. Jason Liebig, 
right, shows some of his memorabilia. 


$1.3 million during the week that ended 
June 25 — despite negative reviews. 

Fully aware that patrons would be curi- 
ous to taste Wonka’s wares, the producers 
managed to sell Wonka bars from the con- 
cession stands when the show first opened 
in London in 2013, because Nestle was again 
making Wonka candy at a European plant. 
But there wasn’t much appetite for the 
candy outside the theater. 

”It landed with a thud,” said Kevin Mc- 
Cormick, an executive vice president of 
Warner Bros. Pictures and a lead producer 
of the Broadway musical. “There were adult 
flavors like creme brulee, which were nice, 
but no Wonka bar — it wasn’t the way peo- 
ple remembered it.” 

Nestle soon stopped the manufacturing. 
“They didn’t want to be in the candy busi- 
ness — they wanted to be in water and baby 
formula,” Mr. McCormick said. When the 


musical sold out its stash, that was it. 

“At the last performance in London, I sat 
there as kids kept going up to people selling 
ice cream and saying, ‘Can I get a Wonka 
bar?’ ” Mr. McCormick recalled. “I said, ‘We 
can’t let this happen again.’ ” 

When a revamped version of the show 
came to Broadway (opening song: “The 
Candy Man”), there was no Wonka product 
to be found. As an alternative, the show’s 
publicists at one point sent journalists Her- 
shey bars camouflaged as Wonka bars — 
sheathed in gold foil with a purple outer 
wrapper. 

Ms. Lauren, who happens to be a long- 
time fan of “Charlie and the Chocolate Fac- 
tory” and created some candy to celebrate 
the centennial of Dahl’s birth, was hired by 
the theater to capture the spirit, if not the 
exact substance, of Wonka’s factory. 

Tushar Adya, chief operating officer at 
Dylan’s, said, “Back in the day, when the 
Wonka Bar was made by Nestle, it was one 
of the No. 1 sellers in our stores.” Even to- 
day, Mr. Adya said, customers routinely ask 
for Wonka Bars at Dylan’s shops around the 
country. 

So, inside the Lunt-Fontanne on West 
46th Street, a pop-up Dylan’s store domi- 
nates the lobby. There is a lot of winking to 
Willy — the Dylan’s chocolate bars have 
golden wrappers; there are golden ticket 
souvenirs on offer, and the shop’s bags are 
purple (the color of Wonka’s topcoat) with a 
big golden W. 

Candy fans are still hoping for a come- 
back. “The flavor was unique and delightful 
and the wrapping was appealing,” said Elly 
Marie, a student in Adelaide, Australia, who 
talks about her passions on an internet for- 
um for candy aficionados. “I certainly miss 
them!” 
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Family Conflicts Come Home to Roost 

Alongside a gay couples 
strains and a sisters lies, there 
is lots of clucking and pecking 
and still no eggs. 


if someone told you there was a play 
called “Chickens in the Yard,” about Penn- 
sylvanians who own chickens, you might in- 
fer that the cast consisted of humans play- 
ing humans. And maybe other humans 
playing chickens. But in Paul Kruse’s in- 
triguing one-act play by that name — pre- 
sented at Jack, the hip, tinfoil-walled per- 
formance space in Brooklyn — all four cast 
members play both species. The very idea 
may sound like a parody of an acting class 
exercise, but the transitions from walking 
and speaking to pecking and clucking are 
sometimes stunning. 

The humans are Joyce (Maggie Low), 
whose house this is; her son, John 
(Jeremiah Maestas); and her son’s long- 
time boyfriend, Tom (Roger Manix). 
Joyce’s husband died two years ago but 
makes his presence known, sometimes 
speaking through the patio wind chimes. 
The living are soon joined by Tom’s teenage 
sister, Abby (Sangi Varsano), whom he 
hasn’t seen since she was 4, when their 
mother kicked Tom out for refusing not to 
be gay. Abby, who is so sheltered (or young) 
that she has never heard of John Waters, ar- 



MIA ISABELLA PHOTOGRAPHY 

From left, Jeremiah Maestas, Maggie Low and Sangi Varsano in the one-act play “Chickens in the Yard,” at Jack. 


Chickens in the Yard 

Through July 16 at Jack, Brooklyn; 800-838- 
3006, adjustedrealists.com. Running time: 1 
hour 15 minutes. 


rives the same day that Tom brings home a 
cute new chicken (whom Ms. Varsano also 
plays) ; he names her after the Puritan radi- 
cal Anne Hutchinson. 

There’s plenty of conflict. The chickens 
have been around for almost a year and are- 
n’t laying eggs yet, which is way behind nor- 
mal chicken schedule. Abby demonstrates a 
troubling addiction to telling lies — mostly 
whatever she thinks people want to hear. 
John and Tom disagree on a bevy of issues, 
like whether they want children and 
whether being an artist counts as having a 
career. 

Meanwhile, a chicken named Bruce Lee 
is always attacking Anne Hutchinson, but 
when an outside threat arises, he, Lucille 
Two and Eleanor Roosevelt (the other 
chickens) unite to protect her. There is even 
a chicken death scene, which is delicate, nu- 
anced and shattering. 

Maybe “Chickens in the Yard” isn’t quite 
transporting or transcendent, but it has hu- 
mor, heart and an elegant, deceptive sur- 
face simplicity. And this production, from 
Adjusted Realists, is cunningly directed by 
Will Taylor and beautifully acted. 
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NEWS FROM THE CULTURAL WORLD 
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DJ Khaled Hits Top 
Of Billboard Chart 

This week on the music charts, 
DJ Khaled (right) beat Imagine 
Dragons to No. 1, and Prince 
returns to the Top 5 with a reis- 
sue of “Purple Rain.” “Grateful” 
(We the Best/ Epic), the latest by 
DJ Khaled, opened at No. 1 on the 
Billboard album chart with the 
equivalent of 149,000 sales in the 
United States, including 50,000 
copies sold as a full album, ac- 
cording to Nielsen. “Grateful” 
has guest appearances on almost 
every track, by the likes of 
Drake, Beyonce and Jay-Z, and 
gives particular prominence to 
DJ Khaled’s infant son, Asahd: 

In addition to appearing on the 
cover, the 8-month-old Asahd is 
also listed as executive producer. 

“Grateful” narrowly beat 
“Evolve” (KIDinaKORNER 
/Inter scope), by Imagine 
Dragons, which had the equiva- 
lent of 147,000 sales, in a different 
mix of formats: 109,000 copies of 
“Evolve” were sold as full al- 
bums, and it had fewer streams 
than DJ Khaled’s album had. 

“Purple Rain” (NPG/ Warner 
Bros.) re-entered the chart this 
week at No. 4. Also on the chart, 
Kendrick Lamar’s “DAMN.” is 
No. 3, and 2 Chainz’s “Pretty 
Girls Like Trap Music” falls three 
spots to No. 5 in its second week. 
Lorde, who was No. 1 last week, 
fell to No. 13 this week. 

BEN SISARIO 


The Most Expensive Art 
Wasn’t a Gauguin 

A legal dispute has revealed that 
a painting thought to be the 
world’s most expensive artwork 
actually is not. Paul Gauguin’s 


1892 oil painting “Nafea Faa 
Ipoipo (When Will You Marry)?” 
sold for $210 million in 2014, $90 
million less than originally re- 
ported. 

The New York Times and 
other news outlets reported in 
2015 that the painting had been 
sold by Rudolf Staechelin, a 
retired Sotheby’s executive, to a 
Qatari buyer for about $300 
million. 

In September 2014, Mr. 
Staechelin sold the painting to a 
limited liability company run by 
the British art dealer Guy 
Bennett on behalf of the emir of 
Qatar, Sheikh Tamim bin Hamad 
al-Thani, according to documents 
submitted to the court by 
lawyers for the Swiss auctioneer 
Simon de Pury, who was involved 


in the dealings. Mr. de Pury, his 
wife and their limited partner- 
ship have sued Mr. Staechelin 
and his trust, saying that Mr. de 
Pury is owed a $10 million com- 
mission. 

Mr. Staechelin contests the 
claim that he owes commission. 

The suit has rearranged the 
top rankings for high art prices : 
Willem de Kooning’s 1955 paint- 
ing “Interchanged” stands alone 
with a reported sale price of $300 
million in 2016. 

SOPHIE HAIGNEY 


Veronika Part to Leave 
Ballet Theater 

Veronika Part, the Russian-born 
ballerina who has been a princi- 


pal dancer with American Ballet 
Theater since 2009, is to leave 
the company at the end of this 
season. Her contract was not 
renewed, Ballet Theater said. 

A spokeswoman for Ballet 
Theater said on Monday that the 
company, which does not discuss 
personnel matters, would not 
comment further. Ms. Part could 
not be reached. 

Her final performance will be 
on Saturday alongside the 
soloists Blaine Hoven and Arron 
Scott in George Balanchine’s 
“Mozartiana,” part of Ballet 
Theater’s “Tchaikovsky Spectac- 
ular.” 

A former dancer with the 
Kirov (now Mariinsky) Ballet in 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Ms. Part, 
39, joined Ballet Theater in 2002 


as a soloist. Seven years later 
she was promoted to principal 
dancer. 

Her repertory with Ballet 
Theater has included leading 
roles in Frederick Ashton’s 
“Sylvia” and Alexei Ratmansky’s 
“The Nutcracker.” 

On Sunday, fans created a 
petition on Change.org asking 
Ballet Theater’s artistic director 
and its executive director to keep 
Ms. Part. 

JOSHUA BARONE 


Tolkien Estate Settles 
Lawsuit Over Licensing 

Warner Bros, and the estate of 
J. R. R. Tolkien have settled an 
$80 million lawsuit over the 
digital merchandising of prod- 
ucts from “The Lord of the 
Rings” and “The Hobbit.” Terms 
of the settlement were not dis- 
closed. 

The lawsuit, filed in 2012 by 
Mr. Tolkien’s estate, claimed that 
Warner Bros, was in breach of 
contract and had violated copy- 
right infringement for merchan- 
dising characters from Tolkien’s 
books — and the subsequent 
successful film adaptations — 
beyond the scope of what was 
agreed to when the rights were 
sold in 1969, causing harm to 
Tolkien’s legacy. 

The lawsuit said that the es- 
tate had only granted the right 
for Warner Bros, to sell “tangible 
personal property.” It said it did 
not grant “electronic or digital 
rights, rights in media yet to be 
devised or other intangibles such 
as rights in services.” 

Warner Bros, countersued, 
saying that it lost out on millions 
of dollars because of the lawsuit. 

SOPAN DEB 



EDGAR WRIGHT PRESENTS 
HEIST SOCIETY Mr. Wright’s 
(“Baby Driver”) film series 
continues with Kathryn 
Bigelow’s “Point Break.” At 
BAM Rose Cinemas. 
718-636-4100, bam.org 



MACY’S FOURTH OF JULY 
FIREWORKS On NBC at 8 

p.m., or in person along the 
East River. Viewing locations 
are at macys.com/social 
/fireworks. 


YOU’LL NEVER GUESS WHO’S COMING UP NEXT. 

Times®alks 

Jfair Jlork eimcs SIGN UP FOR UPDATES AT TIMESTALKS.COM 
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ACROSS 

l Covering for 
leftovers 

s Popular sneakers 

9 Pet welfare org. 

14 Hairstyle that 
might have a lot 
of spray 

is Its first flight 
went from 
Geneva to Tel 
Aviv 

16 “Calm down!” 

17 Title bootlegger 
in an F. Scott 
Fitzgerald novel 

19 Fry in a small 
amount of fat 

20 Sick 

21 Ones jumping up 
Down Under, for 
short 

22 Appears to be 

23 Gardening tool 

24 Edouard who 
painted “Le 
Dejeuner sur 
I’herbe” 

25 “I’m here, too” 

3 1 Printing cartridge 

32 Tennis star 
nicknamed “The 
King of Clay” 

33 Russian for 
“peace” 

34 Green-light 

35 Tough job for a 
dry cleaner 


36 Skirt that stops 
at the ankles 

37 Country singer 
Tillis 

38 The Hindu 
“Ramayana” and 
others 

39 Stage, as a play 

40 Model with the 
most Sports 
Illustrated 
swimsuit edition 
covers (5) 

43 Amusement 
park water 
ride 

44 Thumbs-down 
responses 

45 Works hard 

46 Ore stratum 

48 Big bang letters 

si Cheese from 
cow’s milk 

52 “What’s the 
use?” 

54 White-plumed 
marsh dweller 

55 Grey tea 

56 Song for a 
coloratura 

57 Curving billiards 
shot 

58 Quaker pronoun 

59 What the 
beginnings of 
17-, 25-, 40- and 
52-Across are 
each a fourth of, 
phonetically 


DOWN 

1 Big name in 
camera film 

2 Fancy stone 

3 Pastoral verse 

4 Captain’s record 
s President, at 

times 

6 In addition 

7 Snatches 

8 Cunning 

9 London football 
club nicknamed 
“The Gunners” 

10 Anago, at a sushi 
restaurant 
n Common 
ingredient in 
pasta sauce 

12 Purrers 

13 Firefighter’s tool 
is Very loud 


22 The Great 
Tempter 

23 Chopper in the 
Vietnam War 

24 Fashionable 

25 Backwoods sort 

26 Crawling, say 

27 Lure 

28 Org. that gives 
out Image 
Awards and 
Spingarn Medals 

29 President who 
launched the war 
on drugs 

30 Land celebrated 
on March 17 

31 Sao and 

Principe 

35 Sends unwanted 
email 

36 Dishevel 

38 Attempt to copy 


39 code 

(discount 

provider) 

4 1 Drops a few G’s, 
say? 

42 Allow 

45 “Julius Caesar” 
costume 

46 Persian leader 

47 Jane who falls 
for Edward 
Rochester 

48 Directional word, 
for short 

49 Justice Gorsuch 

so Highchair 
surface 

si Real beauty 

52 Rainy 

53 Mahal 



Online subscriptions: Today’s puzzle and more than 9,000 past puzzles, 
nytimes.com/crosswords ($39.95 a year). 

Read about and comment on each puzzle: nytimes.com/wordplay. 
Crosswords for young solvers: nytimes.com/studentcrosswords. 




“A DELICIOUS 
l ROMANTIC BON BON” 

-Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 

<l' PARIS CAN 
WATT 

a film by ELEANOR COPPOLA 


WWW.THEPARISTHEATRE.COM WWW.VILLAGEEASTCINEMA.I 

10:30,12:40,3:00, 11:15,1:30,3:35, AN „ ATA 

5:15,7:30,9:45 5:45,7:55,10:05 THEATRE WEAR YOU! 


m ANGELIKA FILM CENTER 

www.angelikafilmcenter.com 
Corner of Houston & Mercer (212) 995-2000 


THE BEGUILED 

10:00, 10:40, 11:20am, 12:20, 1:00, 1:40, 2:40, 
3:20, 4:00, 5:00, 5:40, 6:20, 7:20, 8:00, 8:40, 
9:40, 10:20, 10:55pm 


IE B-SIDE: elsa dorfman'S 

PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 

10:05am, 12:15, 2:30, 4:55, 7:10, 9:25pm 


MARIE CURIE 

10:00am, 12:10, 2:35, 5:05, 7:30, 9:55pm 


MAUDIE 

10:45am, 1:30, 4:15, 7:00,9:45pm 




REMARKABLE. TESTIFIES TO 
THE POWER OF JOURNALISM 


-CHARLIE PHILLIPS, THE GUARDIAN 


"STUNNING. 

A WIDE-EYED, JAW-DROPPING 
LOOK AT THE BATTLE AGAINST ISIS" 


CITY OFl 
-GHOSTS 1 

A FILM BY MATTHEW HEINEMAN 
OSCAR® NOMINATED DIRECTOR OF CARTEL LAND 

(emss**) C'iJ 

» LfMUFIIms OURTlMEPlimllBIimiMilHIIlii iFCFilms ii H "’ 


<J TAR J5 LINCOLN PLAZA CINEMAS 


B'WAY BET. 62ND & 63RD ST. 


IFC CENTER 

6TH AVE. AT W. 3RD ST. 


FRIDAY ^ 212 ^ 757-2280 lincoln P lazacinemaS-Com (212) 924-7771 


Closed Captioning Available 


Q&As WITH DIRECTOR MATTHEW HEINEMAN 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY AFTER THE 7:25PM SHOWS 


LINCOLN PLAZA 
CINEMAS 


13 MINUTES 

12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30PM 


MARIE CURIE 

11:05AM, 3:05, 5:20, 7:40, 9:45PM 


BEATRIZ AT DINNER 

11:40AM, 1:10, 2:50, 4:30, 6:30, 8:30, 10:10PM 


MAUDIE 

12:00, 2:25, 4:45, 7:05, 9:25PM 


THE EXCEPTION 

11:00AM, 1:00, 3:15, 7:45, 9:50PM 


THE WOMEN'S BALCONY 

11:30AM, 1:30, 3:40, 6:00, 10:00PM 


MY COUSIN RACHEL 

1:05,5:25, 8:00PM 



THE LITTLE HOURS ? 

12 : 15 , 2 : 30 , 3 : 00 , 4 : 45 , 7 : 10 , 7 : 45 , 9:45 

BEATRIZ AT DINNER 

12 : 00 , 12 : 40 , 2 : 00 , 4 : 00 , 5 : 00 , 7 : 05 , 
9 : 00 , 9:30 

LOST IN PARIS 5 

(Partially Subtitled) 

12 : 20 , 2 : 15 , 4 : 30 , 7 : 00 , 9:05 

YOUR NAME 5 

(Subtitled) 

12 : 10 , 2 : 25 , 4 : 40 , 7 : 15 , 9:20 


"One of the smartest, funniest 
books I've read in a long time." 

-KEVIN KWAN 

ThePeopleWel-lateAtTheWedding.com 



The People We Hate 
at the Wedding 
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Fill the grid with digits so as not to repeat a digit in any row or column, and so that the digits within each 
heavily outlined box will produce the target number shown, by using addition, subtraction, multiplication or 
division, as indicated in the box. A 4x4 grid will use the digits 1-4. A 6x6 grid will use 1-6. 

For solving tips and more KenKen puzzles: www.nytimes.com/kenken. For feedback: nytimes@kenken.com 
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The Man Behind Jay-Zs Rich, Soulful ‘4:44’ 


As the sole producer on the 
album, No I.D. pushed the 
rapper to be emotional. 


By JOE COSCARELLI 

Jay-Z knew it was time to reveal another 
side of himself. He just needed a palette. 

More than two decades and 12 albums 
into one of the most storied careers in hip- 
hop — and after the seismic pop event that 
was his wife Beyonce’s visual album “Lem- 
onade” — the Brooklyn rapper born Shawn 
Carter tried something new: He worked 
with a single producer to realize his vision. 

On “4:44,” the focused, revelatory 10- 
track album he released on Friday, Jay-Z 
found a partner in the veteran Chicago 
producer No I.D. (real name Dion Wilson), 
who served as the architect of every beat. 
Mixing samples from some of Jay-Z’s favor- 
ite artists — Stevie Wonder, Nina Simone, 
the Fugees — with live instrumentation, the 
producer hit on a rich, grown-up soul sound 
that allowed Jay-Z, 47, to look inward and 
address his much-analyzed marriage, fa- 
therhood, generational trauma and the 
black experience with believable rawness. 

“It was a real artist-producer relationship 
on a traditional level,” No I.D. said, stress- 
ing the rarity of an intimate, album-length 
collaboration in rap. “I think it’s something 
we need more of in all music. It wasn’t until 
the mid-90s that we even started this con- 
cept of multiple producers on projects.” 

“4:44” was recorded largely at No I.D.’s 
Hollywood studio beginning in December 
and wasn’t finished until very recently 
(hence the line on “Family Feud” about A1 
Sharpton’s freshly viral summer selfies). 
“We did that maybe Monday?” No I.D., 46, 
said with a laugh. “Maybe Tuesday. I fin- 
ished it Thursday morning.” 

Over the phone from Los Angeles, the 
producer — who was named executive vice 
president of Capitol Music Group in June — 
discussed pushing Jay-Z to new emotional 
places, how he chose samples, the influence 
of “Lemonade” and Beyonce’s role in re- 
cording. These are edited excerpts from the 
conversation. 



No I.D. worked closely with 
Jay-Z on every track on the 
rapper’s new album, “4:44.” 
The producer said the title 
track was the best song Jay-Z 
has ever written. 


What were your initial conversations like 
with Jay about what would become “4:44”? 

He said, “I want to do an album where I talk 
about the things that I’ve never talked 
about.” He told me he wanted to open up and 
give people more. As a producer, I said, 
“How do I score that thought?” I wanted to 
see something new happen. We have 12 al- 
bums, why [make] 13? I had to know that I 
could be of assistance to pull things out of 
him. 

What kind of beats did you present to him 
initially? 

I sat with him and played him maybe 70 
ideas. After that, every other day I would 
send him three to four new ideas. He would 
get on the treadmill and sketch out ideas. 
That was the core creation process: conver- 
sation, ideas in the morning, treadmill, com- 
ing in to talk about it and then we’d lace 
something or not lace something. It was al- 
most like a therapy session for all of us. 

Jay posted a playlist of songs that inspired 


“4:44.” What were some of the musical 
touchstones for your production? 

I asked him: “What do you listen to? Be- 
cause I’ll sample some of it.” He gave me 
this playlist and we began to make pieces of 
music out of the music that he listened to. 
My philosophy was scoring his reality, his 
lifestyle and his taste. He kept adding songs 
into this playlist, so I made pieces of music 
out of all of it. I knew it would just keep him 
going, keep him engaged. Some of the 
tracks that say they were co-produced by 
Jay-Z, those are the ones where he gave me 
the idea of the song [to sample], like Nina 
Simone’s “Four Women” [on “The Story of 
0. J.”]. 

Were there specific verses Jay wrote that 
really hit you? 

One that I didn’t see him record that really 
hit me was obviously “4:44.” Me, him and 
[Young] Guru, his [recording] engineer, 
knew that we didn’t want him to do an al- 
bum of “Lemonade” response. We just 
wanted him to respond and then let it be and 
still touch on other things. I created that 
beat to box him into telling that story. I put 
the sample from the singer Hannah 
Williams — it starts off with, “I find it so 
hard/ When I know in my heart/ I’m letting 
you down every day.” I remember him hear- 
ing it and looking at me like, “O.K., fine.” 

He went home, wakes up at 4:44 [a.m.] 
and calls Guru over [to record] . I was blown 
away. I just walked out of the studio and 
wanted to go find my wife and hug her. I told 
him that’s the best song he’s ever written. 
Everything it covers about being a man, be- 
ing in a relationship, being a father, how you 
affect your kids. These things don’t really 
get touched on in music, especially in hip- 
hop. 

No matter how it came out, this album was 
always going to be mentioned in the same 
breath as “Lemonade,” which really raised 
the bar in terms of the intimacy listeners 
expected. Was the impact of that album 
something you guys spoke about? 

No, we never directly spoke about that al- 
bum. Mainly because if he talks about him- 
self, it’s going to bleed into that regardless. 
But there’s a difference in talking about it 


for the sake of response and for the sake of 
honesty and the truth. The truth needs to 
explain why you are the way you are, why 
you did what you did. We know what hap- 
pened. We got it. But what were the circum- 
stances that led to this and how do you feel 
about it? 

Jay’s mother, Gloria Carter, comes out as a 
lesbian on “Smile.” 

Aw, yeah. I want to let him tell some of that. 
He gave me the Stevie [Wonder] song 
“Love’s in Need of Love Today” on the 
playlist and I made a piece of music. I just 
typed an email about smiling no matter 
what. He immediately went in and wrote 
these words. When he got to that part about 
his mom — [“Mama had four kids, but she’s 
a lesbian/ had to pretend so long that she’s a 
thespian”] — I immediately knew this was 
way deeper than anything I was saying. He 
had that line and he ended up playing it for 
his mom. That’s where he can tell the rest of 
the story. 

Were you getting outside input as you went 
along? Was Beyonce coming by the studio? 

I always call Bey our de facto A&R. Pillow 
talk is the strongest conversation on the 
planet. Every song has to get past her ears, 
in my eyes. She came by a lot and played a 
good part in helping us get over hurdles on 
certain records. Of course, she’s genius-lev- 
el with that. 

We haven’t really had a rapper of Jay’s stat- 
ure put out an album of this magnitude this 
late in his career. Did you discuss the hur- 
dles of getting people to take an older man 
seriously in a young man’s game? 
Absolutely. A couple times we said, “Has 
there been anyone in any genre that really 
tapped into themselves on a new level at 
that age?” It’s really kind of unheard-of 
across the board, not just in rap. But there 
are certain cheat codes that are available 
now — you have streaming, and the ability 
to listen to everything that ever happened. 
We could gauge: Why does Adele do this? 
Why did Led Zeppelin do this? Why did Jimi 
Hendrix do this? What are the common 
threads? Honesty, vulnerability, pain — 
these are things that always supersede the 
trends of the day. 



AMERICA'S NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION 


CAPITOL FOURTH 


TONIGHT At 8/7C ON ebs 


ALSO STREAMING LIVE ON FACEBOOK 


HOSTED BY JOHN STAMOS 


STARRING: THE BEACH BOYS, THE BLUES BROTHERS WITH DAN AYKROYD 
AND JIM BELUSHI, KELLIE PICKLER, THE FOUR TOPS, TRACE ADKINS, YOLANDA 
ADAMS, CHRIS BLUE, SOFIA CARSON, LAURA OSNES, MARK MCGRATH 
SAM MOORE, THE CHORAL ARTS SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 
AND PATRICK LUNDY AND THE MINISTERS OF MUSIC 


JACK EVERLY CONDUCTING THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


#JULY4THPBS PBS.ORG/CAPITOLFOURTH 
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BROADWAY 


aBRORXTALE 


NEWYORKTIMES CRITICS' PICK! 
TOMORROW AT2&7 

A BRONX TALE 

Broadway's New Hit Musical 
ABronxTaleTheMusical.com 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups 10+ 877-536-3437 
We, Su2&7; Th 7; Fr8;Sa2&8 
LONGACRE THEATRE (+), 220 W. 48TH 


©oil’s® 


TONIGHT AT 7, TOMORROW AT 2 & 8 

“I WANT TO DO NOTHING BUT TALK 
ABOUT 'A DOLL'S HOUSE, PART 2' 
FOR THE REST OF MY LIFE.” 

- Peter Marks, The Washington Post 

A DOLL'S HOUSE 
PART 2 

A new play by LUCAS HNATH 
Directed by SAM GOLD 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
DollsHousePart2.com 
Golden Theatre (+), 252 W 45th St 




“Exactly What You Wish For!” - NBC-TV 
Disney Presents 

ALADDIN 

The Hit Broadway Musical 
GREAT SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 
Tomorrow at 7 

This Week: W 7; Th 7; F 2&8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
Nxt Wk:T 7; W 1 &7; Th 7; F 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
AladdinTheMusical.com 
866-870-2717 

New Amsterdam Theatre (+) 21 4 W. 42 St. 


BHIIDSTRIID 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 
Best Choreography 
Andy Blankenbuehler 
TOMORROW AT 2 &8 

BANDSTAND 

A New Musical 

T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BandstandBroadway.com 
Wed, Sat 2 & 8; Thu 7; Fri 8; Sun 3 
Bernard B. Jacobs Theatre (+) 


Beautiful 


Tomorrow at 2 &8 

BEAUTIFUL 

THE CAROLE KING MUSICAL 

We2&8; Th 7; Fr8; Sa2&8;Su2&7 
T elecharge.com/21 2-239-6200 
Groups of 1 0+ 1 -800- BROADWAY ext. 2 
www.BeautifulOnBroadway.com 
Stephen Sondheim Theatre 1 24 W 43rd St 


a 


LAST SUMMER TO SEE CATS 
MUST CLOSE ON 12/30 

CATS 

Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Based on 'Old Possum's Book 
of Practical Cats' by T.S. Eliot. 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
M & F 8, Wed & Thu 7, Sat 2 & 8, Sun 2 & 7 
CatsBroadway.com 

Neil Simon Theatre (+) 250 West 52nd St 


msm 


TOMORROW AT 7 


CHARLIE AND THE 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY 

THE NEW MUSICAL 

Mo, We, Th 7; Fr 8; Sa 2 & 8; Su 1 & 6:30 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre (+), 205 W. 46th St 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups of 1 2+ Call 1 -800-BROADWAY x2 
CharlieOnBroadway.com 


CHICAGO 

Wednesday at 8; Thursday at 8 

CHICAGO 

The Musical 

The#1 Longest-Running American 
Musical in Broadway History! 
Telecharge.com / 212-239-6200 
ChicagoTheMusical.com 
Mo, Wd, Th & Fr 8; Sa 2:30 & 8; Su 3 &7:30 
Ambassador Theatre (+) 21 9 W. 49th St. 
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New York Times CRITICS' PICK! 

“A CELEBRATION OF THE 
BEST OF HUMANKIND." 

-The Daily Beast 

TOMORROW AT2&8 

COME FROM AWAY 

A New Musical 

T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
ComeFromAway.com 
We, Sa2&8;Th7; Fr8;Su3 
Gerald Schoenfeld Theatre (+) 


GROUNDHOG 

DAY 


WINNER 
BEST MUSICAL 
201 7 Olivier Award 

WINNER 

BESTACTOR-ANDY KARL 
Olivier Award, Outer Critics Circle Award, 
Drama Desk Award 

GROUNDHOG DAY 

THE MUSICAL 

Book by Danny Rubin 
Music & Lyrics by Tim Minchin 
Directed by Matthew Warchus 
Mo, We, Fr 8; Th 7; Sa 2 & 8; Su 2 & 7 
Ticketmaster.com or (877) 250-2929 
GroundhogDayMusical.com 
August Wilson (+), 245 W. 52nd St. 


INDECENT 


NOW EXTENDED THRU AUGUST 6! 
TOMORROW AT 2 & 8, THURS AT 7 
“An astonishing work of art.” - Deadline 

INDECENT 

By Pulitzer Prize Winner Paula Vogel 
Directed By Rebecca Taichman 
Telecharge.com / 212-239-6200 
lndecentBroadway.com 
CORT THEATRE (+), 138 W. 48th St. 


“DAZZLING AND JOYOUS!” 

Daily News 

Tomorrow at 2 & 8, Thursday at 7 

KINKY BOOTS 

Book by Harvey Fierstein 
Music & Lyrics by Cyndi Lauper 
Direction/Choreography by Jerry Mitchell 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups (10+): 1-800-BROADWAYx2 
Tu & Th 7, Wed & Sat 2 & 8, Fri 8, Sun 3 
KinkyBootsTheMusical.com 
Al Hirschfeld Theatre (+), 302 W. 45th St. 


marvin 
room 


in H) 


“EXHILARATING!” -The Huffington Post 
TOMORROW AT 2 &8 
Janeane Garofalo Lili T aylor 
Celia Weston 

MARVIN'S ROOM 

By Scott McPherson 
Directed by Anne Kauffman 
Roundabouttheatre.org/21 2.71 9.1 300 
Group Sales: 212.719.9393 
American Airlines Theatre (+), 227 W 42 St 


TOMORROW AT2&8 
BROADWAY'S 
SUMMER BLOCKBUSTER 

MISS SAIGON 

SEE IT NOW! LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
Mo, Th, Fr at 8; We, Sa at 2 & 8; Su at 3 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
SaigonBroadway.com 
Broadway Theatre (+), 1681 Broadway 


ON YOU 


* LPBLBiry 

Tomorrowat2&8 


FINAL 7 WEEKS ON BROADWAY 
FINAL PERFORMANCE AUGUST 20th 

ON YOUR FEET! 

The Emilio & Gloria Estefan Musical 
Book by ALEXANDER DINELARIS 
Choreographed by SERGIO TRUJILLO 
Directed by JERRY MITCHELL 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
OnYourFeetMusical.com 
W2&8; Thu7; F8; Sa2&8; Sun3 


OSLO 


Last 2 Weeks! Through July 1 6 Only 
TONY AWARD WINNER! BEST PLAY! 
TONIGHT AT 7, TOMORROW AT 2 & 8 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

OSLO 

A New Play by J.T. Rogers 
Directed by Bartlett Sher 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups: 212-889-4300 / OsloBway.com 
Vivian Beaumont Theater (+), 1 50 W. 65th 


OLIVIER AWARD 


DRAMA DESK AWARD 


OUTER CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 


GRAMMY AWARD 


“THE BEST MUSICAL 
OF THIS CENTURY.” 

- Ben Brantley, The New York Times 

THE BOOK OF MORMON 

877-250-2929 or Ticketmaster.com 
Groups 10+: 866-302-0995 
BookofMormonBroadway.com 
Wed & Thu 7; Fri 8; Sat 2 & 8; Su 2 & 7 
Eugene O'Neill Theatre (+), 230 W 49th St 


COMET 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 
Best Scenic & Lighting Design 


“An ecstatic, precedent-smashing 
production.” -Ben Brantley, NY Times 

THE GREAT COMET 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups (15+) 866-302-0995 
GreatCometBroadway.com 
Imperial Theatre (+) 249 W. 45th St. 


mm 


[ion Kino 


DISNEY presents 

THE LION KING 

The Award-Winning Best Musical 
Tomorowat2&8 

This Wk: W2&8;Th8;F2&8;Sa2&8;Su3 
NxtWk:T7;W2&8;Th8;F8;S2&8;Su1&6:30 
lionking.com 
866-870-2717 

Minskoff Theatre (+), B'way & 45th Street 


PHANTOM 


Tomorrow at 8 

Broadway's Longest-Running Musical 
VisitTelecharge.com; Call 212-239-6200 

THE PHANTOM OF 


THE OPERA 


Mon 8; Wed - Sat 8; Thu & Sat 2; Sun 7 
Grps: 800-BROADWAY or 866-302-0995 
Majestic Theatre (+) 247 W. 44th St. 


ONO^aM 

SJOO ivhi AYJJ 3 hi 

“HILARIOUS! NONSTOP 
PANDEMONIUM.” -EW 

THE PLAY THAT 
GOES WRONG 

OLIVIER WINNER! BEST NEW COMEDY 

Tomorrow at 2 &7 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BroadwayGoesWrong.com 
LYCEUM THEATRE (+), 1 49 W. 45TH ST. 


WAITRESS 


“A LITTLE SLICE OF HEAVEN!” - EW 
Tonm'w at 2 & 7:30; Thurs. at 7:30 

WAITRESS 

Music and Lyrics by Sara Bareilles 
Book by Jessie Nelson 
Directed by Diane Paulus 
WaitressTheMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
Brooks Atkinson Theatre (+), 256 W 47 St 


Warpaint 

Two-Time Two-Time 
Tony Award Tony Award 
Winner Winner 


“TWO STAR TURNS FOR THE AGES.” 
- The Hollywood Reporter 

Tomorrow at 2 &8 

WARPAINT 

A NEW MUSICAL 

We 2&8; Th & Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3&7:30 
WarPaintMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
For Groups: 1 -800-BROADWAYx2 
Nederlander Theatre (+) 208 W. 41 st St. 


WfCKED 

“BROADWAY'S BIGGEST 
BLOCKBUSTER” 

-The New York Times 


Tomorrow at 2 &7 

WICKED 

WickedtheMusical.com 
Mo&Th 7; We 2&7; Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups: 646-289-6885/877-321 -0020 
Gershwin Theatre(+) 222 West 51 st St. 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PIPELINE 

TONIGHT AT 8, TOMORROW AT 2 & 8 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

PIPELINE 

A New Play By Dominique Morisseau 
Directed By Lileana Blain-Cruz 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
www.lct.org 

Mitzi E.Newhouse Theater(+),W.65th St. 




THIS SIGN (+) WHEN FOLLOWING 
THE NAME OF A THEATER, 
INDICATES THAT A SHOW IS 
EQUIPPED WITH AN INFRARED 
ASSISTIVE LISTENING DEVICE. 
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A Bold Statement and Big Hopes in Spain 



An arts center opens with 
tourism in mind but some 
local pushback. 

By RAPHAEL MINDER 
Santander, Spain — The new Botin arts 
center here offers contrasting views. Its wa- 
terfront building juts out over a bay criss- 
crossed by ferries and sailing boats. On the 
other side, it faces the former headquarters 
of Banco Santander, which the Botin family 
turned into Spain’s largest bank. 

Renzo Piano, the center’s Italian archi- 
tect, got his inspiration from the sea. “Water 
makes things beautiful, and that is the rea- 
son why this building is flirting with the wa- 
ter,” he said of his first edifice in Spain. 

But Mr. Piano’s financing came from the 
Botin banking family, whose foundation 
paid entirely for the 80 million euro (about 
$90 million) construction. This arts center 
is a rarity in Spain, a project financed by 
family philanthropy in a country whose cul- 
tural assets are otherwise largely depend- 
ent on public funding. 

Santander hopes the center will reinvigo- 
rate the city in northern Spain the same 
way Bilbao, about 60 miles east, was trans- 
formed by its Guggenheim museum, 
opened two decades ago. The Botin family’s 
wealth, in turn, is seen to assure that a 
project kick-started at the height of Spain’s 
banking crisis will stay on course, as well as 
at arm’s length from politicians who let 
other such projects fall by the wayside. 
West of Santander sits a half-built arts com- 
plex in Santiago de Compostela and a strug- 
gling arts center in Aviles, designed by Os- 
car Niemeyer. 

“I’m sure that the Botin Foundation will 
guarantee continuity here and not do any- 
thing suicidal,” said Vicente Todoli, a former 
director of the Tate Modern in London who 
now leads the center’s visual arts advisory 
committee. “You don’t invest in a Formula 
One car and then not have it compete.” 

Despite its projected benefits for San- 
tander as a tourism and culture hub, 
though, the building has had some ardent 
local critics who regard it as both a violation 
of city ordinances and a self-aggrandizing 
display of banking wealth. 

Emilio Botin, the bank’s former chair- 
man, commissioned Mr. Piano, laid the first 
stone in 2012, but then died in 2014 — the 
year that his museum was initially sched- 
uled to open. Santander’s environmen- 
talists and some citizen groups took the 
project as far as Spain’s Supreme Court, but 
to no avail. The plaintiffs claimed that the 
port and city authorities unlawfully allowed 
public land to be leased to a private founda- 
tion without any public bidding process. 

Mr. Botin “could have chosen another 
place, but of course he had to put his center 
right in front of his own bank, on the spot 
where the Romans disembarked and this 
city was born,” said Carlos Garcia, a former 
president of Area, an environmental associ- 
ation, who also rejects any comparison with 
the Guggenheim, built in what was a run- 


down industrial district of Bilbao. 

Fernando Merodio, a Santander lawyer, 
said he was ready to pursue his lawsuit be- 
fore European courts against a museum 
project that promoted “the culture of money 
more than the culture of art.” 

Still, most residents have clearly been 
won over by the project. About a fifth of the 
budget went toward improving the area 
around the building, including building an 
underground road tunnel that also fitted in 
with Mr. Piano’s idea of a museum space 
that helps link the city center and the sea. 
Mr. Piano’s split building structure is raised 
onto pillars, to let people stroll below and 
also not block the sea view. (Mr. Piano also 
designed the headquarters of The New 
York Times in Manhattan.) 

Ahead of the June 23 inauguration, about 
80,000 of the Cantabria region’s 580,000 
residents took advantage of a special mem- 
bership deal, granting locals unlimited ac- 
cess to the Botin Center for a one-time €2 


payment (about $2.25), compared with the 
normal €8 (about $9) entrance ticket. 

“If the museum in Bilbao worked, I don’t 
see why this one won’t do better,” said 
Emilio Gomez Cicero, a retired boat welder, 
who proudly showed his new membership 
card. “Whether you like the Botins or not, 
you should accept that everything in this 
world is moved by money.” 

The center’s management, however, has 
published no forecast about the project’s 
economic impact on Santander. “We care 
about the quality of the visit rather than the 
quantity of visitors,” Inigo Saenz de Miera, 
the Botin Foundation’s director general, 
said at a news conference. 

The center was inaugurated by King Fe- 
lipe VI and opened with two very different 
exhibitions. One floor is partitioned into 
separate rooms to hang 81 drawings by 
Francisco de Goya on loan from the Prado 
museum in Madrid. The walls also help pro- 
tect the fragile works from damaging light. 



In contrast, the other floor remains open 
and bathed in natural light, even if some of 
the installations by the artist Carsten Holler 
are already brightly lit. Mr. Holler’s “Y” 
show opens onto a light corridor, which he 
also compared to a uterus, that lets the 
viewer choose between two itineraries ex- 
ploring the relationship between life and 
death. At one end, Mr. Holler suspended two 
bird cages filled with canaries, a bird valued 
for its bright singing and color but also as a 
harbinger of death when detecting toxic 
gases in mines. Because of the center’s con- 
struction delay, Mr. Holler said he had the 
rare opportunity of “having three years to 
prepare one exhibition.” His goal, he said, 
was also “not to take anything away from 
this immaculate new space.” 

The center also displays its own col- 
lection, half of which comes from artists 
who received grants from the foundation. 
Mr. Todoli said that the center would focus 
on contemporary art, including works by 
Julie Mehretu, a South African artist, in Oc- 
tober. The center will also occasionally host 
classical exhibitions like that of Goya, “as 
long as the work can say something new,” 
Mr. Todoli said. One of Goya’s main themes 
was social injustice, with satirical scenes of 
aristocratic decadence contrasting with 
drawings of famine and hardship in the 
countryside. One black crayon drawing, 
“They Eat a Lot,” shows a friar struggling to 
defecate because of his gluttony. The draw- 
ings were selected from the Prado’s vast 
Goya collection because “these ones really 
are pertinent to the issues of today,” Mr. 
Todoli said. While the economy in Spain has 
been recovering since its 2012 banking bail- 
out, that crisis also increased significantly 
the wealth gap across Spanish society. 

In Santander, once a summer royal resi- 
dence and built on banking and shipping 
wealth, the Botin Center will “change peo- 
ple’s perception of art and also their experi- 
ence of the sea,” said Cristina Iglesias, an 
artist who built the water sculptures out- 
side the building and who will have her own 
exhibition there next year. “For a conserva- 
tive city, I think this opening of the mind is in 
itself an important contribution.” 


Santander hopes the Botin 
Center, top, will reinvigorate 
the port city in Spain. The 
center has an ocean view, 
above. It features 
contemporary art, including a 
light installation by Carsten 
Holler, left top, and “Octopus,” 
from the Holler collection. 


A rare example of family 
philanthropy in Spain is 
denounced by some as a 
display of wealth. 


JOHN WILLIAMS I BOOKS OF THE TIMES 


Next Time Maybe Don’t Use Airbnb, and Other Lessons 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

and content, feels like a bit of batting prac- 
tice before the next game that counts. 

The unnamed narrator is a screenwriter 
who has retreated to a beautiful, minimalist 
house in the German mountains that he 
rented on Airbnb. He’s there with his 4- 
year-old daughter, Esther, and his wife, Su- 
sanna. 

At a little more than 100 small-format 
pages, the book, which is structured as the 
narrator’s personal and creative diary, 
leaves little room for set-up, so we get it in 
quick succession: He and his wife fight, a 
lot. He’s writing “Besties 2,” a sequel to his 
most commercially successful work, about 
the friendship of two young women. His 
wife is happy for the screenplay to pay the 
bills but scoffs at her husband’s pretensions 
— “and by the way,” he writes, relaying her 
critiques, “my affectation of writing by 
hand as if I were a poet was insufferable.” 

The first signs that something more than 


Follow John Williams on Twitter: 
@johnwilliamsnyt 



You Should Have Left 

By Daniel Kehlmann 
Translated from the German by 
Ross Benjamin. 

114 pages. Pantheon. $18. 


marital discord is afoot come in the form of 
brief record scratches in his notebook. Be- 
tween two paragraphs describing ideas for 
his movie, we read, “Something strange just 
happened.” 

In the great tradition of horror protago- 
nists, he ignores several bright-red flags 
that flap in his face. When a mysterious 
stranger outside the town’s only general 
store tells him to “get away quickly,” he feels 
a chill but figures he may have misunder- 
stood her because of her dialect. When his 
reflection suddenly disappears from a 
nighttime window in the remote house, he 
strains to rationalize it. “If I were a physi- 
cist, I’d probably know what it is,” he thinks, 
“and all this wouldn’t surprise me.” Or per- 
haps a physicist — maybe especially a 
physicist? — would pack the car and hit the 
gas. 

Halfway through the book, which unfolds 
during one week, the couple decide to leave, 
but they stick around long enough to have 
more of the bejesus scared out of them and 
us. The most arresting of the book’s chilling 
moments might do for baby monitors what 


“Jaws” did for swimming in the ocean. 

With a premise not exactly built for 
laughs, Kehlmann still manages a few 
darkly comic flourishes, especially when it 
comes to family life. The book can seem like 
a pamphlet warning against domesticity. 
Reading to Esther at bedtime one night, the 


A horror tale about a 
mountain house and the 
family that rents it. 


narrator reaches for a picture book, which 
he summarizes as “the millipede Hugo’s ex- 
citing journey God knows where.” Every- 
day fatherly tasks, like playing with Legos 
or blocks with Esther, annoy him more than 
charm him, though in the end his love for 
her is a key part of what fuels the climactic 
tension. 

If the setup is shopworn — redolent of the 
category’s king, “The Shining,” and any 
number of lesser fright pieces — by the end 
Kehlmann takes it to provocative and open- 


ended places. 

The slipperiness of what occurs might 
cause some readers to turn back and revisit 
the final scenes for clues. Has the narrator 
discovered a multiverse? Has he done 
something terrible? Has he simply lost his 
mind? Is he hallucinating because of jeal- 
ous rage or a creative block or both? 

Near the finish, he is almost resigned to 
his ambiguous but hellish fate, straightfor- 
wardly noting some very crooked events. 
He hears strange footsteps on the second 
floor. He sees a man briefly appear in a 
room, standing on the ceiling. No biggie. 
Life as directed by David Lynch has become 
his new normal. 

“You Should Have Left” lands in a place 
that is part horror, part science fiction. Time 
travel, which may or may not be involved, is 
presented as its own kind of blurred night- 
mare. If you’re unfamiliar with Kehlmann’s 
writing, don’t start with this slim, occasion- 
ally potent exercise. But if you’re a fan wait- 
ing for his next full workout, you’ll find this 
a pleasantly unsettling way to pass the 
time. 
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Grayson Perrys Most Popular Moment Ever 


With an exhibition and a 
documentary, a British media 
personality says it all. 


By CHRISTOPHER D. SHEA 
London — The artist and media personality 
Grayson Perry has made himself a house- 
hold name in Britain by sculpting flamboy- 
ant engraved pots, stitching bold tapestries 
that grapple with modern social issues, and 
dressing, for some public appearances, as 
his female alter ego, Claire. 

This month Mr. Perry’s documentary, 
“Divided Britain,” about the country’s po- 
litical landscape, aired on Britain’s Channel 
4, and a new show of his artwork, “Grayson 
Perry: The Most Popular Art Exhibition 
Ever!” opened at the Serpentine Gallery in 
London. 

We caught up with Mr. Perry on a recent 
weekday — after he had toured an ex- 
hibition of student work at the University of 
the Arts London, where he serves in an ad- 
visory role for students — to talk about 
“Brexit,” making art for new audiences and 
the kind of work he hopes young people will 
strive to create. 

This interview has been edited and con- 
densed. 

One of your recent artworks, two pots illus- 
trated with the polar political views of 
Britons in the Brexit debate, was crowd- 
sourced through social media. Is reaching 
out to the other side of the political spec- 
trum particularly important to you right 
now? 

Partly, yeah. If I was a politician and was se- 
riously trying to do that, I’d have to really 
drill down and into data and really think it 
through. But me, I’m playing with it. I’m 
very aware of a kind of aesthetic of popular- 
ity : I’m interested in the kind of art that peo- 
ple who don’t normally go to art galleries 



ANA ESCOBAR FOR UAL 



LAUREN FLEISHMAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 





‘The left has suffered 
terribly from a kind of 
failure to empathize 
with people who 
perhaps feel left behind.’ 

GRAYSON PERRY 
ARTIST AND FILMMAKER 


Clockwise from top, Grayson 
Perry, dressed as his alter ego, 
at an exhibition at the 
University of the Arts London; 
works from “Grayson Perry: 
The Most Popular Art 
Exhibition Ever!”; and Mr. 
Perry in his studio in London. 


wouldn’t mind seeing. It’s got to be interest- 
ing enough to make them kind of think, “Oh, 
I’ve never thought of that.” But it’s also got 
to go at some way towards them and be fig- 
urative and decorative. Fun. Sensually nice. 

I make the work I like. But a nice spinoff 
benefit of that is that I bring a kind of audi- 
ence that isn’t necessarily solely into diffi- 
cult, conceptualized 21st-century art. For- 
mally, my work is very conservative. It’s 
like: Pots that look like pots, tapestries that 
hang on the walls. All that sort of thing. No- 
body’s going to go into my exhibition and go 
“What’s that?” 

You joked to some students that they all had 
left-wing views as they described their 
artwork to you. Do you see that as a prob- 
lem? 

As we’ve seen with Brexit and Trump, the 
left has suffered terribly from a kind of fail- 
ure to empathize with people who perhaps 
feel left behind. What’s happened gradually 
I think is the left has become the province of 
the university-educated. So it’s understand- 
able what’s happened. I’m teasing them, 
but there’s a serious point, in that half their 


audience potentially is right of center, may- 
be. Certainly half the bloody British media 
is. 

Would you advise all art students to reach 
out to communities beyond their own? 

It depends on what they want to do, you 
know. If they want to inhabit a tiny little in- 
tellectual bubble of difficult contemporary 
art — which is also where, traditionally, the 
cutting edge of art is — often where the 
money is as well — then, fine. But I think I 
would quite like it if students were more am- 
bitious. 

Have you been to your show at the Serpen- 
tine since it opened? 

I get a bit, I would get, you know . . . What’s 
the word I’m looking for? Mobbed. It would- 
n’t be a pleasant experience. I’m not anony- 
mous. Also, it feels a bit creepy, like why am 
I there, am I just hoping to get recognized? 

It opened on Election Day. 

Yeah, that was very careful planning with 
my astrologer. 

It’s been almost exactly a year since Britain 
voted to leave the European Union. You 


were a vocal “remainer.” Do you feel more or 
less hopeful about what Brexit will entail, 
one year on? 

You know, I’m not alone in thinking I’m not 
really quite sure what Brexit is, because we 
aren’t going to find out until 10 years down 
the line, are we? I’m not a politician or an 
expert on European Union trade, so I can’t 
tell you what it’s going to be like. Yes, there’s 
lots of disgruntled people, and some people 
with a sort of sense of victory. My fantasy is 
that on the ground we probably actually 
won’t know it’s that much different, and if 
we do it will be a long time before we do. 

You said to some of the left-wing students 
that their politics resembled those of con- 
servative politicians. Do you think that’s 
true? 

The center has moved leftwards in politics, 
definitely. When I was young, when I was a 
student, the center would have been soft 
conservative. And now the center would be, 
probably, it’s moved leftwards. The conser- 
vative has taken on equality and gay rights 
that would have been firmly in the left 
camp. 


“Divided Britain” isn’t your first documenta- 
ry; you’ve also done a series about class in 
Britain. 

One day I’d like to do the same thing in 
America, but it would be kind of different. I 
don’t think class has quite the same dynam- 
ic in America as it does in Britain. Race is a 
much bigger issue in America. The coast 
versus the middle thing is a bit like our 
North-South in some ways. 

I think it’d be a bigger Venn diagram in 
the States, with different things going on. 

The thing here is that for a long time so- 
cial mobility was one of the defining narra- 
tives in our culture. The guy that’s like: 
“I’ve come from nowhere, I was a miner’s 
son and I’ve made it into the Royal Ballet.” 
Right back in literature and drama there 
have been these stories like Dennis Potter’s 
“Stand Up, Nigel Barton” and “Howards 
End” and all these stories of class-traveling. 
But of course I think they’re exceptional 
and dramatic. You know, I’m a class- 
traveler, massively. But I think that I’m a 
rarity. I think that people now are more ma- 
rooned in their class than ever. 
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FOR THE CORRECT 
RESPONSE, WATCH 
JEOPARDY! TONIGHT 
OR LOOK IN THIS 
SPACE TOMORROW 
IN THE TIMES. 


Yesterday’s Response: 
What Is the Boeing 747? 


Watch JEOPARDY! 
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A Crack Dealers Heart Turns Hard 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Cl 

venience store and doing small-time deal- 
ing. When chance connects him with Avi 
Drexler (Alon Moni Aboutboul), an Israeli 
coke kingpin with gleaming gold-rimmed 
shades and a necklace, gun and phone to 
match, Franklin gets a dangerous opportu- 
nity to apply his ambition. 

Despite the heavy themes, there’s a light- 
ness to the beginning of “Snowfall,” a sense 
that this is the calm before the blizzard. 
Franklin good-naturedly busts neighbor- 
hood kids for stealing candy from a truck, 

In a new series, the trick 
is to get just dirty 
enough to succeed in the 
drug business, but not 
one bit more. 

and hangs out with Leon Simmons (Isaiah 
John), just out of juvenile hall. There are the 
seeds, as in “Boyz,” of a kind of coming-of- 
age tragedy, as Franklin must decide if he’s 
a hard enough man to deal the hard stuff. 

But “Snowfall” quickly moves elsewhere. 
There’s a geopolitical thread, in which 
Teddy McDonald (Carter Hudson), a down- 
and-out C.I.A. agent, tries to kick-start his 
career by making a deal to import coke to 
fund the contra rebels in Nicaragua. A third, 


Snowfall 

Wednesdays on FX 


underdeveloped story involves Lucia Villa- 
nueva (Emily Rios), the daughter of a Mexi- 
can drug lord seeking to expand her fam- 
ily’s territory, and Gustavo Zapata (Sergio 
Peris-Mencheta), a soft-spoken wrestler 
she takes on as muscle. 

The three story lines briefly intersect in 
the show’s first hour, then meander apart. 
Like FX’s “The Bridge” (in which Ms. Rios 
stood out) or the British “Traffik,” “Snow- 
fall” wants to capture a criminal panorama. 
If there’s a common thread, it’s that each 
story involves a morally conflicted person 
in a business that rewards the ruthless, con- 
vincing him- or herself that he or she can get 
just dirty enough to succeed, but no more. 

We know how well that usually goes. We 
know very, very much about how all these 
stories go, which is a problem. The distinc- 
tive aspect of “Snowfall” — the shift from 
the toot-toot-beep-beep disco era of powder 
cocaine to the amped-up devastation of 
crack — is slow in coming, like winter in 
“Game of Thrones.” 

And much of what occupies us early is 
grim and familiar. There are the requisite 
partyers snarfing coke up their nostrils 
(and other orifices). There’s the numbing 
violence of the sociopaths the business at- 



MARK DAVIS/FX 


Alon Moni Aboutboul plays an 
Israeli drug kingpin in 
“Snowfall,” a series created by 
John Singleton, Eric Amadio 
and Dave Andron. 


tracts. 

It’s fine for a story of broad scope to take 
its time setting the table, but it needs to 
hook you on character in the meantime. 
Only Franklin’s story really does, and that’s 
almost entirely on the strength of Mr. Idris’s 
controlled charisma. 

Michael Hyatt is strong in a supporting 
role as Franklin’s mother, who pays the bills 
working for a slumlord, and there are fine 
but brief appearances by Kevin Carroll 
(“The Leftovers”) and Bokeem Woodbine 
(“Fargo”). Avi, meanwhile, is really proba- 
bly too broad a character for this show, but 
his brassy flair amid so much gloomy 
earnestness is like water in the desert. 

The high point so far comes in the fourth 
episode, directed by Hiro Murai (“Atlanta”), 
when Franklin and Leon deal with the ugly 
aftermath of some business gone wrong. 
It’s a little darkly comic, like the “Pine Bar- 
rens” escapade from “The Sopranos,” but 
it’s also sad : We see just enough of the spark 
in these young men to mourn it in advance. 

This is the kind of effect “Snowfall” has 
only sometimes, when it pauses from telling 
the story of a drug and connects with the 
stories of people. 


No day is complete 
without 

The New York Times. 
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EVENING 1 


7:00 

7:30 

8:00 I 8:30 

9:00 I 9:30 

10:00 I 10:30 

11:00 

11:30 | 12:00 

2 WCBS 

The Insider (N) 

Entertainment 
Tonight (N) (G) 

NCIS “Rogue.” The team investi- 
gates a car explosion. (PG) 

Bull “Light My Fire.” Bull helps a 
young man accused of arson. (14) 

NCIS: New Orleans “Follow the 
Money.” Pride must protect a family 
friend. (14) 

CBS 2 News at 
11PM (N) 

The Late Show With Stephen 
Colbert Tilda Swinton; Andy Cohen. 
(PG) (11:35) 

4 WNBC 

Extra (N) (PG) 

Access Holly- 
wood (N) (PG) 

• Macy’s 4th of July Fireworks Spectacular Fireworks and music in 
the Big Apple. (N) (Live) (PG) 

• Macy’s 4th of July Fireworks 
Spectacular Fireworks and music in 
the Big Apple. (PG) 

News4 NY at 

11 (N) 

The Tonight Show Starring Jimmy 
Fallon Jordan Peele; Claire Foy; 

Iggy Azalea. (14) (11:34) 

5 WNYW 

Modern Family 

“Tableau Vivant.” 
(PG) 

Modern Family 

“Baby on Board.” 
(PG) 

Lethal Weapon “Surf N’ Turf.” The 
duo investigates illegal gunrunners. 
(14) 

The Mick “The 
Wolf.” (14) 

Brooklyn Nine- 
Nine “Monster in 
the Closet.” (14) 

Fox 5 News at 

10 (N) 

Livin’ It Up With 
Rosanna 

The Big Bang 
Theory (1 4) 

The Simpsons 

“Fland Canyon.” 
(PG) 

TMZ Live (PG) 

7 WABC 

Jeopardy! (N) 

(G) 

Wheel of For- 
tune “Fabulous 
Food.” (G) 

The Middle 

“Sorry Not Sorry.” 
(PG) 

Fresh Off the 
Boat “Neighbors 
With Attitude.” 

black-ish “Just 
Christmas, Baby.” 
(PG) 

black-ish ‘The 
Purge.” Dre plans 
a prank on Junior. 

American 
Housewife “The 
Blow-Up.” (PG) 

The Middle 

“Dental Hijinks.” 
(PG) 

Eyewitness 

News at 11 (N) 

Jimmy Kimmel Live Elle Fanning; 
Paul W. Downs. (14) (11:35) 

9 WWOR 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (14) 

The X-Files “X-Cops.” A “Cops” 
camera crew films agents. (14) 

The X-Files “En Ami.” Cigarette- 
Smoking Man. (14) 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

Chasing News 

(N) 

Inside Edition 

(N) (PG) 

Anger Manage- 
ment (14) 

1 1 WPIX 

Two and a Half 

Men (14) 

Two and a Half 
Men (14) 

The Flash “Shade.” Wally has 
dreams about being Kid Flash. (PG) 

Whose Line Is It 
Anyway? (14) 

Whose Line Is It 
Anyway? (14) 

PIX11 News at Ten (N) 

Seinfeld “The Big 
Salad.” (PG) 

Seinfeld “The 

Old Man.” (PG) 

Friends (PG) 

13 WNET 

PBS NewsHour (N) 

A Capitol Fourth Annual concert honoring America. 

(N) (Live) (G) 

A Capitol Fourth Annual concert honoring America. 

(G) 

Charlie Rose (N) (PG) 

Tavis Smiley Di- 
rector Raoul Peck. 

21 WLIW 

MetroFocus 

N.Y.C. Arts 

The Doctor Blake Mysteries (PG) 

A Capitol Fourth Annual concert honoring America. (N) 

Anne Morrow 

MetroFocus World News 

A Capitol Fourth 

25 WNYE 

SciTech Now (G) 

Science Movies 

Ultimate Restorations (G) 

House/History Blueprint: N.Y.C. 

Secrets 

Neighborhood 

Civil War: The Untold Story (PG) 

Anthem (G) 

31 WPXN 

Criminal Minds “Inner Beauty.” (14) 

Criminal Minds “Devil’s Backbone.” 

Criminal Minds “The Storm.” (14) 

Criminal Minds (PG) 

Saving Hope “Leap of Faith.” (14) 

Saving Hope (N) 

41 WXTV 

La Rosa de Guadalupe (N) (14) 

Jose de Egipto 

La doble vida de Estela Carrillo 

Rosario Tijeras 

Noticias 41 

Noticiero Uni 

Deportivo 

47 wnju 

Caso Cerrado: Edicion Estelar (N) 

Jenni Rivera: Mariposa de Barrio 

La Querida del Centauro (N) (14) 

El sefior de los Cielos (N) (14) 

Noticiero Tele 

Titulares y Mas 

La Querida 

48 WRNN 

Newsline (N) Paid Program 

Paid Program Stevie Wonder 

Phil Collins 

No Aging 

Plastic Surgery Paid Program 

Know the Cause 

Paid Program 

Thick Hair 

49 cptv 

PBS NewsHour (N) 

• A Capitol Fourth (N) (Live) (G) 

A Capitol Fourth Annual concert honoring America. (G) 

The White House: Inside Story (PG) 

50 WNJN 

One on One 

NJTV News 

Father Brown “The Flying Stars.” 

Miss Fisher’s Murder Mysteries 

Miss Fisher’s Murder Mysteries 

NJTV News 

Due Process 

Charlie Rose (N) 

55 WLNY 

2 Broke Girls 

2 Broke Girls 

Dr. Phil (PG) 

WLNY News at 9PM (N) 

Judge Judy (N) 

Judge Judy (N) 

Mike & Molly 

Mike & Molly 

Ent. Tonight 

63 WMBC 

Signs of aging 

Spiralize 

Power Lecture Compass (8:40) 

WMBC News & Mission 2014 

Skin Care 

No Aging 

Nip&Tuck 

Darkspots 

Regrowth 

68 wfut 

La Candidata 

Totalmente Diva 

El Bienamado 

Noticias 41 

Noticiero Uni 

Laura (14) 

PREMIUM CABLE 

FLIX 

Larry the Cable Guy: Health In- 
spector (2006). (PG-13) (6:30) 

Orange County (2002). Colin Hanks. High school boy 
trying desperately to get into Stanford. A lemon. (PG-13) 

The Ex (2006). Zach Braff, Amanda Peet. (PG-13) 

★ The Illusionist (2006). A magician and a prince vie 
for a woman’s love. Norton’s inscrutability suits his role. 

HBO 

• The Words That Built America 

(N) (G) 

★ Sully (2016). Tom Hanks. Heroic pilot faces investiga- 
tion. Solid, with Clint Eastwood at helm. (PG-13) (7:50) 

Jason Bourne (2016). Matt Damon, Tommy Lee Jones. Ex-C.I.A. opera- 
tive is back on the run. Welcome but weary return. (PG-13) 

The Words That Built America 

(G) (11:35) 

HB02 

Silicon Valley 

(MA) (6:57) 

Silicon Valley 

(MA) (7:27) 

Real Time With Bill Maher Legal 
analyst Dan Abrams. (MA) 

★ Loving (2016). Joel Edgerton, Ruth Negga. Interracial couple breaks 
law by marrying. Indelible American story. (PG-13) 

Last Week To- 
night-John 

Slumdog Millionaire (2008). Dev 
Patel, Freida Pinto. (R) (11:35) 

MAX 

High Anxiety (1977). Mel Brooks, 
Cloris Leachman. (PG) (5:45) 

★ To Be or Not to Be (1983). Mel Brooks, Anne Bancroft. Polish actor-patriots foil the Nazis. Brashly amusing remake of the 
Benny-Lombard comedy. (PG) 

Baby Mama (2008). Tina Fey, Amy 
Poehler. (PG-13) (11:25) 

SHO 

Twin Peaks: The Return “Part 7.” 
There’s a body all right. (MA) 

Twin Peaks: The Return “Part 8.” 
Gotta light? (MA) 

Bad Moms (2016). Mila Kunis, Kristen Bell. Three 
stressed-out moms go wild. “Hangover” rewarmed. (R) 

★ The Gift (2015). Jason Bateman, Rebecca Hall. Man’s high school 
classmate suddenly reappears. Superior stalker thriller. (R) (10:45) 

SH02 

Primal Fear (1996). Richard Gere, Laura Linney. Altar boy accused of 
murder. Glossy story, one-note characters. (R) (6:45) 

Triple 9 (2016). Casey Affleck, Chiwetel Ejiofor. Jewish mob and dirty 
cops plan heist. Waste of appealing cast. (R) 

Transporter 3 (2008). From France to Ukraine, 
chased by thugs. Franchise running on fumes. (PG-13) 

STARZ 

Power “Things Are Going to Get 
Worse.” Ghost faces harassment. 

Don’t Breathe (2016). Jane Levy. Teenage criminals 
try to rob blind man. Solid home-invasion thriller. (R) 

GoldenEye (1995). Pierce Brosnan. James Bond takes on Russian 
gangsters. Babes, blasts and blahs. (PG-13) (9:31) 

Power “Things Are Going to Get 
Worse.” (MA) (11:44) 

STZENC 

Sons of Liberty “Independence.” 
(Part 3 of 3) (PG) (6:31) 

Hatfields & McCoys “Episode 1 .” A Hatfield murders a 
McCoy. (Part 1 of 3) (1 4) 

Hatfields & McCoys “Episode 2.” The McCoys murder Anse’s brother. 
(Part 2 of 3) (14) (9:45) 

Hatfields & McCoys “Episode 3.” 
(Part 3 of 3) (14) (11:26) 

TMC 

1408 (2007). John Cusack, Samuel L. Jackson. Writer checks into Ste- 
phen King’s haunted hotel room. Stylishly old-fashioned. (PG-13) 

The Hateful Eight (2015). Samuel L. Jackson, Kurt Russell. Bounty hunter and others meet at frontier outpost. 
Lesser Tarantino. (R) 

The Alamo 

(2004). (PG-13) 

CABLE 


7:00 | 7:30 

8:00 | 8:30 | 9:00 | 9:30 | 10:00 | 10:30 | 11:00 | 11:30 

12:00 

A&E 

Pirates of the Caribbean: On 
Stranger Tides (2011). (PG-13) (5) 

Armageddon (1998). Bruce Willis, Billy Bob Thornton. Mavericks out to save earth from asteroid. Not a believable moment in it. (PG-13) 

Armageddon 

(1998). (12:02) 

AHC 

The Revolutionary War (PG) 

The Revolutionary War (PG) The Revolutionary War (PG) 

The Revolutionary War (PG) The Revolutionary War (PG) 

Revolutionary 

AMC 

National Lampoon’s Vacation 

(1983). Good-natured chaos. (R) (6) 

National Lampoon’s European Vacation (1985). Chevy Chase. Philis- 
tines abroad. Good-natured churning but nothing new. (PG-13) 

Vegas Vacation (1997). Chevy Chase, Beverly D’Angelo. Griswold family 
on the road again. Lame comedy. (PG) 

National Lamp. 
Christmas 

APL 

Insane Pools: Off the Deep End 

Insane Pools: Off the Deep End 

Insane Pools: Off the Deep End 

Insane Pools: Off the Deep End 

Treehouse Masters (14) 

Treehouse Mstr 

BBCA 

Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Star Trek: The Next Generation 

Star Trek: Next 

BET 

The New Edition Story “Part 

Three.” (Part 3 of 3) (14) (6) 

Tales “F. the Police.” A controversial killing of a white boy. (14) 

The Players Club (1998). LisaRaye. Single mom working as stripper to pay tuition. Predict- 
able soap. (R) (10:06) 

BLOOM 

Bloomberg Daybreak: Asia (N) 

Boston Pops Fireworks Spectacular From Boston’s historic esplanade. (N) (Live) 

Bloomberg Markets: Asia (N) (Live) Paid Program 

BRV 

Below Deck Mediterranean “Don’t 
Cry Over Cut Onions.” (14) 

Below Deck Mediterranean “Mo’ 
onions, mo’ problems.” (14) 

Below Deck Mediterranean “Flirt- 
ing With Disaster.” (1 4) 

Below Deck Mediterranean 

“Icloudy With a Chance of Secrets.” 

Watch What 
Happens Live 

The Real Housewives of Atlanta 

“Reunion, Part 1.” (Part 1 of 4) (14) 

CBSSN 

P.B.R. Bull Riding (6) 

PWBA Bowling Wichita Open. From Wichita, Kan. P.B.A. Main Event P.B.A. Tour finals, Round Robin 1. From Orlando, Fla. 

PWBA Bowling Wichita Open. 

CMT 

Where the Heart Is (2000). Natalie Portman. (PG-13) (6) 

Where the Heart Is (2000). Teenager starts new life by having baby at Wal-Mart. All too self-consciously poignant. 

Reba (PG) 

CN 

Ben 10 Wrld, Gumball 

King of the Hill American Dad 

Cleveland Show American Dad 

Bob’s Burgers Bob’s Burgers 

Family Guy (14) Family Guy (14) 

Rick and Morty 

CNBC 

Shark Tank Recruitment clothing for 
sororities. (PG) 

Shark Tank A fire-starting solution. 
(PG) 

Shark Tank Military members and 
veterans. (PG) 

The Profit “Standard Burger.” A 
Staten Island burger joint. (PG) 

The Profit “Showdown at Standard 
Burger.” (PG) 

The Profit (PG) 

CNN 

The Eighties “Raised on Television.” VCRs; remote controls; family 
sitcoms. 

The Eighties “Video Killed the 

Radio Star.” 

The Eighties “The Reagan Revolu- 
tion.” 

The Eighties “Tear Down This 

Wall.” 

The Eighties 

“Greed Is Good.” 

COM 

Tosh.O (14) 

(6:50) 

Tosh.O (14) 

(7:25) 

Tosh.O (14) 

Tosh.O “Hurl-a- 
Whirl.” (14) 

Tosh.O “Krispy 
Kreme.” (14) 

Tosh.O (14) 

Tosh.O (14) 

Tosh.O “Bubble 
Hat.” (14) 

Daniel Tosh: People Pleaser Com- 
ic Daniel Tosh performs. (MA) 

Tosh.O “Arrested 
for Pranks.” (14) 

COOK 

BBQ Brawl 

BBQ Brawl 

Big Bad BBQ Brawl (N) (G) 

Man Fire Food 

Man Fire Food 

BBQ Brawl 

BBQ Brawl 

Good Eats “Q.” Good Eats (G) 

BBQ Brawl 

CSPAN 

Public Affairs Events (6:02) 

Politics and Public Policy Today 

Politics-Public 

CSPAN2 

Public Affairs 

Public Affairs Events (7:25) 

Public Affairs 

CUNY 

Democracy 

Faces/Mountain 

Science & U! 

Attitude 

Human Body 

Science Movies 

American Parade - A Ce- 

Stoler Rpt 

Black America 

Classic Arts 

DIS 

Bizaardvark (G) 

Stuck in the 
Middle (G) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Y7) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Y7) 

A Fan’s Guide to 

Liv and Mad- 
die (G) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Parti of 2) (Y7) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Part 2 of 2) (Y7) 

Bunk’d “Gone 
Girl.” (Y7) 

Jessie (G) 

Stuck in the 
Middle (G) 

DIY 

Pool Kings (G) 

Pool Kings (G) 

Texas Flip N Move (G) 

Texas Flip N Move (G) 

Texas Flip N Move (G) 

Texas Flip N Move (G) 

Texas Flip 

DSC 

Deadliest Catch “Hurricane Alley.” 
Multiple hurricanes hit the fleet. (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “Arctic Mega 
Storm.” (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “A Hillstrand 4th of 
July.” (N) (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “Evolution of Dan- 
ger.” A look back at injuries. (PG) 

Deadliest Catch “A Hillstrand 4th of 
July.” (PG) 

Deadliest Catch 

(PG) 

E! 

★ Independence Day (1996). Will Smith, Jeff Goldblum. (PG-13) (6) 

★ Independence Day (1996). Extraterrestrials come to Earth to destroy it. Irresistible action spectacle. (PG-13) 

Independence 

ELREY 

Godzilla Against Mechagodzilla 

Godzilla vs. Megaguirus (2000). Misato Tanaka, Yuriko Hoshi. Godzilla vs. Mothra (1992). Tetsuya Bessho. 

Godzilla-Space 

ESPN 

SportsCenter 

M.L.B. Boston Red Sox vs. Texas Rangers. 

SportsCenter 

SportsCenter 

ESPN2 

Lacrosse (6) 30 for 30 Shorts 

DRL Drone Racing Atlanta: finals. Drone Racing 

2017 Hot Dog Eating Contest 

Drone Racing 

Drone Racing 

ESPNCL 

College Basketball (6) 

N.B.A. From Jan. 27, 2013. 

Tennis From July 4, 1987. Up Close 

College Football 

FOOD 

Chopped “Hot Doggin’.” (G) 

Chopped Junior (N) (G) 

Chopped “Grill Game.” (G) 

Chopped (N) (G) 

Chopped “Thrill of the Grill.” (G) 

Chopped (G) 

F0XNEWS 

The Story Special: Grading the 
President (N) 

Tucker Carlson Tonight Special: 
Tucker Takes On (N) 

The Five Fourth of July Special 

(N) 

Hannity Special: Portraits of 
Courage with George W. Bush (N) 

Tucker Carlson Tonight Special: 
Tucker Takes On 

The Five Fourth 
of July Special 

FREEFRM 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice (6) 

Twilight (2008). Kristen Stewart, Robert Pattinson. Girl falls for vampire who doesn’t bite. Bloodless. (PG-13) 

The 700 Club (G) 

Witch Mount 

FS1 

U.F.C. Top Ten U.F.C. Reloaded Mirko Cro Cop faces Gabriel Gonzaga. 

M.L.B. ’s Best 

M.L.B. Whiparound (N) (Live) 

Speak for Your 

FUSE 

Empire (2002). (R) (5:30) Moesha (PG) Moesha (PG) 

Moesha “Pilot.” Moesha (G) Moesha (PG) 

Moesha (PG) 

Moesha (PG) 

Moesha (PG) 

Sister, Sister (G) 

FX 

Captain America: The Winter Soldier (2014). Chris Evans. Captain 
faces familiar enemy. Runs out of superhero steam. (PG-13) (6) 

Captain America: The First Avenger (2011). Chris Evans, Hayley Atwell. Origin story of 
square-jawed shield thrower. Pretty good fun. (PG-13) 

Green Lantern (2011). Ryan Reyn- 
olds, Blake Lively. (PG-13) 

FXM 

Lone Survivor (2013). Mark Wahl- 
berg, Taylor Kitsch. (R) (5:30) 

★ Zero Dark Thirty (2012). Jessica Chastain, Jason Clarke. The C.I.A.’s hunt Osama bin Laden. Difficult, 
urgent, brilliantly directed. (R) 

FXM Presents 

(11:12) 

★ Zero Dark Thirty (2012). Jessica 
Chastain, Jason Clarke. (R) 

FXX 

Despicable Me 2 (2013). (PG) (6) 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

The Simpsons 

Archer (MA) 

FYI 

Storage Wars Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

Storage Wars 

GOLF 

School of Golf 

Champion 

Champion 

Champion 

Champion 

Champion 

Champion 

Golf Central 

Quest-Card 

Champion 

GSN 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Hollywood Game Night (PG) 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Cash Cab (PG) 

Cash Cab “Ack!” 

Family Feud 

HALL 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

Last-Standing 

The Middle (PG) The Middle (PG) 

The Middle (PG) 

The Middle (PG) 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

HGTV 

Beach Bargain 

Beach Bargain 

Fixer Upper (G) 

Fixer Upper (G) 

House Hunters 

Hunters Int’l 

Fixer Upper (G) 

Fixer Upper (G) 

HIST 

Forged in Fire “Khanda.” Forging 
the mysterious Khanda. (PG) 

Forged in Fire: Cutting Deeper “Champions Night.” The finalists forge the Japanese Katana. (N) (PG) 

Forged in Fire “Nepalese Kukri.” 
The Nepalese Kukri. (PG) (11:04) 

Forged in Fire: 
Cutting Deeper 

HLN 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Forensic Files 

ID 

Dateline on ID “Deadly Devotion.” 
(14) 

Gone on the 4th of July A young 
woman disappears from a motel. (N) 

Vanished in Seattle A punk rocker 
vanishes from Seattle. (N) (PG) 

A Mother’s Search Mary Weir’s 
daughter disappears. (N) (14) 

Gone on the 4th of July A young 
woman disappears from a motel. (14) 

Vanished in Se- 
attle (PG) 

IFC 

RoboCop 3 (1993). Robert John 
Burke, Rip Torn. (PG-13) (5:45) 

First Blood (1982). Former Green Beret Rambo unleashed on small-town, 
and the world. Action for its own sake, but silent Sly is fiercely commanding. 

Rambo: First Blood Part II (1985). Sylvester Stallone. Another Vietnam 
mop-up, with Sly mesmerizing the enemy. Best for his addicts. (R) 

Rambo III (1988). 
(R) (12:15) 

LIFE 

A Deadly Affair (2017, TVF). Val- 
erie Azlynn, Luke Edwards. (6) 

Escaping Dad (2017, TVF). Sunny Mabrey, Jason Wiles. Suburban mom 
goes into hiding with children. 

My Daughter Is Missing (2017). Miranda Raison, Emmett J. Scanlan. A 
cyber security expert must save her kidnapped daughter. (10:02) 

Escaping Dad 

(2017, TVF). (12:02) 

LMN 

The Wrong Roommate (2016, TVF). 
Eric Roberts, Vivica A. Fox. (6) 

The Wrong Crush (2017, TVF). Vivica A. Fox, Ricardo Hoyos. A troubled 
athlete fends off an obsessive admirer. 

Marriage of Lies (2016). April Bowlby, Corin Nemec. Woman is prime 
suspect in husband’s disappearance. 

The Wrong Crush 

(2017, TVF). 


7:00 

7:30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:30 

10:00 

10:30 1 11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

LOGO 

Roseanne “Cano- 
ga Time.” (6:58) 

Roseanne (G) 

(7:29) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (8:33) 

Married . With 
Children (9:06) 

Married . With 
Children (9:39) 

Married . With 
Children (10:11) 

Married . With Children “Yard 

Sale.” (PG) (10:44) 

Married . With 
Children (11:17) 

All in the Family 

(PG) (11:50) 

MLB 

M.L.B. Tonight (6:16) 

Quick Pitch 

Quick Pitch 

MSG 

Focused NASL Soccer Indy Eleven vs. New York Cosmos. Cosmos Post. 

Focused Beginnings 

NASL Soccer Indy Eleven vs. New York Cosmos. 

MSGPL 

Fight Sports: Boxing (6) 

NY Knicks Best of 2016-17 Rewind From Nov. 22, 2016. 

NY Rangers Best of 2016-17 Rewind From Nov. 3, 2016. 

Rangers Best of 

MSNBC 

Lockup: Tulsa- Extended Stay 

Lockup: Tulsa- Extended Stay 

Lockup: Indiana- Extended Stay 

Lockup: Indiana- Extended Stay Lockup: San Quentin 

San Quentin 

MTV 

Fear Factor Deep water tank. (PG) 

Fear Factor “Love Is in the Air.” 

The Hangover (2009). Las Vegas bachelor party goes bad. Funny, until you think about it. (R) Superbad (2007). Jonah Hill. (R) 

NBCS 

Running Peachtree 10K. 

2017 Tour de France Stage 4. From Mondotf-les-Bains to Vittel. 

American Ninja Warrior (PG) 

Tour de France 

NGEO 

Wicked Tuna “Hissy Fit.” (14) 

Wicked Tuna “Purple Rain.” (14) 

Wicked Tuna “The End is Nigh.” 

Wicked Tuna “The Time is Now.” 

Wicked Tuna “The End is Nigh.” 

Wicked Tuna 

NICK 

Henry Danger 

Thundermans 

Thundermans 

Nicky, Ricky 

Full House (G) 

Full House (G) 

Full House (G) 

Full House (G) 

Friends (PG) 

Friends (PG) 

Friends (PG) 

NICKJR 

Rusty Rivets (Y) 

Kuu Kuu Har. 

Shimmer, Shine 

Shimmer, Shine 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) 

Blaze, Monster 

Team Umizoomi 

Team Umizoomi 

NY1 

Road to City Hall (N) 

New York Tonight 

News All Evening 

Road to City Hall 

News at Eleven 

Sports on 1 (11:35) 

OVA 

Lethal Weapon 2 (1989). Mel Gibson, Danny Glover. (R) Lethal Weapon 3 (1992). Mel Gibson, Danny Glover. (R) 

Lethal Wpn. 4 

OWN 

The Haves and the Have Nots (14) 

The Haves and the Have Nots (14) 

The Haves and the Have Nots (14) 

Queen Sugar (14) 

The Haves and the Have Nots (14) 

The Haves, Nots 

OXY 

Snapped “Kristi Lunbery.” (PG) 

Snapped “Katharine Holmes.” (PG) 

Snapped “Tammy Cole.” (PG) 

Snapped “Michelle Gaiser.” (PG) 

Snapped “Laurie Jean Cone.” (PG) 

Snapped (PG) 

SCIENCE 

What on Earth? (PG) 

What on Earth? (PG) 

What on Earth? (N) (PG) (9:02) 

What on Earth? (PG) (10:04) 

What on Earth? (PG) (11:06) 

What on Earth? 

SMITH 

First Ladies Revealed (PG) 

Air Disasters (14) 

Air Warriors “Chinook.” (PG) 

America in Color “1920’s.” (PG) 

Air Disasters (14) 

Air Warriors (PG) 

SNY 

Amazin Finish M.L.B. New York Mets vs. Washington Nationals. SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SPIKE 

★ Saving Private Ryan (1998). (R) (4) ★ Forrest Gump (1994). Slow-witted innocent caught up in 20th century’s great events. Good special effects, fantastic Hanks. (PG-13) 

★ Saving Private Ryan (1998). (R) 

STZENF 

Bolt (2008). (6:07) ★ The Black Stallion (1979). Kelly Reno, Mickey Rooney. (G) (7:45) The Perfect Man (2005). Hilary Duff, Heather Locklear. (PG) (9:44) 

★ The Natural (1984). (PG) (11:26) 

SUN 

Rocky II (1979). Sylvester Stallone. Apollo Creed wants 
rematch. Second verse, same as the first. (PG) (6) 

Rocky III (1982). Sylvester Stallone, Carl Weathers. Same as before and before. If you 
can’t get enough. (PG) 

Rocky IV (1985). Sylvester Stallone, Dolph Lundgren. 
This time he boxes a Soviet giant. Guess who wins. (PG) 

SYFY 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 

Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 

Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 
Zone (PG) 

The Twilight 

Zone (PG) 

TBS 

Seinfeld “The 

Pez Dispenser.” 

Seinfeld “The 
Bubble Boy.” (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

Wrecked “Ran- 
som.” (MA) 

Wrecked “Poi- 
son.” (MA) 

Wrecked “Cai- 
man.” (MA) 

Conan Actors Dax Shepard and 
Michael Pena. (14) 

Seinfeld “The 
Baby Shower.” 

TCM 

★ Seven Brides for Seven Broth- 
ers (1954). Jane Powell. (G) (6) 

★ Yankee Doodle Dandy (1942). James Cagney, Joan Leslie. Grand, 
nostalgic musical bio of George M. Cohan, and Jim’s Oscar. 

1776 (1972). William Daniels, Howard da Silva. A song-filled portrait of America’s founding 
fathers. (PG) (10:15) 

TLC 

Untold Stories of the E.R. (PG) 

Untold Stories of the E.R. (PG) 

Untold Stories of the E.R. (PG) 

Untold Stories of the E.R. (PG) 

Untold Stories of the E.R. (PG) 

Stories of ER 

TNT 

Animal Kingdom “Karma.” Smurf 
adjusts to being sidelined. (MA) 

Animal Kingdom “Bleed for It.” 

(MA) 

Animal Kingdom “Broken Boards.” 
(MA) (8:59) 

Animal Kingdom “Forgive Us Our 
Trespasses.” (MA) (10:02) 

Law & Order “Charity Case.” (14) 
(10:59) 

Law & Order 

(14) (11:59) 

TRAV 

Delicious 

Delicious 

Delicious 

Delicious 

Delicious Destinations 

Delicious 

Delicious 

Delicious 

Delicious 

Delicious 

TRU 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Adam Ruins 

Adam Ruins 

Adam Ruins 

Adam Ruins 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Adam Ruins 

TVLAND 

M*A*S*H (PG) 

M*A*S*H (7:36) 

|M*A*S*H (Part 2 of 2) (PG) (8:12) 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

USA 

NCIS “16 Years.” A secret society 
that solves cold cases. (PG) 

W.W.E. SmackDown! Superstar John Cena returns. 

Modern Family 

Phil’s mother dies. 

Modern Family 

(PG) 

Modern Family 

“The Old Wagon.” 

Modern Family 

‘The Kiss.” (PG) 

Modern Family 

“Earthquake.” 

VH1 

Basketball Wives (14) 

Basketball Wives (14) Basketball Wives (14) 

Basketball Wives (14) 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

Love, Hip Hop 

VICE 

A Knight’s Tale (2001). English commoner becomes jousting champion. Good-humored but thoroughly predictable. 

States of Undress (14) 

Huang’s World “Washington D.C.” 

States Undress 

WE 

Law & Order “Mother’s Milk.” The 
detectives search for a baby. (14) 

Law & Order “Panic.” An F.B.I. 
agent becomes a suspect. (14) 

Law & Order “Entitled.” (Part 2 of 

2) (14) 

Law & Order “Fools for Love.” De- 
tectives search for a missing woman. 

Law & Order “Trade This.” A hit man 
executes a murder suspect. (14) 

Law & Order 

(14) 

WGN-A 

The Patriot (2000). Mel Gibson, Heath Ledger. (R) 

How 1 Met 

How 1 Met 

How 1 Met How 1 Met 

How 1 Met 

YES 

M.L.B. Toronto Blue Jays vs. New York Yankees. 

SportsMoney 

Nets Magaz. 

2017 New York Yankees Old-Timers’ Day 


What’s on Tuesday 

Fireworks light up the skies over New York 
and Washington, and American presidents, 
lawmakers and celebrities recite the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 


What’s on TV 



CRAIG BLANKENHORN/NBC 


The 2016 Macy’s fireworks display. 

MACY’S FOURTH OF JULY FIREWORKS SPECTAC- 
ULAR 8 p.m. on NBC. Jennifer Lopez, Sheryl 
Crow, Lady Antebellum, Brad Paisley, 
Charlie Puth and Hailee Steinfeld headline 
this 41st annual pyrotechnic extravaganza. 
More than 60,000 fireworks in 23 colors, as 
well as a “golden mile” finale, will be fired 
from five barges on the East River between 
24th and 41st Streets. Akbar Gbajabiamila, 
Matt Iseman and Kristine Leahy of “Ameri- 
can Ninja Warrior” are the hosts, with the 
West Point Band and Glee Club performing 
a musical tribute during the display. 
independence day (1996) Starting at 6 a.m. 
on E! Roland Emmerich’s blockbuster — 
about a flotilla of imperialists from a galaxy 
beyond who do not come in peace — gets a 
24-hour run. Will Smith plays the Marine 
pilot Capt. Steven Hiller and Jeff Goldblum 
the computer whiz David Levinson, who 
together fly into the mother ship and slip a 
virus into its system. And Bill Pullman is 
President Thomas J. Whitmore, ready for 
combat with some words of inspiration. 



FRANCOIS DUHAMEL/ROADSIDE ATTRACTIONS 

Paul Dano in “Love & Mercy.” 


THE BEACH BOYS MARATHON Starting at 2 
p.m. on AXS TV. This salute features inter- 
views and classic concert footage with hits 
like “Good Vibrations,” “California Girls” 
and “Fun, Fun, Fun.” The lineup begins 
with “Brian Wilson and Friends: Live From 
the Venetian,” followed by “The Beach 
Boys: An American Family,” at 3:25; “The 
Beach Boys 50 — Live in Concert,” at 6:35; 
Mike Love in “The Big Interview” with Dan 
Rather at 7:50; “The Beach Boys 50 — 

Doin’ It Again,” at 8:50; and “The Beach 
Boys: An American Band,” at 9:50. Then 
stream Bill Pohlad’s “love & mercy” (2015) 
(iTunes and Amazon), starring Paul Dano 
as a young Brian Wilson, John Cusack as 
an older one, and Elizabeth Banks as Me- 
linda Ledbetter, the Cadillac saleswoman 
who more or less saved his life. 



HBO 


Former President Barack Obama and the 
filmmaker Alexandra Pelosi. 

THE WORDS THAT BUILT AMERICA 7p.m. On 

HBO. The filmmaker Alexandra Pelosi calls 
on the living American presidents, vice 
presidents and Supreme Court justices, as 
well as senators, governors, celebrities, 
business leaders and middle schoolers, to 
read the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. The 
historian David McCullough narrates. Pair 
it with “JOHN ADAMS” (HBO Go, iTunes and 
Amazon), Tom Hooper’s Emmy-winning 
2008 mini-series based on Mr. McCul- 
lough’s biography starring Paul Giamatti 
as the country’s second president and 
Laura Linney as his wife, Abigail. 

A CAPITOL FOURTH 8 p.m. on PBS (check 
local listings). John Stamos hosts this 37th 
annual concert on the West Lawn of the 
United States Capitol, with hits and patriot- 
ic classics performed by Sam Moore 
(alongside Dan Aykroyd and Jim Belushi 
as the Blues Brothers), Mark McGrath, the 
Four Tops, Trace Adkins, Yolanda Adams 
and the National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Jack Everly. The evening 
ends with Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture, 
accompanied by cannon fire from the 
United States Army Presidential Salute 
Battery. 

KATHRYN SHATTUCK 


ONLINE: TELEVISION LISTINGS 

K Daily television highlights, recent reviews by 
The Times's critics, series recaps and what to 
watch recommendations, nytimes.com/tv 


Definitions of symbols used in 
the program listings: 

★ Recommended film 
☆ Recommended series 

• New or noteworthy program 
(N) New show or episode 
(CC) Closed-caption 

(HD) High definition 


Ratings: 

(Y) All children 

(Y7) Directed to older children 
(G) General audience 
(PG) Parental guidance 
suggested 

(14) Parents strongly cautioned 
(MA) Mature audience only 
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Weather Report 


Meteorology by AccuWeather 
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Highlight: Fireworks Viewing Conditions 



Viewing 

Conditions 

Good - 
Fair - 
Poor- 


Thunderstorms across the nation’s midsection and southern Middle Atlantic will threaten to 
ruin fireworks displays tonight. The spotty nature of the storms in the Southeast and 
southern High Plains will prevent disruptions from being widespread. 

Cities 

High/low temperatures for the 16 hours ended at 4 
p.m. yesterday, Eastern time, and precipitation (in inches) 
for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 

Expected conditions for today and tomorrow. 


C 

F 

H 

I 

PC 

R 

Sh 


Clouds 

Fog 

Haze 

Ice 

.. Partly cloudy 

Rain 

Showers 


S Sun 

Sn Snow 

SS Snow showers 

T Thunderstorms 

Tr Trace 

W Windy 

- Not available 


N.Y.C. region 

New York City 

Bridgeport 

Caldwell 

Danbury 

Islip 

Newark 

Trenton 

White Plains 

United States 


Yesterday 

87/ 75 0 
88/ 70 0 
91/67 0 
85/ 64 0 
87/ 67 0 
91/70 0 
91/ 68 0 
87/ 67 0 
Yesterday 


Today 

84/ 69 S 
83/ 66 S 
86/ 66 S 
82/ 58 S 
82/ 63 S 
86/ 68 S 
85/ 66 PC 
82/ 63 S 
Today 


Tomorrow 

82/ 67 S 
80/ 65 S 
84/ 63 S 
81/ 59 S 
80/ 63 S 
81/ 65 S 
83/ 64 PC 
80/ 62 S 
Tomorrow 


Albany 

82/59 

0.02 

80/ 57 S 

83/63 

Albuquerque 

96/65 

0 

98/ 69 PC 

95/68 

Anchorage 

58/49 

0.15 

63/ 52 C 

69/56 

Atlanta 

87/72 

0.05 

90/ 73 T 

91/72 

Atlantic City 

82/69 

0 

77/ 67 PC 

75/67 

Austin 

99/77 

0 

98/ 76 PC 

98/75 

Baltimore 

92/70 

0 

90/ 69 PC 

85/67 

Baton Rouge 

93/74 

0 

92/ 74 PC 

92/75 

Birmingham 

90/73 

0 

90/ 73 T 

91/74 

Boise 

96/64 

0 

100/ 69 S 

99/70 

Boston 

89/66 

0 

80/ 63 S 

78/62 

Buffalo 

77/ 58 

0.05 

79/ 58 PC 

84/68 

Burlington 

77/58 

0 

76/ 58 S 

82/64 

Casper 

90/52 

0 

91/ 52 S 

95/56 

Charlotte 

86/71 

0.49 

91/ 71 T 

89/ 69 

Chattanooga 

87/72 

0.04 

87/ 71 T 

90/ 71 

Chicago 

80/62 

0.04 

84/ 66 C 

88/69 

Cincinnati 

88/67 

0 

86/ 65 T 

89/ 69 

Cleveland 

81/63 

0.12 

82/ 63 S 

86/66 

Colorado Springs 

86/57 

0 

89/ 59 PC 

90/60 

Columbus 

87/ 66 

0 

86/ 65 T 

89/ 66 

Concord, N.H. 

85/55 

0 

80/ 52 S 

83/ 55 

Dallas-Ft. Worth 

96/79 

0 

95/ 78 R 

92/78 

Denver 

91/59 

0 

92/ 60 PC 

95/65 


Little Rock 

81/70 

0.46 

87/ 71 T 

87/ 72 

Los Angeles 

80/61 

0 

82/ 64 PC 

83/66 

Louisville 

91/71 

0 

86/ 70 T 

91/75 

Memphis 

83/ 71 

0.27 

89/ 74 PC 

90/76 

Miami 

91/80 

0.07 

90/ 80 Sh 

91/80 

Milwaukee 

73/ 59 

0.08 

76/ 63 PC 

80/66 

Mpls.-St. Paul 

81/65 

0 

76/ 67 T 

85/69 

Nashville 

87/71 

0 

81/ 69 T 

89/72 

New Orleans 

91/76 

0 

91/75 PC 

91/76 

Norfolk 

92/ 76 

0 

89/ 74 PC 

84/73 

Oklahoma City 

95/ 71 

0.16 

89/ 70 R 

91/70 

Omaha 

89/71 

0 

89/ 69 T 

91/69 

Orlando 

90/ 74 

0.12 

90/ 73 T 

91/72 

Philadelphia 

92/ 72 

0 

88/ 69 PC 

86/67 

Phoenix 

108/ 87 

0 

112/ 88 S 

113/91 

Pittsburgh 

84/62 

0.04 

84/ 64 PC 

87/ 67 

Portland, Me. 

83/ 58 

0 

76/ 56 S 

79/58 

Portland, Ore. 

78/ 55 

0 

83/ 57 S 

90/60 

Providence 

89/65 

0 

83/ 60 S 

83/59 

Raleigh 

91/72 

0 

88/ 71 T 

86/71 

Reno 

99/65 

0 

97/ 65 S 

95/64 

Richmond 

94/71 

0 

89/ 71 PC 

84/71 

Rochester 

77/ 57 

0 

77/ 54 S 

82/66 

Sacramento 

90/ 58 

0 

90/ 56 S 

89/56 

Salt Lake City 

99/71 

0 

102/ 73 S 

104/ 75 

San Antonio 

98/ 77 

0 

97/ 76 PC 

97/ 75 

San Diego 

74/64 

0 

75/ 64 PC 

74/65 

San Francisco 

72/ 56 

0 

70/ 57 PC 

68/55 

San Jose 

82/ 58 

0 

79/ 58 PC 

77/ 58 

San Juan 

88/ 79 

0.10 

86/ 79 PC 

87/ 79 

Seattle 

73/ 53 

0 

78/ 54 PC 

84/57 

Sioux Falls 

82/ 67 

0 

83/ 65 T 

90/65 

Spokane 

86/ 58 

0 

89/ 62 PC 

94/66 

St. Louis 

94/73 

0 

93/ 74 PC 

88/74 

St. Thomas 

90/ 80 

0.04 

90/ 81 Sh 

91/81 

Syracuse 

75/ 56 

0.02 

77/ 55 S 

81/65 

Tampa 

90/ 79 

0 

91/ 79 T 

92/78 

Toledo 

81/60 

0.08 

81/ 59 S 

86/ 60 

Tucson 

102/ 78 

0.05 

106/ 81 S 

107/ 80 

Tulsa 

91/74 

0.15 

86/ 70 R 

90/72 

Virginia Beach 

87/ 74 

0 

84/ 72 PC 

82/72 

Washington 

94/75 

0 

92/ 74 PC 

84/73 

Wichita 

90/ 69 

0.15 

85/ 66 R 

92/68 

Wilmington, Del. 

91/70 

0 

87/ 68 PC 

86/68 


Des Moines 

Detroit 

El Paso 

Fargo 

Hartford 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jackson 

Jacksonville 

Kansas City 

Key West 

Las Vegas 

Lexington 


92/ 70 0 
83/ 59 0.04 
102/ 74 0 
83/ 62 0.04 
87/ 60 0.10 
86/ 76 0.02 
93/ 76 0 
88/ 68 0 
93/ 74 0 
92/ 74 0.12 
88/ 69 0.24 
88/81 0.06 
107/ 80 0 
89/ 68 0 


86/ 69 T 
83/ 61 S 
104/ 75 PC 
85/ 66 T 
85/ 58 S 
86/ 75 PC 
94/ 76 PC 
87/ 66 T 
92/ 74 PC 
94/ 75 T 
85/ 67 T 
89/ 81 PC 
109/ 84 S 
82/ 67 T 


86/ 68 T 
86/ 63 PC 
101/ 75 PC 
88/ 67 PC 
84/ 58 S 
86/ 75 S 
93/ 75 PC 
88/ 70 PC 
93/ 74 PC 
94/ 75 T 
85/ 66 T 
89/ 81 PC 
109/ 87 PC 
88/ 69 PC 


Africa 

Algiers 

Cairo 

Cape Town 
Dakar 

Johannesburg 

Nairobi 

Tunis 

Asia/ Pacific 

Baghdad 

Bangkok 

Beijing 

Damascus 

Hong Kong 

Jakarta 

Jerusalem 

Karachi 

Manila 

Mumbai 


Yesterday 

84/ 59 0 
104/81 0 
64/ 46 0.03 
88/ 77 0 
66/41 0 
77/ 54 Tr 
84/ 69 0 
Yesterday 
118/83 0 
93/ 77 0.65 
96/ 73 0.10 
111/72 0 
87/81 1.17 
90/ 78 0.20 
96/ 70 0 
91/ 84 0.01 
90/ 77 0.37 
89/ 80 0.23 


Today 

89/ 66 S 
102/ 76 S 
67/ 45 C 
85/ 76 PC 
64/ 42 PC 
73/ 53 C 
87/ 67 S 
Today 
120/ 92 S 
89/ 77 C 
87/ 74 T 
108/ 67 S 
88/ 80 Sh 
91/ 74 T 
93/ 70 S 
92/ 82 PC 
91/ 79 T 
87/ 80 Sh 


National Forecast 

Slightly cooler, less humid air will ex- 
pand today from the Great Lakes to the 
Northeast. The dry air should suppress 
thunderstorm activity, providing good 
viewing conditions for evening fireworks. 

Moisture is expected to linger from the 
Dakotas and Minnesota to the central 
Plains, parts of the Ohio Valley and the 
Chesapeake Bay region. This will result in 
spotty afternoon and evening thunder- 
storms, with drenching, severe storms 
most likely to occur from the central 
Plains to the southern Appalachians. 
Storms over the Southeast should be 
spotty and brief, lingering into the 
evening. 

Much of the West can expect a mainly 
dry and sunny day as heat builds over the 
interior. Very spotty storms will dot the 
Rockies in the afternoon. 


New Delhi 

95/ 79 0.25 

96/ 80 PC 

93/ 79 PC 

Riyadh 

113/86 0 

114/ 82 S 

114/ 85 S 

Seoul 

83/ 72 0.74 

88/ 73 T 

90/ 73 PC 

Shanghai 

93/ 79 0.30 

91/ 80 T 

90/ 81 T 

Singapore 

85/ 79 0.07 

87/ 77 T 

86/ 78 PC 

Sydney 

61/ 40 0 

68/ 51 PC 

67/ 48 S 

Taipei 

92/ 80 0.81 

92/ 79 PC 

92/ 80 T 

Tehran 

99/ 78 0 

100/ 76 S 

102/ 77 S 

Tokyo 

86/ 77 0.04 

86/ 75 C 

82/ 73 T 

Europe 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Amsterdam 

70/ 53 0.13 

70/ 56 PC 

73/ 58 PC 

Athens 

95/ 79 0 

87/ 71 S 

87/ 74 S 

Berlin 

72/ 50 0 

68/ 51 PC 

67/ 51 PC 

Brussels 

73/ 48 0 

73/ 56 PC 

79/ 60 PC 

Budapest 

78/ 54 0 

81/ 57 PC 

82/ 60 PC 

Copenhagen 

63/ 53 0.51 

67/ 52 T 

66/ 53 C 

Dublin 

61/ 53 0.09 

66/ 55 R 

68/ 55 C 

Edinburgh 

64/51 0.03 

57/ 50 Sh 

63/ 54 C 

Frankfurt 

79/ 54 0 

77/ 55 PC 

81/ 61 PC 


Geneva 
Helsinki 
Istanbul 
Kiev 
Lisbon 
London 
Madrid 
Moscow 
Nice 
Oslo 
Paris 
Prague 
Rome 

St. Petersburg 
Stockholm 
Vienna 


77/ 53 0.02 
63/ 53 0.18 
91/ 76 0 
75/ 56 0 
97/ 68 0 
75/ 56 0 
93/61 0 
66/ 56 0.23 
77/ 67 0 
66/ 53 0.11 
77/ 55 0 
72/ 53 0.02 
86/ 65 0 
76/51 0.02 
68/ 50 0.14 
77/ 58 0 


81/ 59 PC 
66/ 52 T 
79/ 70 C 
74/ 53 S 
86/ 63 S 
77/ 58 PC 
97/ 68 S 
68/ 51 R 
77/ 65 S 
68/ 48 PC 
79/ 59 PC 
71/ 51 PC 
85/ 65 S 
68/ 50 PC 
61/ 47 PC 
81/ 57 PC 


62 S 
60/ 48 T 
82/ 72 PC 
72/ 52 PC 
77/ 62 PC 
81/ 62 PC 
95/ 66 PC 
64/ 51 R 
78/ 67 S 
68/ 47 PC 
85/ 65 PC 
72/ 52 PC 
87/ 66 S 
65/ 54 Sh 
64/ 46 C 
84/ 59 T 


Tomorrow 

94/ 70 S 
97/ 76 S 
70/ 55 PC 
85/ 77 S 
67/ 38 S 
75/ 55 R 
92/ 70 S 
Tomorrow 
119/91 S 
88/ 77 T 
89/ 73 Sh 
105/ 66 S 
89/ 81 C 
90/ 75 PC 
88/ 70 S 
92/ 85 PC 
92/ 79 T 
87/ 79 Sh 


Warsaw 

68/ 54 

0.01 

69/ 50 T 

67/ 49 PC 

North America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Acapulco 

90/ 78 

0.60 

88/ 79 T 

89/ 79 T 

Bermuda 

84/75 

0.04 

84/ 78 Sh 

84/ 78 Sh 

Edmonton 

71/56 

0.10 

76/ 49 S 

78/ 53 S 

Guadalajara 

77/ 63 

0.23 

79/ 62 PC 

80/ 62 PC 

Havana 

89/73 

0.25 

90/ 75 PC 

90/ 74 PC 

Kingston 

91/77 

0.04 

90/ 78 T 

91/77 PC 

Martinique 

86/ 77 

0.25 

87/ 78 Sh 

87/ 76 Sh 

Mexico City 

72/ 56 

0.12 

73/ 55 PC 

72/ 53 PC 

Monterrey 

95/ 70 

0 

100/ 68 PC 

99/ 70 PC 

Montreal 

73/ 62 

0.10 

76/ 56 PC 

80/ 62 S 

Nassau 

93/ 79 

0.02 

93/ 82 PC 

93/ 82 PC 

Panama City 

87/ 73 

0.29 

87/ 73 T 

87/ 75 T 

Quebec City 

73/ 60 

0.10 

75/ 53 PC 

80/ 57 S 

Santo Domingo 

92/ 73 

0 

91/ 74 PC 

88/ 74 PC 

Toronto 

74/57 

0.05 

77/ 55 S 

78/ 59 PC 

Vancouver 

64/55 

0 

71/ 54 S 

74/ 56 S 

Winnipeg 

75/54 

0.06 

84/ 61 T 

82/ 61 PC 


South America 

Buenos Aires 

Caracas 

Lima 

Quito 

Recife 

Rio de Janeiro 


Yesterday 

64/ 50 0 
93/ 77 0.11 
71/ 62 0 
69/ 48 0.02 
81/ 72 0.17 
72/ 63 0.04 
55/ 44 Tr 


Today 

69/ 57 S 
87/ 77 PC 
72/ 61 PC 
71/ 48 PC 
82/ 73 PC 
74/ 63 PC 
50/ 32 C 


Tomorrow 

64/ 52 Sh 
88/ 78 PC 
71/61 PC 
69/ 48 R 
82/ 73 PC 
75/ 64 PC 
55/ 40 PC 


Metropolitan Forecast 

today Sunshine and clouds 

High 84. A cold front will move south, 
away from the region. Sunshine will mix 
with some clouds. A light breeze from the 
north will usher in less humid, cooler air. 

TONIGHT Mainly clear 

Low 69. High pressure will build into the 
Northeast. It will turn mainly clear 
overnight, with temperatures near normal 
for the beginning of July. 

TOMORROW Mostly sunny 

High 82. High pressure will remain in 
control, providing sunshine and a few 
patchy clouds. A sea breeze will bring 
slightly cooler air to the region, but tem- 
peratures will continue to be near normal. 

Thursday Clouds and sunshine 

As high pressure departs to the east, a 
breeze from the southeast and south will 
bring increased moisture to the region. 
Expect a mix of clouds and sunshine. 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY Humid, thunderstorms 

Friday will be humid, with clouds and 
some sunshine. Expect showers and 
thunderstorms, with a high of 83. Satur- 
day will be rather cloudy and humid, with 
showers and thunderstorms. The high will 
be 85. 


Metropolitan Almanac 

In Central Park for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 


< Record 
highs 
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Reservoir levels (New York City water supply) 

Yesterday 98% 

Est. normal 94% 
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From Montauk Point to Sandy Hook, N.J., out to 20 
nautical miles, including Long Island Sound and New York 
Harbor. 

Wind will be from the northeast, then southeast at 5-10 
knots. Waves will be 2-3 feet on the ocean and 1 foot or 
less on Long Island Sound and on New York Harbor. Vis- 
ibility will generally be unrestricted. 

High Tides 

Atlantic City 4:47 a.m 5:21 p.i 

Barnegat Inlet 4:58 a.m 5:28 p.i 

The Battery 5:37 a.m 6:08 p.m 

Beach Haven 6:15 a.m 6:49 p.i 

Bridgeport 8:44 a.m 9:02 p.i 

City Island 9:28 a.m 9:45 p.m 

Fire Island Lt 5:43 a.m 6:17 p.i 

Montauk Point 6:30 a.m 6:50 p.i 

Northport 9:09 a.m 9:24 p.m 

Port Washington 9:35 a.m 9:51 p.m 

Sandy Hook 4:57 a.m 5:31 p.i 

Shinnecock Inlet 4:45 a.m 5:14 p.m 

Stamford 8:47 a.m 9:05 p.m 

Tarrytown 7:26 a.m 7:57 p.i 

Willets Point 9:25 a.m 9:41 p.m 


Precipitation (in inches) 

Yesterday 0.00 

Record 2.80 

For the last 30 days 

Actual 4.97 

Normal 4.30 

For the last 365 days 

Actual 51.16 

Normal 49.94 

LAST 30 DAYS 

Air pressure Humidity 

High 30.02 10 a.m. High 68% 4 a.m. 

Low 29.97 4 a.m. Low 39% 3 p.m. 

Cooling Degree Days 

An index of fuel consumption that tracks how 
far the day's mean temperature rose above 65 

Yesterday 16 

So far this month 44 

So far this season (since January 1) 375 

Normal to date for the season 311 

Trends Temperature Precipitation 

Average Average 

Below | Above Below | Above 

Last 10 days 
30 days 
90 days 

365 days • • i • O 6 

Chart shows how recent temperature and precipitation 
trends compare with those of the last 30 years. 


Beach and Ocean Temperatures 



High pressure will build into the Northeast 
today. This will result in a good deal of 
sunshine along the beaches from Maine 
to New York City. The beaches farther 
south will be partly sunny as a front stalls 
over Maryland. There may be scattered 
afternoon thunderstorms across the 
Delmarva Peninsula. 
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There’s no business like this business. 

FULL TIME 

Sales Manager, The Palace Theater 

Take your passion and turn it into a position. Our jobs site offers a remarkable array of career opportunities with unprecedented reach through the 
power of The Times and Times Talent Reach, a network of over 1,300 sites. Employers have their opportunities campaigned, targeted and optimized 
across the Internet, while recruiters and job seekers benefit from automatic candidate matching, scoring and ranking. 

So save time, effort and expense by putting T Jobs to work for you. 
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Birth rates among 
American women 
have reached an 
all-time low. 


4 PHYS ED 

Why the workout 
you love is the one 
you do in the great 
outdoors. 



Knee pain? The 
treatment options 
are frustrating and 
often ineffectual. 
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A Dark Spotlight 

A college town braces for fame — and tens of thousands of solar eclipse enthusiasts. 

By NICHOLAS ST. FLEUR 

carbondale, ill. — During football season, a maroon mob gathers in Saluki Sta- 
dium as thousands of Southern Illinois University fans come to cheer their 
hometown heroes. On Aug. 21, nearly three weeks before the first game, 
crowds will again pack the stadium. But all eyes will be on the sky not the 
field. T1 By some cosmic serendipity this college town will be among the best 
places to witness the Great American Eclipse as it whisks across the contigu- 
ous United States, the first total solar eclipse to do so since 1918. *H The moon 
will block the sun and plunge everything here into an eerie darkness for 
more than two and a half minutes. The temperature will dip. Birds will hush. 

Clockwise from top left: Gary Williams, Randy Johnson, Bob Baer, Jeremy Clow, Cinnamon Smith and Jasmyn Taylor, all ready for the total eclipse. 


And a dazzling, pearly white halo will 
emerge, demanding everyone’s attention. 

Carbondale, population 26,000, will be 
host to tens of thousands of visiting skygaz- 
ers. Padma Yanamandra-Fisher, a senior 
research scientist with the Space Science 
Institute in Boulder, Colo., will be among 
them, studying the solar spectacle. 

During a visit in May, she stood near the 
football field’s 10-yard line and looked up at 
the cloudless plot of blue above the bleach- 
ers where she plans to point her telescope. 

“I feel like I’ll be lost observing and then 
forget to take the data,” she said. “It’s sup- 
posed to be such an emotional experience 

CONTINUED ON PAGE D6 



Seeking Proof of Alcohols Benefits 


A groundbreaking study of 
moderate drinking is funded in 
part by industry manufacturers. 

By RONI CARYN RABIN 

It may be the most palatable advice you will 
ever get from a doctor: Have a glass of 
wine, a beer or a cocktail every day, and you 
just might prevent a heart attack and live 
longer. 

But the mantra that moderate drinking is 
good for the heart has never been put to a 
rigorous scientific test, and new research 
has linked even modest alcohol consump- 


tion to increases in breast cancer and 
changes in the brain. That has not stopped 
the alcoholic beverage industry from pro- 
moting the alcohol-is-good-for-you mes- 
sage by supporting scientific meetings and 
nurturing budding researchers in the field. 

Now the National Institutes of Health is 
starting a $100 million clinical trial to test for 
the first time whether a drink a day really 
does prevent heart attacks. And guess who 
is picking up most of the tab? 

Five companies that are among the 
world’s largest alcoholic beverage 
manufacturers — Anheuser-Busch InBev, 
Heineken, Diageo, Pernod Ricard and 
Carlsberg — have so far pledged $67.7 mil- 


lion to a foundation that raises money for 
the National Institutes of Health, said Mar- 
garet Murray, the director of the Global Al- 
cohol Research Program at the National In- 
stitute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
which will oversee the study. 

The decision to let the alcohol industry 
pay the bulk of the cost has raised concern 
among researchers who track influence- 
peddling in science. 

“Research shows that industry-spon- 
sored research almost invariably favors the 
interests of the industry sponsor, even 
when investigators believe they are im- 
mune from such influence,” said Marion 

CONTINUED ON PAGE D3 



A Penalty for At-Home Births 

In Liberian villages, women are told to give birth 
in clinics or pay a steep price. Page 5. 
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IMITATION GAME 

This Parasitic Bird Dumps the Kids on the Neighbors 


The pin-tailed whydah is a spectacular little bird. 

Its also a parasite. And if you live near Los Angeles 
or some other parts of the United States, it could 
soon become a regular visitor to your backyard. 

An analysis by ecologists at the Graduate Center 
of the City University of New York suggests that the 
whydah may soon invade California’s Orange 
County, southern Texas, southern Florida, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica and many of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Their appearance is likely to bode ill for other 
bird species. During the mating season, a male pin- 
tailed whydah grows a plume of black feathers 
twice as long as his body. After mating, the male 
leaves to breed more, and the female lays eggs — 


in another birds nest. The host birds must work 
harder to support themselves, their own young and 
the offspring they are tricked into fostering. 

Other bird species that evolved with the whydah 
in Africa — some of which can be found here, too 
— have learned to recognize impostor whydah ba- 
bies by the spots inside their mouths, and they feed 
them less than their own chicks. 

But the whydah will switch hosts when its tricks 
stop working. After arriving in Puerto Rico in the 
1960s, for example, they learned to fool orange- 
cheeked waxbills. And in California, scaly-breasted 
munias have been seen feeding young whydahs. 

JOANNA KLEIN 


Above, a parasitic pin-tailed whydah chick, left, which closely mimics a host bird, the common waxbill, right. At left, a male in Cameroon, its native habitat. 


INVASIVE SPECIES 

Plague Is Found 
In New Mexico. Again. 

Two women in New Mexico last 
week were found to have plague, 
bringing the total number of cases 
this year in the state to three. 

All three patients — a 63-year-old 
man and the two women, ages 52 
and 62 — were treated at hospitals 
in the Santa Fe area and released 
after a few days, said Paul Rhien, a 
state health department spokes- 
man. 

Plague arrived in the United 
States around 1900 with rats on 
ships from China. The bacterium 
causing it, Yersinia pestis, soon 
jumped from fleas on urban rodents 
to fleas on rural rodents. It is now 
endemic in large swaths of the 
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western United States. 

Plague has been especially per- 
sistent in New Mexico. The disease 
was diagnosed in four people there 
in 2015, with one death. Four more 
were found to have it in 2016; all 
were successfully treated. 

LIAM STACK 


MOOD MUSIC 

Australian Cockatoos 
Drum in the Palms 
To the Rhythm of Love 

Whales and songbirds produce 
sounds resembling human music, 
and chimpanzees and crows use 
tools. But only one animal is 
known to marry these two skills. 

Male palm cockatoos in north- 
ern Australia use sticks and pods 
for rhythmic drumming, mostly 
around females, according to new 
research. The birds, right, even 
have signature cadences. 

Palm cockatoos have been 
observed drumming only in Cape 
York Peninsula, which suggests 
the habit is cultural. 

“Presumably some bright 
spark of a male stumbled across 
this behavior, females found it 
pleasing and it took off in the 
population,” said Robert Hein- 
sohn, a professor at the 
Australian National University 
and an author of the paper. 

STEPH YIN 


“You re not really an eye pathologist unless you 
have your own eye in your eye collection.” 

Dick Dubielzig, founder of Comparative Ocular Pathology Laboratory of 
Wisconsin, perhaps the largest collection of animal eyes, to N.P.R. 



CHRISTINA N. ZDENEK 


BIRTH RITES 

A Peril in Placenta 

Thousands of new mothers in the 
United States consume pills made 
from the placenta after giving 
birth, a practice said to help with 
postpartum depression, breast 
milk and energy. But capsules of 
dried placenta appear to have 
caused a bout of strep throat in an 
infant in Portland, Ore. 

The child actually suffered two 
infections: The first, researchers 
say, was transmitted from the 
mother during birth. The second, 
however, seems linked to capsules 
of dried placenta the mother was 
taking. Tests showed them to be 
contaminated. (A.p.) 
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DOWNSTREAM EFFECTS 

E.P.A. to Rescind 
Water Rule 

The Trump administration last 
week took a major legal step 
toward repealing a rule, known as 
Waters of the United States, that 
extended existing federal protec- 
tions of large bodies of water to 
smaller bodies that flow into 
them, such as rivers and wet- 
lands. 

The rule has been hailed by 
environmentalists, but farmers, 
ranchers and some developers 
oppose it as an infringement on 
their property rights. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency released a 42-page pro- 
posal to rescind the rule, the first 
step in a lengthy legal process. 

CORAL DAVENPORT 
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HONEY TRAP 


A Harm to Hives 

What’s killing the honeybees? 
The largest field study yet finds 
that exposure to a type of insecti- 


cide, called neonicotinoids, 
weakens bee colonies. 

Fields in Hungary and Britain 
were planted with canola from 
seeds treated with insecticide. 
Nearby bee hives fared worse 
through the winter, compared 
with those near untreated crops. 

But in Germany, bees near 
insecticide-treated fields didn't 
seem harmed. Hives there were 
healthier to begin with, and the 
bees ate a broad diet. 

When hives are weakened by 
disease, parasites or limited diet, 
neonicotinoids may deliver the 
final blow, the scientists con- 
cluded. Europe banned neonicoti- 
noids in 2013. (A.p.) 


ONLINE: TRILOBITES 

K Daily nuggets of science for mobile readers, nytimes.com/trilobites 
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Seeking Proof of Alcohol’s Benefits 



KARSTEN MORAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 



KAYANA SZYMCZAK FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Top, a wine tasting in Portugal. Dr. Kenneth J. Mukamal, above, will lead new research on drinking. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE D1 

Nestle, a professor of nutrition and food 
studies at New York University who is the 
author of several books on the topic, includ- 
ing “Food Politics: How the Food Industry 
Influences Nutrition and Health.” 

The international effort to study the 
benefits and risks of alcohol will recruit 
nearly 8,000 volunteers age 50 or older at 16 
sites around the world, starting at medical 
centers in the United States, Europe, Africa 
and South America. Participants will be 
randomly assigned to quit alcohol altogeth- 
er or to drink a single alcoholic beverage of 
their choice every day. The trial will follow 
them for six years to see which group — the 
moderate drinkers or the abstainers — has 
more heart attacks, strokes and deaths. The 
study organizers conceded that it would be 
a challenge to recruit volunteers, who will 
not know in advance whether they will be 
assigned to abstain or be required to drink. 
Those in the drinking group will be partly 
reimbursed for the cost of the alcohol. 

George F. Koob, the director of the alcohol 
institute, said the trial will be immune from 
industry influence and will be an unbiased 
test of whether alcohol “in moderation” pro- 
tects against heart disease. 

“This study could completely backfire on 
the alcoholic beverage industry, and they’re 
going to have to live with it,” Dr. Koob said. 
“The money from the Foundation for the 
N.I.H. has no strings attached. Whoever do- 
nates to that fund has no leverage whatso- 
ever — no contribution to the study, no input 
to the study, no say whatsoever.” 

But Dr. Koob, like many of the re- 
searchers and academic institutions play- 
ing pivotal roles in the trial, has had close 
ties to the alcoholic beverage industry. Dr. 
Koob served from 1999 to 2003 on the medi- 
cal advisory council of the Alcoholic Bever- 
age Medical Research Foundation, now 
called the Foundation for Alcohol Research, 
an industry group that also provided him re- 
search grants of up to $40,000 a year be- 
tween 1990 and 1994, said John Bowersox, a 
spokesman for the N.I.H.’s alcohol institute. 

Indeed, many of those involved in the 
study have financial links — either 
personally or through an institution — to al- 
cohol industry money. 

Harvard, the hub of the clinical trial, has a 
long relationship with the alcoholic bever- 
age industry. In 2015 the university ac- 
cepted $3.3 million from the Foundation for 
Advancing Alcohol Responsibility, a group 
founded by distillers, to establish an en- 
dowed professorship in psychiatry and be- 
havioral science. Harvard’s School of Public 
Health also came under fire in 2005 when a 
professor teamed with Anheuser-Busch to 
promote the health benefits of beer, and An- 
heuser donated $150,000 to fund schol- 
arships for doctoral students. 

One of the trial’s principal investigators, 
Dr. Eric Rimm of the Harvard T. H. Chan 
School of Public Health, has acknowledged 
through various financial disclosures that 
he has been paid to speak at conferences 
sponsored by the alcohol industry and re- 
ceived reimbursement for travel expenses. 
He said it had been at least eight or nine 
years since those events, and he has no cur- 
rent relationship with the alcoholic bever- 
age industry. 

Dr. Diederick Grobbee, another principal 
investigator, who is based in the Nether- 
lands and is in charge of clinical sites out- 
side the United States, said in a telephone 
interview that he has received research 
money from the International Life Sciences 
Institute, an industry group that supports 
scientific research. 

In Baltimore, the trial will be run by Dr. 
Mariana Lazo-Elizondo of Johns Hopkins, 
who received research grants in 2013 and 
2014 totaling $100,000 from the Alcoholic 
Beverage Medical Research Foundation. 
She declined to be interviewed. 

In Copenhagen, the lead researcher will 
be Dr. Lars Ove Dragsted, who disclosed in 
a scientific paper last year that he has con- 
ducted research at institutions that re- 
ceived industry support. He has not re- 
sponded to requests for comment. 

The Barcelona study arm will be run by 
Dr. Ramon Estruch, who in February 
helped lead a “Wine & Health” conference 
in the wine region of La Rioja, Spain, that 
was supported by the wine industry. Dr. Es- 
truch recently refused to disclose his finan- 
cial conflicts of interest to The Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol and Drugs and has not 
responded to requests for comment. 

The principal investigator of the new 
study, Dr. Kenneth J. Mukamal, a Harvard 
associate professor of medicine and a vis- 
iting scientist at the school of public health, 
said he has never received funding from the 


The study will recruit 
and follow nearly 8,000 
volunteers age 50 or 
older at 16 sites around 
the world. 

industry. Dr. Mukamal, who has published 
dozens of papers on the health benefits of 
alcohol consumption, said he was not aware 
that alcohol companies were supporting the 
trial financially. 

“This isn’t anything other than a good 
old-fashioned N.I.H. trial,” he said. “We 
have had literally no contact with anyone in 
the alcohol industry in the planning of this.” 

A spokeswoman for Pernod Ricard, one of 
the beverage firms that has pledged money 
to pay for the study, said company officials 
signed on because they were impressed by 
the ambitious scale of the trial. 

“We’ve never seen a study of such scope 
or caliber,” said Sandrine Ricard, deputy di- 
rector for corporate social responsibility for 
Pernod Ricard. She noted that the busi- 
nesses will “have no say” in the research 
and “don’t want to have any say.” “We’re 
hoping the results nevertheless are going to 
be good,” she said. “And we’re optimistic 
they will be.” 

Gemma R. Hart, vice president for com- 
munications at Anheuser-Busch, said the 
company has been investing heavily in ef- 
forts to promote responsible drinking, and 
has an interest in generating research to 
guide evidence-based approaches to chang- 
ing consumer behavior. “It’s part of our 
overall commitment to reducing the harm- 
ful use of alcohol,” Ms. Hart said. 

Though the company is helping to fund 
the trial, “Our role is limited entirely to the 
funding we provided,” Ms. Hart said. “We 
have no role in the study. We will learn the 
outcome of the study when everybody else 
does” 

Scientists first floated the hypothesis that 
moderate alcohol consumption is good for 
one’s health nearly 100 years ago, when a 
Johns Hopkins scientist published a graph 
showing that modest drinkers lived longer 
than not only heavy drinkers, but also ab- 
stainers. 

Critics of the alcohol hypothesis say mod- 
erate drinking may just be something that 
healthy people tend to do, not something 
that makes people healthy. 

Despite the heart-healthy hypothesis, 
plenty of studies have linked moderate 
drinking to more health problems. One 
study found an increased rate of atrial fi- 
brillation among moderate drinkers. And a 
2017 report on breast cancer from the Amer- 
ican Institute for Cancer Research deter- 
mined there is strong evidence tying con- 
sumption of a single serving of alcohol a day 
to an increased risk of both pre- and post- 
menopausal breast cancer. 

Proponents of the moderate alcohol hy- 
pothesis, on the other hand, pointed to alco- 
hol’s anti-clotting effects and its apparent 
ability to raise the level of so-called good 


cholesterol to help explain its benefits. 

The new trial defines moderate drinking 
as one serving a day, defined as 12 ounces of 
beer, 5 ounces of wine or 1.5 ounces of dis- 
tilled spirits. The definition is significantly 
lower than what has typically been consid- 
ered a moderate level of drinking for men, 
which has long been defined as up to two 
servings a day. Moderate drinking for wom- 
en has been defined as one serving a day. 

The recruits will be men and women 50 or 
older, all of whom either have cardiovascu- 
lar disease or are at high risk for developing 
it. Problem drinkers and individuals who 
have never consumed alcohol will be ineligi- 
ble, as will be certain women at high risk for 
breast cancer and people with certain medi- 
cal conditions. Investigators have not deter- 
mined how they will verify that participants 
are sticking to their regimens of one drink a 
day or no alcohol at all. 

The study has several limitations. Ad- 
verse events related to alcohol, including 
car accidents, major falls, heart conditions, 
alcohol abuse and new cancer diagnoses 
will be tracked, but the study is not large 
enough or long enough to detect an increase 
in breast cancer. 

And while the investigators’ goal is to re- 
cruit an equal number of men and women, 
and analyze results by gender, Dr. Mukamal 
said the trial most likely would not be able to 
detect gender differences unless they are 
pronounced. 

The lack of focus on gender differences 
related to alcohol consumption has drawn 
criticism. It is already known that women 
metabolize alcohol more slowly than men, 
and that heart disease in women is different 
than it is in men. Women respond differ- 
ently than men to many medications be- 
cause of differences in body fat, size, liver 
metabolism and kidney function. In addi- 
tion to the higher risk of breast cancer 
linked to alcohol, studies have shown wom- 
en are more susceptible than men to the 
toxic effects of alcohol on the liver for any 
given dose. 

As currently planned, the alcohol trial 
“makes the assumption that men and wom- 
en are the same biologically, and that’s not 
true,” said Dr. Anne McTiernan, a physician 
and researcher at Fred Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center in Seattle, who was one of 
the authors of the American Institute for 
Cancer Research review on breast cancer. 
“This sort of thing has been a problem in 
some N.I.H. studies for a long time.” 

Art Caplan, the director of medical ethics 
at the N.Y.U. School of Medicine, said the 
role of the industry should be disclosed 
when the results eventually are dissemi- 
nated to the public. “People will react differ- 
ently if it says the study is ‘sponsored by 
N.I.H.’ or ‘sponsored by Anheuser-Busch,’ ” 
he said. 

The concern, he said, is that any findings 
supporting the benefits of alcohol could eas- 
ily be misinterpreted. “If there is some 
health benefit for people over 50 from one 
drink a day, many people will just hear that 
alcohol is good for you, and some will say, ‘ I 
can drink all the beer I want,’ ” he said. 
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Plague Vaccine Test Spares Some Prairie Dogs 


Prairie dogs with a taste for 
peanut butter, scientists re- 
ported recently, can now be 
vaccinated against plague — 
the Black Death that killed 
much of Europe centuries ago. 

Plague, which arrived in the 
United States through San 
Francisco in 1900, has persisted 
in rodents in the American 
Southwest. Their fleas may 
carry the Yersinia pestis bac- 
terium, which causes the ill- 
ness, and the parasites some- 
times bite pets and humans. 

Last week, New Mexico 
reported its third human case of 
plague this year. (The once- 
unstoppable disease can be 
cured with antibiotics if it’s 
caught early.) 

Wildlife officers sometimes 
try to control plague among 
prairie dogs by dusting their 
colonies with insecticides. But 
that is labor intensive, and 
pesticide resistance in some 
fleas has been reported. 

Over the course of a three- 
year study described in the 
journal EcoHealth, scientists 
from the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, working with fed- 
eral, state and tribal park 
rangers in seven states, distrib- 
uted baits — all of which were 
bright red, the size of a large 
sugar cube and peanut-butter 
flavored — in 58 prairie dog 
colonies scattered around the 
Rocky Mountains and the High 
Plains. 

Some contained a vaccine 


invented at the University of 
Wisconsin — Madison, and 
some contained a placebo. In 
later plague outbreaks, which 
occur cyclically, no colony was 
completely spared, but dogs in 
vaccinated colonies were nearly 
twice as likely to survive, the 
scientists found. 

The vaccine is now a candi- 
date to join others used in wild 
populations. Meat-flavored 
rabies-vaccine baits have been 
given to foxes and other carni- 
vores in Europe and North 
America. Vaccines against 
swine fever in wild boar, Lyme 
disease in rodents and tubercu- 
losis in badgers are under de- 
velopment. 

If they could read the field 
studies, however, the prairie 
dogs might not feel undiluted 
gratitude. Part of the reason 
federal scientists developed the 
vaccine was to save the endan- 
gered black-footed ferret. 
Prairie dogs are considered 
vital to ferret survival — be- 
cause they are its favorite prey. 
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Prairie dogs in New Mexico. 


Q&A The Science Behind 'Sticky’ Ice 

Q. Why is ice sticky? 

A. Ice is sticky, but only to certain 
kinds of surfaces at certain tem- 
peratures. What really happens is 
that conditions are just right for a 
shared ice layer to form between 
the two surfaces and link them. 

A warm, damp tongue or slightly 
sweaty finger may stick readily to 
an ice cube as the warmth tempo- 
rarily melts ice at its surface; once 
the warmth has dissipated, the 
water quickly refreezes, creating 
an icy link. If a cold, dry object 
touches the same ice cube, there is no melting and no adhesion. 

Most of the time, however, ice is slippery, as ice skaters and Antarc- 
tic penguins demonstrate. The slipperiness of ice has a more complex 
explanation or combination of explanations. 

It was long believed that pressure melting and frictional heating in 
some combination released liquid water at the surface of the ice, so 
that sharp or even smooth objects could glide across. 

More recent research has also focused on the idea that a permanent 
liquid-like layer lies atop the ice, even at temperatures far below the 
freezing point. 

And 2014 research published in the journal PCCP, Physical Chemistry 
Chemical Physics, suggests that a common supersolid skin, both elas- 
tic and temperature stable, covers both water and ice, and is responsi- 
ble for its slipperiness, question@nytimes.com 
C. CLAIBORNE RAY 
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MILLION 

In 2016, the fertility rate in the 
United States was the lowest it has 
ever been. 

There were 62 births per 1,000 
women aged 15 to 44, down 1 percent from 2015. There were 3,941,109 
babies born in 2016. 

In an analysis issued by the National Center for Health Statistics, 
researchers report that birthrates declined to record lows in all groups 
under age 30. Among women ages 20 to 24, the decline was 4 percent. 
For women 25 to 29, the rate fell 2 percent. 

The decrease in the birthrate among teenagers — 9 percent from 
2015 to 2016 — continues a long-term decline: 67 percent since 1991. 

“The decline in teens is across the board,” said the lead author, 

Brady E. Hamilton, a statistician and demographer with the center. 
“Younger teens, older teens, and across all racial and ethnic groups.” 

The present overall fertility rate puts the United States population 
below replacement level, but that does not mean the population is 
declining. 

“Yes, it’s below replacement level, but not dramatically so,” Dr. 

Brady said. “We have a high level of influx of immigrants that compen- 
sates for it.” 

Fertility increased among older women. The birthrate for women 
ages 30 to 34 rose by 1 percent over the 2015 rate, and the rate for wom- 
en ages 35 to 39 went up by 2 percent, the highest rate in that age 
group since 1962. 

Women ages 40 to 44 also had more babies, up 4 percent from 2015. 
The rate for women 45 to 49 increased to 0.9 births per thousand from 
0.8 in 2015. 

The birthrate among unmarried women went down, to 42.1 per 1,000 
from 43.5 in 2015, a drop of 3 percent and the eighth consecutive year of 
decline since the peak of 51.8 in 2007 and 2008. 

The preterm birthrate — babies born before 37 weeks of gestation — 
increased to 9.84 percent from 9.63 percent in 2015. This is the second 
year in a row of increases in preterm birth after a decline of 8 percent 
from 2007 to 2014. 

The highest rate of preterm birth was among non-Hispanic blacks, at 
13.75 percent, and lowest among Asians, at 8.63 percent. 

In 2016, 31.9 percent of births were by cesarean section, compared 
with 32 percent in 2015. 

NICHOLAS BAKALAR 
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Is it possible to have a 
healthy vegetarian or 
vegan pregnancy? 

“The short answer is yes, abso- 
lutely,” said Dr. Shannon M. Clark, 
a spokeswoman for the American 
College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists. “You can still get 
all the nutrients you need, but you 
can’t be cavalier.” 

There have not been any ran- 
domized-controlled trials, the gold 
standard to prove cause and 
effect, that looked at the effects of 
a vegetarian or vegan diet on 
pregnancy. However, a 2015 re- 
view of 22 observational studies 
on vegan and vegetarian preg- 
nancies discovered no increase in 
major birth defects or other seri- 
ous problems in offspring or 
mothers. The review, published in 
BJOG, an international journal of 
obstetrics and gynecology, includ- 
ed only healthy women. The 
authors said more research is 
needed to determine whether 
expecting women who have cer- 
tain health conditions can safely 
continue a plant-based diet. 

In its position paper on vege- 
tarian diets, the Academy of 
Nutrition and Dietetics, the na- 
tion’s largest organization of 
dietitians, said a plant-based diet 
is healthful and nutritionally 
adequate for pregnant women, as 
long as there’s appropriate plan- 
ning, since pregnant women who 
don’t eat meat may be at risk for 
deficiencies in certain nutrients, 
especially iron and vitamin B12. 

Iron is crucial because women 
build up blood volume during 
pregnancy, and deficiencies can 
lead to anemia, which “increases 
the risk of having a low birth- 
weight baby, and increases the 
risk of preterm labor and deliv- 
ery,” explained Dr. Clark, a ma- 
ternal-fetal medicine specialist at 
the University of Texas Medical 
Branch in Galveston. 

So during pregnancy, 
vegetarians and vegans should 
take special care to eat plenty of 
iron-rich foods, like dried beans 
and peas and fortified cereals. 
Because the iron in plant-based 
foods is not as easily taken up by 
the body as the iron from meat, 
you should “cook them, soak 


them” or eat them with foods high 
in vitamin C to increase absorp- 
tion, said Susan Levin, the direc- 
tor of nutrition education for the 
Physicians Committee for Re- 
sponsible Medicine, an advocacy 
group that promotes a plant- 
based diet. Prune juice is also 
high in iron. 

B vitamins, including vitamin 
B12 and folic acid, are also critical 
in pregnancy. Vitamin B12 is not 
found in plants, but it’s in tofu, 
soy milk, some cereals and nutri- 
tional yeast, which some vegans 
eat as a cheese substitute. Folic 
acid prevents neural tube defects 
to the spine and brain, which 
occur in the first month of preg- 
nancy, so the United States Pre- 
ventive Services Task Force 
recommends that any woman of 
childbearing age take a daily 
supplement containing at least 
400 micrograms of folic acid daily. 

A plant-based diet may even 
have upsides. A vegetarian diet in 
the first trimester was linked to a 
lower risk of excessive gesta- 
tional weight gain, and “maternal 
diets high in plant foods may 
reduce risk of complications, 
including gestational diabetes” 
Ms. Levin said. 

Still, pregnancy can throw 
curve balls. When Dr. Clark dis- 
covered she was carrying twins, 
she was transitioning to a vegan 
diet after a year of vegetarianism 
but almost immediately experi- 
enced severe nausea and gastro- 
esophageal reflux and lost her 
appetite. 

“I broke my vegetarian diet 
because I needed my babies to 
grow,” she said. “Being under- 
weight can be just as detrimental 
to a pregnancy as being over- 
weight.” 

CATHERINE SAINT LOUIS 
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CANCER 

Finding Breast Cancer Earlier 


More breast cancers 
have been found at 
earlier — and poten- 
tially more treatable — 
stages since the implementation 
of the Affordable Care Act. 

Using a nationwide database 
that includes about 70 percent of 
all newly diagnosed cancers in 
the United States, researchers 
studied breast cancer diagnoses 
in 211,028 women ages 50 to 74 
diagnosed from 2007 to 2009, 
before the implementation of the 
Affordable Care Act, or Oba- 
macare. They compared these 
with 259,437 diagnoses from 2011 
to 2013, when, under a provision 
of the act, neither private insur- 
ance companies nor Medicare 
could charge co-payments for 
mammography screening. 

About 85 percent of the women 
were white, 10 percent black and 4 
percent Latina. Both before and 


after Obamacare, minority wom- 
en were more likely than white 
women to be given diagnoses at a 
younger age and at a later stage. 

The study, in Cancer Epidemiol- 
ogy, adjusted for other variables 
and found that after Obamacare, 
the percentage of cancers diag- 
nosed at the earliest stage in- 
creased by 3.2 percent for white 
women, 4.0 percent for blacks and 
4.1 percent for Latinas. 

“The same woman who pre- 
A.C.A. would have been diag- 
nosed at Stage 2 was diagnosed at 
Stage 1 after A.C.A.,” said the lead 
author, Abigail Silva, an assistant 
professor of epidemiology at the 
Loyola University Stritch School 
of Medicine in Chicago. “The 
A.C.A. had the potential to im- 
prove public health, and there’s 
more and more evidence coming 
out each day to show that it is 
doing that.” 



HEART 

Noise and Blood Pressure 


Airport noise could 
raise the risk for high 
blood pressure, a new 
study suggests. 

Greek researchers studied 420 
people living near Athens Inter- 
national Airport, where an aver- 
age of 600 airplanes take off and 
land every day. Maps made dur- 
ing construction of the airport 
divided the surrounding area by 
noise level: less than 50 decibels, 
50 to 60 decibels (60 decibels is 
about the noise level of a room 
air-conditioner), and more than 
60 decibels, so researchers could 
track noise exposure precisely. 

About two-thirds of the 
residents lived in the areas that 
regularly experienced noise at the 
50- to 60-decibel level, and almost 
half of them had high blood pres- 
sure when the study began. Over 
the next 10 years, there were 71 


(k 


newly diagnosed cases of hyper- 
tension. 

The study, in Occupational and 
Environmental Medicine, found 
that for each 10-decibel increase 
in noise at night, the risk of devel- 
oping hypertension more than 
doubled. Cardiac arrhythmia was 
also associated with nighttime 
exposure. 

There was no significant link to 
stroke, diabetes or how annoyed 
someone felt about the noise. The 
researchers controlled for age, 
sex, body mass index, smoking, 
exercise and other factors that 
affect blood pressure. 

The lead author, Klea Kat- 
souyanni, a professor of biostatis- 
tics and epidemiology at the 
University of Athens, said that 
this is one of the first studies 
showing that outdoor noise may 
be bad for cardiovascular health. 


Nothing Like the Great Outdoors 


Long walks can improve 
moods, but the benefits may 
be greatest if you’re outside. 

long walks can improve moods and re- 
duce anxiety, but the benefits may be great- 
est if the walks take place outdoors rather 
than in a gym, according to a new study by 
researchers in Austria. And while the Alps 
may be a particularly fine place to hike, a 
vigorous walk in the woods or paths near 
home may provide the mental boost we 
need to keep us moving. 

We all know, by now, that for optimal 
health, we need to move. But research and 
anecdotal experience indicate that people 
rarely exercise if they do not enjoy it. Work- 
outs, for many, are something like pos- 
sessions: If they don’t spark joy, they tend 
to be discarded. 

Many different aspects of exercise are 
thought to affect how much we like working 
out. But in general, most experts agree that 
a workout’s intensity and duration have the 
greatest influence on our feelings about it. 

In recent years, many scientists and 
other experts have focused their attention 
on short, intense workouts, typically called 
high-intensity interval training, because 
the duration is so slight, lessening the likeli- 
hood that people will be too busy to exer- 
cise. But while many people who take up 
high-intensity interval training report be- 
ing pleased by the workouts’ brevity, they 
often also say that the intensity is not fun for 
them, which, over the long term, could dis- 
courage them from continuing. 

So for the new study, published last 
month in the journal PLOS One, re- 
searchers at the University of Innsbruck in 
Austria and other institutions investigated 
whether flipping a workout’s focus and em- 
phasizing its length while playing down its 
intensity might increase people’s enjoy- 
ment and, potentially, participation. 

In other words, the researchers won- 
dered whether long, relatively gentle walks 
would make people happy and, if so, 
whether some types of walks would be 
more pleasurable than others. 

To find out, they first recruited about 40 
healthy men and women from in and 
around Innsbruck and asked them to com- 
plete a series of detailed questionnaires 
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about their moods and level of anxiety, both 
at that moment and in general. 

Then they asked each volunteer to com- 
plete several prolonged workouts. 

One of these involved hiking in the moun- 
tains above the town of Innsbruck with a 
guide. Before they started, the volunteers 
repeated the mood tests. Then they walked 
in groups of three or four along a popular 
mountain trail that climbs sinuously and 
persistently. The volunteers wore heart rate 
monitors and were told to move at a brisk 
but not punishing pace, so that they were 
breathing rapidly but could converse with 
one another. 

Midway through the hike, they stopped at 
a hut and told researchers how strenuous 
the walking had felt, on a scale of 1 to 20, be- 
fore descending and repeating the ques- 
tionnaires about their moods. 

The entire walk lasted about three hours. 

On a separate day, each volunteer com- 
pleted virtually the same workout on a 
treadmill at a gym in Innsbruck. The ma- 
chines’ inclines were set to simulate the up- 
hill hike for the first half of the workout, with 
flat walking after that (since the machines 
could not be set for negative altitude gain). 
Volunteers walked next to one another and 
were encouraged to chat. They all also com- 


pleted the estimations of effort and mood. 

Then on a final day as a control session, 
they all sat for about three hours in a com- 
munal room at the university equipped with 
computers, magazines and couches, where 
they could surf or talk and, before and after, 
assess their moods. 

At the end, the scientists compared their 
mood scores and other assessments. 

The mountain hiking turned out to have 
been, objectively, the most strenuous of the 
workouts. Although the altitude gains dur- 
ing the indoor and outdoor walking had 
been comparable, people’s heart rates had 
risen higher during the mountain hike. 

But, interestingly, almost all the 
participants reported that the outdoor ef- 
fort had felt less strenuous to them than 
their time on the treadmill. 

And their mood scores were much higher 
after the outdoor hike than the treadmill 
workout, indicating that they had enjoyed 
that workout more than being in the gym. 

On the other hand, the long walk in the 
gym had left them almost uniformly happi- 
er and more relaxed than after sitting and 
using a computer or chatting for several 
hours. 

In essence, walking had been “more plea- 
surable” than not walking, even though the 
walks’ duration had been long, said Martin 
Niedermeier, a professor of sport science at 
the University of Innsbruck who led the 
study. 

But walking outside in the serene, 
shadowed beauty of the mountains pro- 
vided additive benefits for mood, he said, 
suggesting that people might be more likely 
to continue with a walking program on 
paths and trails than treadmills. 

These results could have particular reso- 
nance for people who have tried brief, in- 
tense workouts and disliked them. Long, 
brisk walks might turn out to be more ap- 
pealing, he said. 

But of course, this study looked only at a 
single instance of each workout; it did not 
follow people to see if they would voluntari- 
ly keep walking or measure the extent to 
which the prolonged walks affected their 
health and fitness. 

It also cannot tell us how to carve out the 
time for a prolonged hike, although summer 
days are long, weekend hours are plentiful 
and, for most of us, parks if not peaks are 
nearby. 


Gut Check: What Made You Sick? 
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Finding clues to the source 
of a stomach bug may help 
to reduce future risk. 

By KATE MURPHY 

It happens like a bolt out of the blue. One 
minute you’re fine, and the next you begin 
to sweat as crippling cramps move wave- 
like through your belly. You vomit or have 
diarrhea, or both, fearing you won’t live to 
see another day. 

And then it goes away. You’re back to 
your old self, maybe after a day or two of 
binge- watching Netflix and chasing dry 
crackers with ginger ale. 

The Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention estimates this scenario, known as 
an “acute gastrointestinal event,” happens 
to all of us at least once a year. The bouts, 
while extremely unpleasant, usually don’t 
occasion a trip to the doctor or require any 
medication — only hydration. 

But they tend to make us spin our gears 
trying to pinpoint what made us so miser- 
able. While it’s hard to know for sure, there 
are clues that might help you determine the 
source and reduce your risk. 

“People tend to blame the last thing they 
ate, but it’s probably the thing before the 
last thing they ate,” said Dr. Deborah Fisher, 
a gastroenterologist and associate profes- 
sor at Duke University School of Medicine. 

It takes the stomach around four to six 
hours to empty a full meal, and then the 
small intestine takes about six to eight 
hours to squeeze out all the nutrients and 
empty into the colon. The remains linger 
there for another one to three days, fer- 
menting and being formed into what ulti- 
mately is flushed down the toilet. So-called 
bowel transit time varies significantly from 
person to person, but gastroenterologists 
said you can find out what’s normal for you 
by eating corn and noting when the indi- 
gestible kernels appear in your stool. 

Gross, perhaps, but with that baseline, 


the next time you get sick, you’ll be better 
able to estimate when you might have eaten 
the offending meal. For example, if you 
throw up something and don’t have diar- 
rhea or roiling further down, it could be that 
what made you ill was something you ate 
within the last four to six hours. If you wake 
up in the middle of the night with cramps 
and diarrhea, it’s more likely something you 
consumed a good 18 to 48 hours earlier, de- 
pending on the results of your corn test. 

Most food-borne illnesses are caused by 
viruses or bacteria, such as norovirus, 
Staphylococcus aureus, Campylobacter, 
salmonella, E. coli and Bacillus cereus. 

So in addition to figuring out the correct 
time frame of consumption, also consider 
what foods are more likely to be contami- 
nated. Items cited by the C.D.C. and fre- 
quently on the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s food recall list include leafy greens, 
culinary herbs, melons with textured sur- 
faces like cantaloupe, fresh tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, jalapeno peppers, nut butters, 
shellfish, frozen peas, cheese and ice cream. 
Also suspicious are foods left out for hours, 
like the classic potato salad at the family 
picnic or fried rice at a Chinese buffet. 

Restaurant food tends to be riskier in 
general not only because more hands are in- 
volved in the preparation but also because 
the ingredients are ordered in bulk. “A fast- 
food hamburger could have meat from a 
hundred different cows,” said Dr. Fisher, 
and it takes only one with a pathogen to 
make you sick. 

Similarly suspect are freshly made juices 
and smoothies which are extracted from 
pounds and pounds of produce. Just one 
speck of contaminated dirt in your detox 
drink could upend your gut. And think of all 
the hands that touched the produce from 
the time it was picked to when it was 
chopped and crammed into the Vitamix. 

Let’s not forget about germs on your own 
hands if you’re not diligent about washing 
them with soap and water (hand sanitizers 
don’t kill all of the bugs that make your 


stomach sick). Did you eat or otherwise put 
your fingers in your mouth after gripping 
the pole on the subway or after throwing a 
slobbery ball for your dog? Did you put your 
mobile phone down on the table at a coffee 
shop — or on top of the toilet-paper dispens- 
er in a public restroom — and then put it up 
to your mouth to take a call? Germs that 
make it into your digestive tract don’t al- 
ways come from food. 

And sometimes your gut distress isn’t 
caused by a germ at all. It could be an over- 
dose of fermentable oligosaccharides, 
disaccharides, monosaccharides and poly- 
ols, known in public health circles as 
Fodmaps. These are essentially carbohy- 
drates that, eaten in excess, are not well ab- 
sorbed in the small intestine and then make 
their way into your colon to cause all kinds 
of trouble. They include myriad things 
we’re encouraged to eat including broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, radicchio, asparagus, avo- 
cados, mushrooms, peaches, whole grains 
and legumes. 

“You could always eat a lot of salad,” said 
Dr. Scott Gabbard, a gastroenterologist at 
the Cleveland Clinic, “but on that certain 
day, that certain combination of fruits and 
vegetables in your salad was just high 
enough in Fodmaps that it overrode your 
system’s capability to absorb those carbo- 
hydrates and you ended up with something 
almost like a purging.” 

Drugs are also a common source of acute 
gastrointestinal events. Dr. Fisher told the 
story of an otherwise healthy and active pa- 
tient who had bouts of GI distress every few 
months or so. After many tests came back 
negative, she finally determined it was the 
ACE inhibitor the patient was taking to con- 
trol his blood pressure at fault. 

“A side effect of the drug is that it causes 
swelling in the intestines so he would get 
these temporary, partial obstructions,” Dr. 
Fisher said. 

Medications used to treat depression, al- 
lergies and gastrointestinal reflux can also 
make you more vulnerable to intense, short 
attacks of vomiting or diarrhea, or both. 
Recreational drugs could also be the culprit. 
“We’re starting to see more cyclic vomiting 
syndrome called cannabis hyperemesis be- 
cause THC content of marijuana now is so 
high,” said Dr. Gabbard, referring to the 
psychoactive component of marijuana. 

Finally, there’s stress. What’s going on in 
your head has an enormous effect on your 
gut and vice versa. “The human brain and 
nervous system is very intimately mixed 
with another nervous system that is 
present in the walls of the intestine,” said 
Dr. Santhi Swaroop Vege, a gastroenterolo- 
gist at the Mayo Clinic. 

So instead of something that you ate, it 
could be you’ve swallowed your fear, anxi- 
ety, anger or sadness and it’s wreaking hav- 
oc on the nerves, chemical secretions and 
microbiota that keep your bowels operating 
smoothly. It’s not uncommon for acute 
gastrointestinal events to cease or become 
less frequent after a patient quits a bad job 
or leaves a bad relationship. That’s why, 
when making a difficult decision, you might 
just want to trust your gut. 
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PERSONAL HEALTH | JANE E. BRODY 


What I Wish I’d Known About My Knees 


For certain injuries, theres 
little evidence that arthroscopy 
or steroids can help. 


many of the procedures people undergo to 
counter chronic knee pain in the hopes of 
avoiding a knee replacement have limited 
or no evidence to support them. Some en- 
rich the pockets of medical practitioners 
while rarely benefiting patients for more 
than a few months. 

I wish I had known that before I had suc- 
cumbed to wishful thinking and tried them 
all. 

After 10 years of jogging, decades of sin- 
gles tennis and three ski injuries, my 50- 
plus-year-old left knee emitted clear signals 
that it was in trouble. I could still swim and 
ride a bike, but when walking became 
painful, I consulted an orthopedist who rec- 
ommended arthroscopic surgery. 

The operation, done with tiny incisions 
through a scope, revealed a shredded me- 
niscus, the cartilage-like disc that acts like a 
cushion between the bones of the knee joint. 
The surgeon cleaned up the mess, I did the 
requisite postoperative physical therapy, 
then returned to playing tennis, walking, 
cycling and swimming. 

Fast forward several years until increas- 
ing pain forced me off the court and X-rays 
revealed bone-on-bone arthritis in both 
knees. A sports medicine specialist sug- 
gested a series of injections of a gel-like sub- 
stance, hyaluronic acid, meant to lubricate 
the joint and act as a shock absorber. The 
painful, costly injections were said to re- 
lieve knee pain in two-thirds of patients. 
Alas, I was in the third that didn’t benefit. 

With walking now painful and my quality 
of life diminished, I finally had both knees 
replaced, which has enabled me to walk, cy- 
cle, swim and climb for the last 13 years. 

Serious questions are now being raised 
about the benefits of the arthroscopic 
procedures that millions of people endure in 
hopes of delaying, if not avoiding, total knee 
replacements. 

The latest challenge, published in May in 
BMJ by an expert panel that systematically 
reviewed 12 well-designed trials and 13 ob- 
servational studies, concluded that arthro- 
scopic surgery for degenerative knee ar- 
thritis and meniscal tears resulted in no 
lasting pain relief or improved function. 

Three months after the procedure, fewer 
than 15 percent of patients experienced at 
best “a small or very small improvement in 
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pain and function,” effects that disappeared 
completely within a year. 

As with all invasive procedures, the 
surgery is not without risks, infection being 
the most common, though not the only, com- 
plication. 

Furthermore, the panel added, “Most pa- 
tients will experience an important im- 
provement in pain and function without ar- 
throscopy.” 

That, in fact, was the experience of a 
friend who, at about age 70 and an avid ten- 
nis player, consulted the same surgeon who 
had operated on my knee years earlier. My 
friend was told he had a torn meniscus that 
could be repaired arthroscopically, but he 
chose not to have the procedure. Instead, af- 
ter several weeks of physical therapy, the 
pain had subsided, he returned to the court 
and has been playing without a recurrence 
for at least eight years. 

“Arthroscopic surgery has a role, but not 
for arthritis and meniscal tears,” Dr. Reed 
A.C. Siemieniuk, a methodologist at Mc- 
Master University in Hamilton, Ontario, 
and chairman of the panel, said in an inter- 


“Arthroscopic surgery 
has a role, but not for 
arthritis and meniscal 
tears.” 

DR. REED A.C. SIEMIENIUK 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


view. “It became popular before there were 
studies to show that it works, and we now 
have high-quality evidence showing that it 
doesn’t work.” 

Arthroscopic surgery can sometimes be 
useful, he said, citing as examples people 
with traumatic injuries and young athletes 
with sports injuries. My son Erik is a case in 
point. When he was 23, Erik was playing 
basketball when he sustained a rupture of 
the anterior cruciate ligament in one knee 
that was successfully repaired ar- 
throscopically. He’s been playing tennis and 
basketball on that knee without pain for the 
last 24 years. 

The panel noted that about one-quarter of 
people older than 50 experience knee pain 
from degenerative knee disease, a percent- 
age that rises with age. Arthroscopic 
procedures for this condition “cost more 
than $3 billion per year in the United States 
alone,” the report stated, suggesting that it 
was a near-complete waste of money. 

Other common interventions include 
steroid injections into the knee. These can 
reduce painful inflammation, but if used re- 


peatedly, steroids can speed the develop- 
ment of arthritis in the joint. A study pub- 
lished in May in JAMA by researchers at 
Tufts Medical Center found that the injec- 
tion of a corticosteroid every three months 
over two years resulted in greater loss of 
knee cartilage and no significant difference 
in knee pain compared to patients who re- 
ceived a placebo injection. 

The value of the other procedure I had, 
injections of hyaluronic acid (Synvisc and 
Monovisc are common brands), has some- 
what better research support for patients 
with knee pain. One large study, published 
last year in PLOS One, included more than 
50,000 patients treated with one or more 
courses of these injections and compared 
them to more than 131,000 patients who had 
no injections. 

For those who underwent five or more 
courses, the injections delayed the average 
time to a total knee replacement by 3.6 
years, whereas those who had only one 
course averaged 1.4 years until knee re- 
placement, and those who had no injections 
had their knees replaced after an average of 
114 days. 

Dr. Siemieniuk conceded that treatment 
for degenerative knee arthritis can be “frus- 
trating for both doctors and patients” be- 
cause there is no clear answer as to what 
will help which patients. 

Until there is better evidence, he sug- 
gested the following approaches that are 
known to help keep many patients out of the 
operating room. 

• If you are overweight, lose weight. The 
more you weigh, the more pressure on your 
knees with every step and the more they 
are likely to hurt when walking or climbing 
stairs. 

• Pay attention to the activities that ag- 
gravate knee pain and try to avoid those 
that are not essential, like squatting or sit- 
ting too long in one place. 

• If the pain is bad enough, take an over- 
the-counter pain reliever like acetamino- 
phen (Tylenol and others) or an NSAID 
(nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drug) like 
ibuprofen or naproxen. 

• Probably most helpful of all, undergo 
one or more cycles of physical therapy ad- 
ministered by a licensed therapist, perhaps 
one who specializes in knee pain. Be sure to 
do the recommended exercises at home and 
continue to do them indefinitely lest their 
benefits dissipate. 

• Consider consulting an occupational 
therapist who can teach you how to modify 
your activities to minimize knee discomfort. 


In Liberia, Requiring Births in Health Centers 


A local practice hopes to 
reduce maternal deaths by 
penalizing home births. 


By ANERI PATTANI 

ganta, Liberia — Evelyn Dolo saved a 
teenage girl’s life, but not out of good will 
alone, she admits. 

A traditional birth attendant for more 
than 15 years in the small Liberian village of 
Zahmboyee, Ms. Dolo was summoned one 
night to help the teenage girl deliver her 
baby. Ms. Dolo rushed the girl to the nearest 
hospital, about 25 miles away, where she 
was immediately taken into surgery. 

A cesarean section saved both her and 
her baby’s life, said Zlangbah Dahn, head of 
obstetrics and gynecology at Ganta United 
Methodist Hospital. 

Ms. Dolo’s objectives in the case were 
twofold: She was racing to save the girl’s 
life, but she was also compelled to rush to 
the hospital under the rules of her village. 
Rather than deliver women’s babies at 
home, birth attendants in many villages are 
required to bring pregnant women to health 
centers or face penalties. In Ms. Dolo’s vil- 
lage, failure to comply would have meant a 
payment to the town elders of 5,000 Li- 
berian dollars (about $50), a gallon of palm 
oil and a tub of cooked rice. 

The local policy essentially forces women 
to give birth in health centers by 
threatening financial penalties — a practice 
aimed at curbing maternal deaths. In 
Liberia, 725 women die for every 100,000 
live births — among the highest rates of ma- 
ternal mortality in the world. 

The practice is not a national policy regu- 
lated by the Ministry of Health, although 
the Liberian government does encourage 
women to give birth in health facilities as 
part of its push to lower maternal deaths in 
childbirth. Instead, it varies from one com- 
munity to the next. In some villages, the fine 
is much lower or offenders must pay in cat- 
tle. In others, the nearest health clinic levies 
the fine rather than the town leaders. 

Local clinicians say they are seeing more 
women deliver in hospitals as a result. “It’s 
working,” Ms. Dahn said. “Home births still 
happen in the village, but more birth 
attendants are bringing women here.” 

But American experts fear the practice 
might deter those who deliver at home from 
visiting a hospital or a clinic for other health 
care. It is also unclear if the practice ac- 
tually saves more mothers’ lives. 

“This is a very complex issue and some- 
thing like a penalty is a blunt instrument,” 
said Lynn Freedman, the director of Colum- 
bia University’s Averting Maternal Death 
and Disability program. “I don’t think it gets 
countries or their populations where they 
want to be.” 

Coercive measures can set up negative 
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associations with the health care system, 
she explained. It could make mothers who 
deliver at home reluctant to bring their chil- 
dren to clinics for vaccines or other care, 
fearful that they might be treated as 
delinquents who broke the rules. 

The idea of using fines to enforce certain 
maternal health behaviors is not a new con- 
cept, but it is fairly rare. Punitive measures 
to get women to deliver in hospitals have 
also cropped up in villages in Zambia, Tan- 
zania, Malawi and the Philippines, Ms. 
Freedman said. 

Other countries, including Nepal, Cambo- 
dia and India, have incentive programs 
rather than coercive measures. In India, 
where the government gives women cash to 
deliver in a hospital or a clinic, institutional 
deliveries increased to 49 percent in 2010 
from 20 percent in 2005. 

The goal of these programs is twofold: to 
ensure a woman has easier and quicker ac- 
cess to a C-section if she needs it, but also 
for her to be assisted by a trained midwife 
rather than a traditional birth attendant. 

While traditional birth attendants have 
historically played an important role in sup- 
porting pregnant women in rural areas, 
they may be untrained and may sometimes 
follow dangerous practices. In Liberia, 
some birth attendants will roll a pestle on 
the mother’s stomach to try to push the 
baby out, said Eunice Josiah, a registered 
midwife at a health clinic in Boegeezay. The 
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Eunice Josiah, a registered 
midwife at Boegeezay Clinic 
in Liberia, listening to a 
fetal heartbeat. Local 
policies in Liberia impose 
financial penalties if women 
don’t give birth in health 
centers in an attempt to 
lower the country’s 
maternal mortality rate. 


practice can rupture the woman’s uterus, 
endangering the lives of both the mother 
and child. 

Another problem is that birth attendants 
do not have the surgical tools that a health 
center can provide. For example, if a wom- 
an is in obstructed labor, where the baby 
cannot exit the uterus, a birth attendant 
cannot perform a C-section. By the time the 
woman reaches a hospital, it is often too 
late. 

That was the case for a woman from a ru- 


in Liberia, 725 women 
die for every 100,000 
live births. 


ral village called Yarnee. She had gone into 
labor on a Friday and continued laboring at 
home for three days before someone sug- 
gested she needed to go to a hospital, said 
Dr. Mamady Conde, the only full-time prac- 
ticing physician in that county. That was 
when she and her brother began the nearly 
two hour walk through narrow footpaths in 
the forest, followed by an hour and half ca- 
noe ride to Cestos, the city where the near- 
est hospital was. By the time the canoe 
reached the shore, the woman had died, Dr. 
Conde said. 

Dr. Jeffrey Smith, an obstetric gynecolo- 
gist who is the vice president for technical 
leadership at Jhpiego, a nonprofit health or- 
ganization at Johns Hopkins University, 
said women and their babies who arrive at a 
clinic can get better access to ambulances 
that can take them to the nearest surgical 
center. 

“You have a minute, maybe three min- 
utes, to resuscitate that baby if it’s not 
breathing at birth,” he said. “Being in a facil- 
ity reduces the critical response time if 
there is an emergency.” 

But these theoretical benefits do not al- 
ways translate to the field. In India, facility 
deliveries spiked after the cash incentive 
program, but there was no meaningful dif- 
ference in maternal mortality rates. 

Facilities cannot just exist as buildings, 
Dr. Smith said. If more women are coming 
into clinics, then those places need to have 
increased staffing and supplies to care for 
them. 

“If you double the workload but don’t 
change the number of staff or the capacity 
of the health system, you have the potential 
to anger people and increase instances of 
disrespect and abuse toward the patient,” 
he said. 

A clinic in Boegeezay is working to ad- 
dress that concern. While it fines birth 
attendants 750 Liberian dollars ($8) for a 
home delivery, it is also trying to provide 
better care to make women want to deliver 
there. 

The clinic has a maternal waiting home, 
where mothers can stay near the end of 
their pregnancy, eliminating the risk that 
they will go into labor in a village too far 
from emergency care. Each woman is given 
her own room and bathroom, as well as 
meals, at no cost. 

The clinic also works with community 
health workers who are trained to help ex- 
pectant mothers develop a birth plan that 
details how they will save money and ar- 
range transportation to reach the clinic in 
advance of their delivery. 
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Carbondale Braces for a Moment in a Dark Spotlight 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE D1 

that part of you has to be in check enough to 
say: ‘Don’t think about it now. Do the work, 
do the work, do the work.’ ” 

Dr. Yanamandra-Fisher will join other 
scientists here hoping to glean from the 
eclipse tantalizing insight into the sun’s 
mysteries. 

As the eclipse nears, Carbondale is hard 
at work preparing for them and the tens of 
thousands more expected for a celestial Su- 
per Bowl. 

This Isn’t a Choice’ 

Three years ago, Bob Baer, a staff member 
at the university’s physics department, 
learned of Carbondale’s cosmic destiny: 
The city is near what NASA calls “the point 
of greatest duration.” 

It will experience “totality” — when the 
moon completely overshadows the sun — 
for longer than almost anywhere else : a ma- 
jestic 2 minutes 38 seconds. That alone 
would propel any town to nerd stardom, but 
Carbondale is exceptional. It also lies within 
the line of totality for America’s next total 
solar eclipse, on April 8, 2024. 

Mr. Baer has played a central role in pre- 
paring the university for its moment under 
no sun. “My main pitch was, ‘This isn’t a 
choice,’ ” he said. “We’ve got a dot on a map 
and a crossroads on a map, so everybody’s 
looking at us. They’re going to come here no 
matter what.” 

Mr. Baer and his colleagues teamed up 
with NASA, the Adler Planetarium in Chi- 
cago and the National Solar Observatory in 
Boulder. With the support of those institu- 
tions, they plan to entertain and educate 
thousands of visitors, while ensuring that 
scientists can take full advantage of a rare 
opportunity. 

From $25 seats in the stadium, which 
holds 15,000 people, attendees will watch a 
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place to set up her equipment. She consid- 
ered the university’s “dark site,” a location 
established away from people and bright 
lights. Its 10 concrete pads were designed as 
vibration-free platforms for telescopes, but 
scientists who work at the more rugged site 
will probably need to camp beside their 
equipment. 

So she selected the stadium, which offers 
an unobstructed view of the sky while being 
closer to the heart of Carbondale. 

“I’m projecting that the sun will be ap- 
proximately there when totality hits,” she 
said, etching an imaginary rectangle with 
her finger. “If I can fit three suns across in a 
field of view, that would be pretty nice.” 

Her telescope needs that real estate in the 
sky to capture intricate details of the coro- 
na, whose tendrils can stretch millions of 
miles from the surface. With her location 
picked out, she must now focus on perfect- 
ing her strategy for those 2 minutes and 38 
seconds. 

“You have to go through your procedure 
over and over,” she said, “so you don’t make 
mistakes.” 

Dr. Yanamandra-Fisher’s study was one 
of 11 eclipse projects to receive funding from 
NASA. What makes her work different from 
other studies is that she plans to return to 
Carbondale in 2024 and perform the same 
experiment, comparing the two eclipses to 


NASA eclipse pregame show on the score- 
board. The university will also participate 
in a countrywide experiment to film totality 
coast to coast. 

Off campus, the city has its own prep 
work. Carbondale, like many other cities 
throughout Southern Illinois, has struggled 
economically in recent years because of the 
state’s budget crisis. 

Officials hope the eclipse will be a boon 
for local businesses, and the tourism indus- 
try expects it could bring in millions of dol- 
lars. 

“The biggest challenge has been trying to 
get people to understand how big this could 
be,” said Gary Williams, city manager of 
Carbondale. 

NASA has told local officials to expect 
about 50,000 people, but Mr. Williams and 
others have warned that the community 
could be swarmed with many more. 

“There’s no game plan, no playbook for 
this,” said Steven Mitchell, the city’s eco- 
nomic development director. “We’re com- 
pletely flying blind and making up the rules 
as we go.” 

Every available hotel room has long been 
booked, with one hotel selling out in March 
2016, according to Cinnamon Smith, execu- 
tive director of Carbondale Tourism. 

Some rooms went for $499 a night with a 
three-night minimum, she said. People have 
called from Europe, Japan, Panama and 
Brazil seeking to snag a spot for what the 
city’s brochures call the “Total Eclipse of the 
Heartland.” 

Carbondale will host a free music festival 
called Shadowfest, which officials will spin 
into an annual event leading up to the 2024 
eclipse. 

But much depends on the weather. If fore- 
casts show cloudy skies in Carbondale, the 
crowds may not come. Alternatively, if 
things look dismal everywhere else nearby, 
then even more people might flock here. 

2 Minutes 38 Seconds 

Some businesses are skeptical, while others 
have caught full-on eclipse fever. 

“I think it’s hyped up. People are making 
it bigger than it is,” said Jeremy Clow, who 
runs Saluki Craft, a local art supply shop. “I 
don’t think it’ll be as big as everyone says it 
will be.” 

But the attitude is different a street over 
at 710 Bookstore. 

“When people ask what’s the big deal, I 
say, ‘Google it,”’ said Randy Johnson, a 
managing partner of the bookstore. “For 
the eclipse groupies, this is Mecca.” 

Already he has sold more than 600 T- 
shirts and has stocked up on eclipse hats, 
coffee mugs and beer koozies. 

“Every time I see something I think, 
‘Wow, maybe we can put an eclipse logo on 
it,’ ” Mr. Johnson said. 

As an eclipse reaches totality, the sun’s 
wispy outer atmosphere, known as the co- 


rona, appears to spill out from behind the 
moon. The ethereal crown has long puzzled 
astronomers: It blazes at more than a mil- 
lion degrees Celsius, yet the sun’s surface 
burns at around a mere 5,500 degrees Cel- 
sius. 

That’s counterintuitive — like getting 
warmer the farther away you walk from a 
campfire. 

Normally the corona is invisible from 
Earth. But it appears when the moon blocks 
the much brighter solar disk. Totality offers 
scientists their best opportunity to uncover 
its scorching secrets. 

From Saluki Stadium, Dr. Yanamandra- 
Fisher will investigate how light is scat- 
tered in the inner part of the corona, a prop- 
erty known as its polarization. The informa- 
tion could provide insight into how elec- 
trons inside the corona are arranged, which 
could help researchers understand the 
source of the atmosphere’s intense heat. 

During her scouting trip, Dr. Ya- 
namandra-Fisher searched for the best 


Where Two Total Eclipses Will Be Visible 

The paths of the next two eclipses in the United States will intersect at 
Carbondale, III. 

Path of eclipse 
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Bob Baer, top, a physicist, has 
played a central role in 
preparing Southern Illinois 
University for the event. Padma 
Yanamandra-Fisher, above in 
Saluki Stadium, pointing to 
where the sun will be at totality 
on Aug. 21. At left, Sam Beard, a 
philosophy major, said the 
eclipse “offers a chance to 
prove to the outside that this 
place is magical, it’s a gem, and 
it’s not flyover country.” 
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see how the corona has changed. 

The sun goes through an 11-year cycle, 
during which its activity changes from be- 
ing more mellow to becoming more turbu- 
lent. This year’s eclipse is happening while 
activity is decreasing, but the one in 2024 
will occur as it is ramping up, so sunspots 
and solar flares are expected to be more ap- 
parent then. 

She is teaming up with another solar 
eclipse project called the Citizen Continen- 
tal- America Telescopic Eclipse experiment, 
or Citizen CATE. It consists of a chain of 
nearly 70 identical telescopes placed from 
Oregon to South Carolina that will record 90 
minutes’ worth of totality, which will pro- 
vide scientists with a movie of how the inner 
corona changes over time. 

Jasmyn Taylor, 17, a senior at Carbondale 
Community High School, will help collect 
images for the Citizen CATE project. She 
plans to be 20 minutes outside of Carbon- 
dale at Giant City State Park, which will re- 
ceive two extra seconds of totality. 

“I’m really excited for the way the sky is 
going to look,” she said. “I’m nervous too, 
because this is probably the most compli- 
cated thing I have ever done in my life.” 

An hour and a half before totality, scien- 
tists from the Louisiana Space Grant Con- 
sortium will launch two eight-foot latex bal- 
loons from the stadium. Equipped with 
cameras and instruments, they will capture 
the eclipse from above the clouds at 85,000 
feet. 

The stadium will also have several high- 
powered telescopes capable of providing 
unparalleled views of the partial phases of 
the eclipse. 

The images will be recorded by a mobile 
solar observatory called the SUNlab that 
was built by Lunt Solar Systems, a tele- 
scope company in Tucson. The observatory 
connects to a heliostat mounted outside, 
which tracks the sun and reflects light at the 
telescopes. The SUNlab will produce ultra- 
high-definition images under different 
wavelengths of light. 

“If it’s clear, we’re going to have by far the 
best imaging of the eclipse that anyone is 
doing,” said Lou Mayo, a planetary scientist 
at NASA Goddard Space Flight Center and 
the program manager for the agency’s 
eclipse planning. 

The images will be shown first on NASA 
Edge, a four-hour webcast to be streamed 
live from Saluki Stadium. Its announcers 
plan to have a solar physicist nearby to ex- 
plain the plasma activity the crowd may po- 
tentially see, like sunspots, solar 
prominences and coronal mass ejections. 

Dr. Mayo predicts coverage of the eclipse 
could reach a billion people. But for the mil- 
lions lucky enough to witness totality in per- 
son, like those venturing to Carbondale, he 
said the experience could be transforma- 
tive. 

“People remember where they were 
when Kennedy was shot; people remember 
the moon landing,” he said. “People will re- 
member this eclipse.” 

A Magical Place 

Hoping to share that wonderment with the 
students and guests, the university has or- 
dered more than 50,000 solar eclipse 
glasses, organized festivities and canceled 
classes on the day of the event. In June ad- 
ministrators opened up a dormitory hall 
with 200 suites for visitors to rent, about 
half of which are now booked. 

Whether their efforts will draw students 
to the spectacle is another question. “I don’t 
want to be in a stadium with someone ex- 
plaining the sky to me,” said Kelechi Ag- 
wuncha, 19, a junior filmmaker at the uni- 
versity. “I’d rather take it in myself.” 

But some see the eclipse as an important 
opportunity for their school and city. 

“A lot of students couldn’t care less. Be- 
cause it’s Carbondale, they think it can’t be 
something that big,” said Diamond Trusty, 
20, a senior who is a volunteer with the cam- 
pus marketing team for the eclipse events. 

But she plans to change those senti- 
ments. “I want to let them know this is a 
landmark historical moment that we have 
to be a part of.” 

Sam Beard, 23, a philosophy major, 
agreed. “It offers a chance to prove to the 
outside that this place is magical, it’s a gem, 
and it’s not flyover country,” he said. 



